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CHAPTER XX 

FIRST ?rm/DINNER~MR.BRADBURY--ANOTHER 
AT DULWICH-THACKERAY-INTRODUCTION 
-MEMORABLE-LEIGH AND THE CARRIAGE 
-SOME PirxCH DINXERS-CHAIRMAN-CON- 
TRIBUTORS-THACKERAY-LEECH-HORACE 
MAYHEW - SHIRLEY BROOKS - CHARLi^S 
KEENE— DOTLETS— THACKERAY ON YA'PES 
-THUNDER AND LIGHTNING-STORMS-TEA 
cure -FROM IJVBOUR TO REFRESHMENT- 
SATURDAYS-THEN AND NOW - PROFESSOR 
LEIGH-BRILLUNT CONTRAST-UP FOR-GAR- 
I CK- OTHER CLUBS -GARRICK SMOKLNG- 
HOOM-TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT 

I T was not long before I ’was invited to the 
Wednesday Punch dinner. Whether my first 
introduction to the majority of the,jstaff was at a 
weekly dinner in Bouverie Street, or on the occasion 
of an “outing” at Dulwich, I am not certain. I 
fancy that my first Punch dinner was in Bouverie 
Street, and why I dm fairly sure of this fact is 

VOL. II,— 1 
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because Mr. Bradbury, sen., grandfather of Laurence 
Bradbury, the present partner in the firm, deferred 
his departure from the office on purpose to unite 
with Mr. Evans in welcoming me on my first 
appearance as “one of , Mr. Punch’s young men.” 

I remember so well his geniality and his expression 
of regret that the state of his health rendered 
him unable to remain for dinner. But the dinner, 
which if not the first in order, was to me the 
memorable one, was held at an hotel at Dulwich, not 
far from the railway station. It was here that I 
was introduced to Thackeray. At that dinner the ■ 
entire staff was present “ Pater ” Evans was at one 
end of the table, and Mark Lemon was at the other. 
Which was chairman and whicn was “vice" I h? •• 
not the smallest idea. There was no forma.. »y. 
Mark was jovial, I seldom saw him otherwise : 
certainly never at a Punch dinner. Shirley Brooks *' 
was ever on the qui vive for a repartee, Horace 
Mayhew being as a rule his butt. Then there were 
John Leech, John Tenniel, Henry Silver, Percival 
Leigh, Charles Keene, Tom Taylor, and Thackeray. 

I am pretty sure that I sat next to Charles Keene, 
and he spoke to me of the “ story of the herring,” 
whiph he had illustrated in Once a Week. There 
wa’e no toasts, and there was not on that occasion 
any discussion of the cartoon of the week, as I 
fancy the business of the evening had been previously 
settled by Shirley and Mark together. Anyway 
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Thafckeray, as 1 remember, had to leave eariy, and 
after bidding them all good-night with a compre- 
hensive wave of the hand, he paused by my chair, 
put out his hand, and, as I rose from my seat, shook 
mine most cordially. Then releasing it, he placed his 
right hand on my shoulder, and, as it were, introduced 
me to the assemblage, saying, “ Gentlemen, allow the 
old boy to present to you ‘ the new boy,’ and I wish 
him every success. He’s sure of it.” Whereat his 
short speech was loudly acclaimed, my health was 
drunk informally, I was not required to respond, and 
with another hearty shake of the hand, Thackeray 
quitted the room, turning once to nod encouragingly 
at me and to wave his adieux to the others. 

•'That was to me a memorable night. 

■tlirequently in my early Punch days had we in 
iJhe summer-time to have our Wednesday dinners out 
ni town. In after years the custom was gradually 
dropped. 

On another occasion I remember ThaclSbray 
driving down, to Richmond or Dulwich, in his 
:arriage. After dinner — he stayed late — he asked 
Percival Leigh (” the old Professor ”) if he 
should give him a lift home ; and the Professor 
accepted. Mark Lemon informed me afterwards 
that Thackeray had been immensely amused by the 
Professor on alighting taking out his purse and 
isMng Thackeray how much he was indebted to 
lim, as he insisted on paying his share of the trapl 
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He had tto idea, it seems, that Thackeray had made 
so much money as enabled him to keep his own 
carriage. Thackeray replied that “he would let 
him know when the bill came in,” and so the 
Professor, under the hnpression that Thackeray 
hired his carriage for occasional outings, consented 
to defer his contribution until the livery-stable*keeper 
should send in his account Charles Keene and 
the Professor were true, natural, Bohemians, and 
that any literary man,* or artist, should possess a 
carriage, or a liveried servant, or a riding horse, 
seemed to both of them quite contrary to all the 
best ts^itions and unwritten laws of Bohemia. A 
stout stick, thick boots, overcoat, and wallet, these 
were all the outfit necessary in Charles Keene’s 
or Percival Leigh’s opinion for a “brother brush” 
or brother penman, with an occasional ride on a , 
’bus. 

The weekly Punch dinners of the Punch cabinet 
coun^l were held then as now every Wednes- 
day, in the largest room of the office, which was, at 
that time, lower down Bouverie Street than it is 
now, just at the second turning going down from 
Fleet Street on the right-hand side, where there 
was a dingy-Jpoking little door opening on to a 
narrow staircase which Mark Lemon, broad-bodied 
as he was large-minded, found rather difficult to 
mount without screwing himself a trifle on one side, 
and which Professor Leigh ahd Pony Mayhew, on 
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certain exceptional occasions when the convivial 
sitting, after business was finished, had been very 
late and more convivial than usual, found it re- 
markably difficult to descend without exercising 
the greatest possible caution. For whereas Mark 
Lemon, by dint of screwing himself a bit sideways, 
could ascend and descend with comparative facility, 
this pair of our "oldest contributors” could have 
descended with the greatest ease if they had not 
already thoroughly “screwed ihemselves” before quit- 
ting, with uncertain footsteps, their places at the 
festive board. “ Croppers ” were not by any means 
the rule, but an exceptional one I do remember, 
when the learned Professor, having mistaken the 
first step for a continuation, of the landing, by a 
facilis descenstts was projected on to Mayhew three 
steps down in advance of him, and both landed on 
the mat in perfect safety, shook hands, and parted 
at the dot>r, which was held open for them by one 
Waller, who was a sort of Trinculo on the establish- 
ment, in the service of Bradbury & Evans. Pro- 
fessor and Pony went their different ways, and it 
was supposed that each arrived in due course at 
his own “ haven of rest where he would be ” before 
the end of the week. At all events they were 
both safe and sound and at the table bn the following 
Wednesday. At these weekly concilia, when every- 
one was present, with invariably one of the proprietors * 
as representing “the Firm” (in my time it was 
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always “Pater Evans” as “Vice”), Mark Lemon 
was invariably chairman. Here was the grave, 
kindly, humorous, and inimitable caricaturist, John 
Leech, who faced Thackeray at the vice-chairman’s 
end of the table ; then Horace Mayhew (known 
as “ Pony ”), Henry Silver, Percival Leigh (known 
as “ The Professor "), Tom Taylor (with* whose 
plays 1 was well acqumnted), quick spoken and 
fidgety; the brilliant Shirley Brooks faced Percival 
Leigh, who sat on the chairman’s left, while 1 was 
placed next to Leigh, with Charles Keene as my 
left-hand neighbour. To this party were, occasion- 
ally, admitted Sir Joseph Paxton, of Crystal Palace 
renown, and a tall, handsome friend of the Firm’s, 
and of the staff, one Mr. Noaks or Nokes, as well 
as Sam Lucas and Edward Walford, respectively 
editor and sub-editor of Once a Week, then beings 
published by Bradbury & Evans. These four-^ 
Paxton, Noaks, Lucas, and Walford — were the only 
outsiders I ever remember at the Punch dinner. 
The two first not infrequently dropped in on a 
Wednesday as long as Once a Week lasted ; after 
its collapse, they dropped out Paxton was a persona 
grata with Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, as was also 
Noaks [or Nokes], though how they came to be so, 
I was never informed, or if I was informed I have 
forgotten. There was yet another who had been 
admitted to these dinners, a gentleman named Peter 
Wrackham. I heard about him, but before my time 
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he' had ceased to dine at “ the table.” He may 
have (by then) ceased to dine at any table. He 
had existed ; but never have I been able to glean 
the slightest information concerning him. From Sir 
John Tenniel or from Mr. Henry Silver in reply 
to my inquiry as to “who rvas Peter Wrackham.^” 
I have been invariably “countered” with a shake 
of the head, a knowing smile, and, by way of 
reply, the meditative observation, “ Ah ! Old Peter 
Wrackham ! Ah! — yes — he was a friend of “the 
Firm’s.” Only this and nothing more. So, long 
ago, I renounced all attempts at elucidating the truth, 
and now content myself with considering the subject 
as a kind of sensational heading to a story. The 
Mystery of Peter Wrackham^ 

These “ guests ” — as the “ supers ” used to be de- 
scribed in the programme of a play — did not presume 
on their privilege, and not one of the four ever took 
part in the discussions as to the subject of the next 
week’s cartoon. In fact, I am almost sure that they 
left almost as soon as the discussion began, Noaks [or 
Nokes] being the only one I ever remember remaining. 
Though at this time (1863) Thackeray had ceased to 
contribute regularly (he did occasionally), yet he was 
fairly regular in his attendance at the dinner, and 
•took his share in the political discuSions, invariably 
commencing with a sort of apology, describing him- 
self as one not having present authority, but as 
“one of the past scribes.” Tom Taylor was all- 
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impatience, and his arguments were of the sledge- 
hammer order. Pony Mayhew was comparatively 
silent exc(^ when slyly referred to by Shirley 
Bnx>ks Anr his opinion as a professing Red Ke- 
publicaa A handsome man of pronounced Hebrew 
type was Horace Mayhew, with long white, hair 
and heavy white moustache. He .usually wore a 
mulberry-coloured frock-coat with velvet collar and 
cuffs, a shirt frill, low waistcoat, diamond pin, fawn- 
coloured “pants” (as they were termed in Albert 
Smithian days), and bright varnished boots. He 
still imitated the “ D’Orsay " style, and wore straps 
to his “pants,” which fitted closely over the 
boot. A silver-knobbed cane, and a hat of which 
the brim was very broad, much curled up at the 
sides, and narrow at the crown, completed, with light 
gloves, his invariable equipment. He was seldom 
without a cigar, and I never remember to have 
seen him indulge, as did Mark and others, in the 
homely “yard of clay.” His sobriquet was “The 
Wicked Marquis,” and as a bachelor for the greater 
part of his life, he was the only one of the party 
who thoroughly represented “the man about town,” 
Shirley Brooks always used chaffingly to insist that 
Pony’s age was something incalculable ; that he was, 
in all probability, “the Wandering Jew” himself,, 
and that at all events he had been mentioned by 
l^hakespeare in that line in King Lear — 

“‘Modo’ they call him, oi ‘Mahu.’” 
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Horace held Shirley’s sharp-tongued wit in great 
esteem, and only met his chaff with notes of admira- 
tion. Mayhew married quite late in life ; but this 
was in keeping with his character, as he was always 
late ; he got up late, breakfasted late, supped late, 
went 'to bed late, and married late. But, poor 
Horace Mayhew, there was one exception to the 
rule, he died comparatively early. 

In those days there was port and sherry after 
dinner, and, I think, at dinner too ; for I do not 
recall the presence of champagne as a regular 
beverage. Coffee after dinner was a very much 
later introduction ; but 1 remember that at dessert 
tea was served during some interval in the debate. 
By the time Shirley Brooks came to occupy the 
editorial chair we, having gradually dropped port and 
sherry, were taking to light claret and champagne ; 
and coffee came in with the cigars. In Mark’s time, 
spirit-drinking followed on the wine ; nearly all were 
smokers, mostly of cigars, but “ Jackides” (Sif John 
Tenniel) always showed a partiality for a long clay 
pipe (“ Brosely,” I think, they are called), which, 
when he had “ marked it for his own ” by drawing 
his initials on it most artistically, was carefully pre- 
served for him from week to week, 

• John Leech was always reserved. I remember 
his thanking me heartily for an article I had written on 
"street noises and cries’’ at "a quiet watering-place.’** 
He illustrated it, showing a humanised prawn bawling 
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“Fine Pra-a-arns, this marnin’l” Ordinarily he did 
not appear interested in politics ; but when he did 
offer a suggestion, it went direct to the point 
Charles Keene was not a great conversationalist, but 
on the rare occasions when, late in the sitting (I 
am now speaking of the time after that of Leech 
and Thackeray), puffng his little black clay {lipe, he 
felt inspired to explain to us the meaning of certain 
quiet chuckles in which he had been indulging all 
to himself without any ostensible incitement thereto, 
he was simply inimitable ; and, as to mirth-provoking, 
I, with the others, have laughed, cried with laughing 
indeed, more at one of his labyrinthian anecdotes, 
the point of which from beginning to end remained 
an impenetrable mystery to the company, than at the 
finest and wittiest effort of the most accomplished 
raconteur. Shirley for epigram and witty comments, 
Mark Lemon for humorous and dramatic narration ; 
but it was not until Mark and Shirley had passed 
away that Charles Keene burst upon us as an inimit- 
able humorist in the muddle-headed-story-telling line. 
He smoked what he called “dotlets,” which seemed 
to me to be scrapings of the very strongest tobacco 
compressed into pipes of the time of Charles ii., 
fished out of the river Thames ; or if not the genuine 
article, a very good, and, of course, as a pipe, a 
“colourable,” imitation of it. Except for volunteer- 
ing and an occasional look in at the Arts Club 
(then in Hanover Square), he was a kind of hermit 
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artist, living in a style that suited him, but which I 
should say could never, by any possibility whatever, 
have suited anybody else. 

Charles Keene used to be supplied by some joke- 
purveyor with little memorandum books full of coloured 
sketches (years after my first joining he showed me 
several of them) roughly illustrating jokes which were 
to supply him with material. The consequence of 
this was that, as Keene drew much from his own 
immediate observation, this collection of jokes became 
stale, and many of them had been repeated on 
’change (the great "joke mart ”) and in clubs before 
Charles made selections from the stock, for which, 
I believe, he regularly paid the purveyor. When I 
first met Charles Keene in the old days at young 
Buckstone’s and Mat Morgan’s studio, with Millais, 
Prinsep, Leighton, Marks, Stone, " Dolly ” Storey, 
and iouie la boutique artisiique of that period, he was 
very different from the Charles Keene of the later 
days. Perhaps he overtaxed his physical strength, 
and did not take in enough fuel to keep the engine- 
fires going. 

I must not omit the only, night that I ever saw 
Thackeray lose his temper ; and he did, with a 
vengeance. The discussion was over — it was in 
the dining-room in the old office at Bouverie Street 
— and Thackeray had moved into an ancient arm- 
chair a little away from the table, but practically 
between Mark Lemon and myself. Mark was enjoy- 
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ing the after-dinner cigar as he sat back, spread out, 
as it were, on his large high-backed chair ; Horace 
Mayhew was in his usual place, as were one or two 
others. Shirley Brooks had left earlier in the evening. 
“ Kettle began it " — that js some irresponsible person 
(Horace Mayhew probably) dragged in the name of 
Edmund Yates, and immediately Mark tried* (why, 
I did not then comprehend) to turn the conversation, 
but to no purpose. Thackeray frowningly asked 
a question ; somebody replied. Another question, 
Thackeray becoming hotter. Mark attempted to 
throw oil on the troubled waters, which would have 
been effective had they been only waters. But, as 
it was, he threw the oil on smouldering fire, and — 
phew ! — what a blaze ! ! Down came Thackeray’s 
fist like a sledge-hammer on the arm of the chair, 
as, in quite unmeasured terms, he denounced the 
man who had written of him in a Sunday paper, 
describing him as “a broken-nosed satirist.” Then 
after this lightning flash and peal of thunder, which 
made even Mark Lemon quiver, there came a pause. 
It was the pause after Virgil’s " Quos J£go " — and 
Thackeray, without another word, rose quickly, left 
the room, and the house. 

Then Mark told me the story about Edmund 
Yates, Thackeray, Dickens, and the Garrick Club,, 
and I was sorry for every one mixed up in that 
affair, especially for Thackeray, who, I rather fancy, 
was not absolutely satisfied with the line he had taken. 
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although he could not subsequently retract. Tantcene 
ceUstibus ira I The whole story is to be found, 
an ex parte statement of course, in the autobiography 
of Edmund Yates, and I daresay in some other 
“reminiscences.” My notvon of it, in my Gospel 
“according to Mark,” is that Edmund Yates was 
wrong* to begin -with, that Thackeray was wrong to 
go on with, and that Charles Dickens acted im- 
pulsively and rather more hastily than he would 
otherwise have done, had it been against anyone 
except Thackeray. To paraphrase Mr. Mantillini’s 
summing up, “ None were right and all were wrong, 
upon my life and soul, O demmit ! ” 

What a difference between the office in those 
days on a Saturday afternoon and now ! Then ( 1 864 
and for several years) Mark Lemon, Shirley, and 
“ Pater” were “at home,” so to speak, to all-comers, 
after Mark, having “passed the proofs,” was ready 
and willing to pass the bottle, or rather to stop it. 
Work done, "nunc est bibendum" was the rule, — et 
fnmandum, for the cigar-box was open to all-comers 
ad libitum and ad lipitum. “ Corrections ” in proofs 
were then possible up to, and inclusive of, Monday 
morning. On a changi tout cela, and, it may be 
•added, undoubtedly for the better, as nowadays 
business is “strictly” business; the size of the 
number is doubled; circulation more than trebled^ 
work quadrupled. -We have forsworn sack ; those 
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who might take to it again would get it, in another 
sense, from the austere editor, supported by the in- 
exorable proprietors. Work occupies every depart- 
ment throughout the week, and holidays only intensify 
it. In fact a radical change. 

The mention of these bygone Saturday after- 
noons recalls to my mind the figure of “ the old Pro- 
fessor,” Percival Leigh, who having been a medical 
student w’ith John Leech, had assisted Leech in 
many difficulties ; for did not the artist in early 
d;;iys, when in a somewhat similar situation to 
Thackeray’s Captain Shandon in the Fleet, — only 
that Leech did not get farther than temporary 
retirement in Cursitor Street, — draw sketches 
which the friendly Professor sold for him in Fleet 
Street, returning with the cash to the caged 
bird, who was forthwith released? Why, certainly. 
And for these good offices John Leech and Percival 
Leigh, author of The Comic Latin Grammar, 
were over on the best of terms, since both of 
them came on to the staff at about the same time. 
The Professor had many queer fads. He belonged 
to a generation long past, and with his odd figure, 
handsome face, but head much too large for his 
body, would have found an appropriate place in 
Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle, or would have fitted in 
sympathetically with the company at Shandy Hall, 
and might easily have identified himself with Mr. 
Shandy when arguing with Dr..^ Slop. Often and 
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often, in the course of a long political discussion, 
whefi’the Professor, after raising his voice, and shrilly 
piping to those who had no ear for his music, 
would collapse, utterly exhausted by the force of his 
own arguments, have I been reminded of the old 
story of the Irish juryman, who, standing out for 
“ Not Quilty ” against all the others, testily observed 
“that of all the pig-headed, obstinate men he’d iver 
met they were the pig-headedest ! ” The Professor’s 
arguments, like “the driver’s curse,” “unheeded 
swelled the air ” ; the decision was arrived at without 
further reference to his suggestions, and he solaced 
himself with cigars and mixed drink. The Professor 
delighted in mysticism and Swedenborgianism ; not 
that he was a mystic or a Swedenborgian, but he loved 
to admit three parts of any religious, or philosophic, 
system, for the sake of attacking the fourth part. He 
would tell you wonderful ghost stories on the very 
first authority, admit the credibility of them, and 
then fall foul of the supernatural. To the la^t he 
retained his sense of humour, but gradually lost such 
faculty as he had possessed of expressing it in writing. 
Long ago his wit had bubbled over and pretty well 
exhausted itself in Tlu Comic Latin Grammar, a 
great favourite with the boys at my second school, 
and one quotation from it at least was popular with 
my tutor, Gifford Cookesley, at Eton, namely : — 

“ When Dido saw /Kneas would not come 
She wept in silence and was Di Do Dum.” 
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The Professor in early times was a natty hand at 
a paragraph, but this faculty deserted him, and he 
could only write paragraphs in an involved kind of 
Fielding and Smollett style with the point of his 
“ obserwashuns ’’ secreted somewhere among the 
verbiage. Unlike Mark, he was totally unable to 
go with the times. Mark was always, somehow or 
another, “dans le mouvement," and in this respect 
ahead even of Shirley Brooks. Shirley was naturally 
a brilliant idler compelled to work, and when he did 
take up his pen and, literally, “polish off" an article, 
he could put more of the very best into one hour’s 
work, off-hand, than others could do by correcting 
and working up the article they could never have 
“knocked off” as Shirley used to do. 

Percival Leigh was a herbalist and had curious 
theories about edible roots, which he would go 
about collecting in Richmond Park, and, bringing 
them home to Hammersmith, he would cook them 
and try experiments with them on his own palate 
and digestion. He attained to considerable ex- 
perience in this line, having been a perfect “martyr 
to the steak,” when experimented upon in connec- 
tion with all sorts of fungi whereof he was the 
first discoverer. Fortunately knowledge of medi- 
cine outweighed his mere acquaintance with these 
poisonous edibles, and so the risk was minimised. 
. To the very last he loved to dine at midday on a 
steak cooked, as far as I could make out, in asa- 
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foetid^. It was not to be wondered at, that, in his 
wanderings about London with his wallet, purchasing 
such provender, as had a far-reaching odour, he was, 
pre-eminently, a lonely man. He reminded me of 
the traveller who “fell among thieves,” for his 
friends -and acquaintances, seeing him afar off, would 
carefully pass over to the other side. Barring this 
distinctive eccentricity, he was the dearest, kindest 
old boy, and a thorough gentleman in the truest and 
widest sense of that much misapplied distinction. 

Once started on Punch, it was not long ere I 
resumed a sort of dramatic form of criticising new 
pieces which I had some time before commenced 
in Fun. Thence to a serial was a short step. The 
serial was “ How, When, and Where ” into the 
spirit of which Charles Keene entered con amore, 
doing for it some of his very best humorous work. 
This was work that, as I learned afterwards, he 
thoroughly enjoyed. Indeed, his pictures convey 
that notion. His commendation of a collaborateur 
and an author was always grudgingly given. 

Settling down into a position as something of 
a dramatist and more of a buriesque writer, much 
in request for the stage, as by this time (between 
1862 and 1865) I had written for most of the prin- 
cipal theatres, having made the fortune of the little 
Royalty in Soho with Ixion produced under the 
management of Mrs. Charles Selby, which led to my 
being permanently eifgaged on that establishment; 

VOL. II. — a 
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being also on the staff of Punch, it was not surprising 
that a good-natured uncle of mine, George Bishop 
(who had married Clara Cowley, my mothers 
youngest sister), residing at Meadowbank (Twicken- 
ham side of the river, very nearly opposite the 
Duke of Buccleuch's), of whom my wife anrd I saw 
a great deal during our residence at Richmond, 
should have suggested my becoming a member of 
the Garrick Club, to which he (in no sort of way 
connected with literature or art) had belonged for 
some years. So at his instance I had myself “jiut 
up,’* and in 1865 was elected. I was, subsequently 
to this, a member of the St. James’s, then in St. 
James’s Street, a delightful club, unique in its way, 
now located in Piccadilly, and of others, including 
the Oriental, a very late and remarkably eccentric 
club, which, once situated in Waterloo Place, has 
long since vanished from the map of clubland. 

In those early days at the Garrick (1865), with 
Arthur Sullivan, Frederick Clay, Harry Weldon, 
Captain Hawley Smart the novelist, and one or two 
others, we could, indeed, have adapted the chorus 
of a once popular song and chanted together — 

“ We are a merry isunily, 

We are ! We are \ We arc ! ” 

And so we were. Our hearty laughter, as we pretty 
regularly dined together, brought down upon us the 
thunder of Sir Charles Taylor, the Jupiter Tonans of 
the club, in the shape of a set'ere message, delivered 
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to US by Fartnan, the steward, a hard, stolid man, 
considered rather as “ a creature ” of Sir Charles’s, 
then the head servant of the club. Most of our 
fellow-members and seniors were inclined to sympa- 
thise with us, Sir Charles being looked upon as rather 
an autocrat, and therefore not generally popular. 
However, as “Goody” in the opera of Midas was 
requested “to moderate the rancour of her tongue,” 
so we, being peremptorily required to tone down our 
merriment, complied : we “ ate the leek, and eke ” we 
used strong, but not loud, language concerning our 
tyrannical oppressor. The Garrick, in those days, 
was certainly old-fogy-ridden, and the glories of its 
social smoking-room in the old club had become a 
mere tradition. Other clubs ; other manners. The 
Garrick had begun as a gentlemanly Bohemian club, 
but in process of time members of no profession, of 
the literary profession, of the learned professions, and 
of the army had rather elbowed out the actors ; and 
thus, other go-as-you-please clubs, mainly foV such 
of “ the Profession ” as had not yet achieved great- 
ness, and for literary working-men and journal- 
ists, came into existence like mushrooms which 
• spring up in the night ; and, being principally noc- 
turnally frequented clubs, the simile may be 
permissible. A new club on these lines occupied 
the former site of the Garrick, but as card-playing 
was over-encouraged, and as a considerable proper-* 
tion of the members thought that in paying an 
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entrance fee and a subscription they had entitled them- 
selves to live free of any charges, the club, like 
the chameleon, being unable to exist on air, put up 
its shutters and came to a somewhat untimely, but 
highly respectable, end. * 

The smoking-room of the Garrick Club is, and 
ever will be, especially associated in my mind with 
the start of my most successful burlesque, namely, 
Black Eye'd Susan, which, after running for nearly 
two years at the Royalty, successfully, nay, with 
exceptional success, stood the test of more than one 
revival, and was played well-nigh everywhere, all 
over the world, at least wherever there was a 
company to play it, especially wherever “authors’ 
fees ” were not of the essence of the expenses. 

“ Play and pay ’’ in those days was the exception, 
not the rule. 

Now the story of the success of Black Eye'd 
^Wdw'is on this wise. 



CHAPTER XXI 

JOHNNIE DEAN^-GARRICK— PREFACE TO BLACK 
F.YE'D SUSAN—^TOBY OF THE GIRL THAT 
RAN FOR OVER A THOUSAND AND ONE 
NIGHTS— RETROSPECTING— FORWARDS ! 

I HAD dined at the Garrick, and was in a position 

simitar to that in which “ the last rose of 

summer" found itself, namely, that “all my blooming 

companions had faded (away) and gone.” The club 

was empty, for “'twas in the prime of summer time” 

or towards the end of the season, and opera and 

theatres, and other London attractions, were doing 

average business with the clientele remaining in 

town ; but there were no novelties. Thinking I 

would have a cup of coffee and a cigar before 

returning home, I betook myself to the smoking- 

room, of which at that moment Johnnie Dean was 

the only occupant. He was a round-faced, red-gilled, 

clean-shaven, twinkling-eyed genial Irishman ; sharp, 

and as full of fun and humour as even Charles Lever 

could have wished. Like Sam Weller with Mrs. 

Bardell and Mrs. Cluppins, “ we did get a talkin’ " ; . 

and Johnnie Dean, ivho was a most entertaining 

« 
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companion, his jolly, clean-shaven, ruddy face giving 
him more the appearance of a “ Rural Dean ” than 
a thorough Londoner, with as rich a brogue as he 
liked to assume, spun me many a yarn about the 
glorious times of the . “ amateur pantomime ’’ in 
Albert Smith’s day, and of the theatricals, in which 
he had not only taken a part, but for which he 
had written a prologue, as given on board the (I 
foi^et what) ship when he went out with the party 
engaged on laying the Atlantic cable. What J ohnnic 
Dean had to do ofificially with the Atlantic, or the 
cable, it never entered into my head to question. 
It was an amusing story, told in first-rate style, and 
the names of all sorts of celebrities were worked in 
to perfection. Johnnie Dean had, in me, a first-rate 
audience. So our talk was about the Atlantic, and 
sailors, and life aboard ship, and how the nautical 
drama had ceased to exist since the retirement of 
T. P. Cook, “ the only William,” who at that time 
was still alive. 

“Now,” said Johnnie Dean, “there’s a subject 
for you. Black Eyed Susan.” 

“ Black Eyed Sus^n ! ” I repeated, hit at once by 
the idea. “ By Jove, first-rate ! ” 

“You could introduce it with what we played,” he 
went on, “ with a scene under the sea — just as we did 
it on board — ^laying the cable, eh ? ” 

I was doubtful on this point. However, if it were 
to be a Christmas piece, of course such an “ open- 
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ing” might possibly recommend it “But,” said I, 
•“wtto’d play it?” 

“I’ll tell you,” he replied. “ It could be done 
at the Surrey. Black Eyed Sttsan was originally a 
Surrey piece. Shepherd and Creswick are there ; 
and Shepherd is the nearest approach to old ‘ Tippy ’ 
Cook.’’ 

“ I’ll do it,” I said with determination. 

“Ask him a nightly fee,” urged Johnnie, with an 
eye to business, as a friend and adviser. 

“I will,” I answered impetuously. “I’ll drive 
there straight away, see him, and be back here to 
tell you the result” 

“ I’ve got some letters to write,” said Dean, “and 
shan’t leave the club till you return.” 

“Good,” said I, and, in a hansom, off I went, 
bubbling over with the idea and foreseeing a real hit 
at three pounds per night the only damper on the 
scheme being that Shepherd had the reputation of 
being uncommonly “ near,” and that three shillings 
was far nearer the fee fu would offer me than three 
sovereigns. Still, it would make a hit, and be done 
all over the country, so I would let Shepherd have the 
first offer, and would take, wefl, say, two pounds per 
night for the piece. So, boiling over with inspiration, 

I went as swiftly as hansom could take me to the 
Surrey Theatre, then managed by Messrs. Shepherd 
and Creswick, and where on that particular night 
Shepherd himself w^ playing the part of a sort of 
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“ Gipsy Jack ” in a regular Surrey melodrama. I had 
not looked at the evening’s bill, but when I was bnce 
behind the scenes I knew immediately, by the senti- 
ments expressed on the stage, which occasionally 
caught my ear, and by the costumes I noticed around 
me, that the piece then in course of representation 
could be none other than a thrilling melodrama, of the 
regular “ transpontine ” (as it was called in those now 
“ far-off” days) character. 

Of course, being unknown at the stage-door, I 
was informed that Mr. Shepherd was playing and 
could not possibly be interviewed. However, 1 
insisted, and sent in my card with a note, marked “ im- 
portant and immediate.” The messenger returned 
with a request that I would follow him. I did so, 
and he led me to the “ prompt side,” and leaving me 
at the wing, informed me that Mr. Shepherd would 
be “ off” directly, and I was to await his “ exit.” 

There was a considerable noise going on then. 
I heard Shepherd’s peculiarly squeaky voice, giving 
out what was evidently a first-rate " exit speech,” as 
it was followed by a round of heartiest applause, and 
just as I was wondering whether Shepherd would 
come off at my “win^” or elsewhere, and so avoid 
me, I felt a tap on my shoulder, and, turning, beheld 
Shepherd himself disgfuised as some sort of “cheap, 
jack ” or travelling tinker. In his hand he held my 
card and note. 

“You want to see me, eh?” he squeaked. 
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‘ “Haven’t had the pleasure of meeting you before. 
Well; Vhat is it.^ I’m not on again for another ten 
minutes.” 

I lowered my voice in order to impress him with 
the importance and the serious nature of my com- 
munication. I told him, how, remembering the fame 
of this tjieatre, as, being the one where T. P. Cook 
first played William in Black Eyed Susan, I had 
come to him, one of its present proprietors, with my 
original notes for a burlesque on this highly popular 
play. 

“ Not in our line,” quoth Shepherd, shaking his 
head. “Our people wouldn’t understand it They 
like the genuine article. They’d never care for a 
burlesque on Black Eyed Susan." 

I pressed it upon him as such a novelty!! He 
didn’t see it Johnnie Dean had been certain that 
“Shepherd would jump at it” Jump! he didn’t 
show the faintest sign of making even a step towards 
it In fact, if there was to be any jumping at ajl on 
his part, it was more likely, as it now seemed, to be 
in the opposite direction. Could I induce him with 
terms? I tried it I said he could “ have it for three 
guineas a night.” 

“ What ! ! ” he squeaked in so startling a manner 
that I feared his voice would crack on* a top note, 
“Three guineas a night!! My dear fellow, a West 
End theatre may be able to pay that sum ; we can’t 
Impossible! Ten shillings a night would be the 
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utmost; we couldn't give more, and we should be 
{laying another piece in front of it.” 

I saw the force of this reasoning, and hoped that 
we might adjust terms somehow. But for once my 
good genius prompted Shepherd to stick to his own 
terms and to refuse mine, without giving me a chance. 

“ I’m much obliged,” he squeaked as pleasantly as 
he could, and always compelling himself to be un- 
commonly polite to a West End author who had 
come straight from the Garrick Club to seek him — 

“ very much obliged to you for giving me the offer, 
but, my dear boy” — here the call-boy came up and 
said, “ Mr. Shepherd, sir,” whereupon he nodded and 
said, “All right.” From which I deduced his “cue 
for entry ” was to follow within another minute or so — 

“ it’s not in our line— couldn’t do it . . . I can speak 
for Creswick and self, and it’s of no sort of use to 
us. At Christmas we do a pantomime and the 
‘ legitimate ’ business. Thanks, good-bye.” He 
callefi to the messenger, “Show this gentleman the 
way.” Then having repeated to me “Good-bye,” he 
suddenly broke out into an uproarious song and 
assumed a jaunty manner, from which signs I inferred 
that “ his hour had come ” when he had to “ strut and 
fret ” on the stage. So just as he made his etUrie I 
made my exit. Then back to the Garrick, where I 
told Johnnie Dean the result of the interview, and 
then he put the query, “ Why not the Royalty ? ” 

The Royalty, of which Patty Oliver, whom I 
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'did not know, except by sight on the stage, was 
manageress, and where I had had such successes, 
not so long ago, under the Mrs. Selby management, 
with my Ixwft and other extravaganzas ! 

Who better for Black Eyp’d Susan than pretty, 
sprightly, dark-eye’d Patty Oliver, or “ Miss M. 
Oliver, ” as her name appeared in the bills ? Shepherd’s 
terms wouldn’t do for me ; perhaps Patty Oliver might 
be more amenable. As to this matter of “authors’ 
fees,” I must explain that, in those times, the rule was 
to give “ so much down ’’ for any piece ; the price 
for a work by a popular author being one hundred 
pounds an act ; and an original burlesque was rated, 
on the books of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, as a 
piece in so many scenes equal to an act of a drama ; 
while a farce, which was generally “taken from the 
French,’’ never commanded more than twenty to 
thirty pounds, though for a brand new, an original 
farce no/ taken from the French, a generous manager 
might possibly have given fifty pounds ; but I doubt 
it. For “B. B.,’’* as I have already said, no such sum 
was received, and that owed nothing whatever to a 
foreign original. Prices for seats were then much 
Ipwer than now ; receipts were less, but then so 
also were rents, rates, and taxes. Anyway, authors 
were shamefully underpaid ; and that they were so 
was their own fault Boucicault’s appearance with 
The Colleen Bawn, and his demand to be given a fair 
‘ The Benicia Boy,, See supra, vol. i. pp. 380-2. 
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share of the takings, otherwise he would withdraw' 
the piece and with it himself, playing Myles-na- 
Coppaleen, elsewhere, settled the matter with Ben 
Webster at the Adelphi, and introduced the system 
of "percentages” and "sharing terms,” of which 
authors were not too quick to avail themselves. It 
had never occurred to me that a burlesque f ould be 
worth a drama in point of receipts ; and Dion Bouci- 
cault’s advice was a revelation to me. Would it had 
been given me very much earlier in my dramatic 
authorship career ! However, better late than never ; 
and remembering of what advantage Dion Bouci- 
cault’s experience was to me, I have never let an 
opportunity slip of recommending to commencing 
authors, whether youthful or not, the simple and 
perfectly fair “percentage system,” that is, the "per- 
centage on the gross takings nightly,” as the best 
and most just way of taking remuneration for their 
work. “A lump sum down ” will ever be a temptation 
to the impecunious, and lucky the author who, on the 
first rung of the ladder, is not impecunious. I fancy 
they are less impecunious than they used to be thirty 
or forty years ago, and far less Bohemian. This may 
be only fancy, engendered by not knowing very much, 
just now, about absolute beginners. 

Howeveh I adopted Boucicault’s advice. I had 
determined to propose my idea for a burlesque to Patty 
Oliver, who had recently taken the Royalty Theatre, 
where the tide of success had qot as yet set in. 
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The owner of the Royalty Theatre was, at 
that time, one Thomas Mowbray, a theatrical “ busi- 
ness man,” agent, and, I believe, a money-lender 
in a small way to such professionals as might be 
out of an engagement Tom Mowbray, “ the 
Devonshire Squire,” as we used to call him, on 
account of his never losing any opportunity of 
informing his friends and acquaintances how “ Devon- 
shire is my county,” had been an actor and many 
other things, I daresay, besides ; he was well up in 
old stage traditions, and was on more or less good 
terms with all the elder generation of actors in my 
earlier days. Macready he had known, and had 
appeared on the boards with him ; Charles Kean he 
had known ; Fechter he had had business with ; 
Phelps was a friend of his; and, indeed, there were 
at that time very few persons in any way connected 
with " the profession ” who did not take care to be 
on the very best terms with “Tom Mowbray.” 

Now in making my business arrangement, or in 
“coming to Hecuba,” as Mowbray invariably phrased 
it, with Miss Oliver, I felt myself in somewhat of a ^ 
difficulty. Our arrangement (I had Dion Boucicault’s 
advice at my fingers’ ends, and carried it out “ down to 
dots,” appearing as quite a remarkable man of business) 
was that I should share (not take a percentage, for 
D. B.’s scheme gave me the alternative of “share ' 
or percentage”) the receipts of the house nightly, 
after deducting expenses, in which, of course, was 
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inclined so much, per day, for T. Mowbray^ rent 
as landlord. So T. Mowbray, as it struck me, being 
an interested party, would be just the very person to 
serve as middle-man between Miss Oliver, on the one 
part, and myself, on the other. Need I say that the 
Devonshire squire “tumbled” to this with alacrity, 
erf* course taking five per cent, on' my takings for his 
trouble. Whether he took another five from Patty 
Oliver was no affair of mine. What in cash did the 
old Royalty hold ? Well, the stalls were five shillings, 
the circle from the back of that was three, the gallery 
was a shilling ; and when there was between sixty and 
seventy pounds in the house it was choke full, and 
when there was over seventy, well, then there were 
extra chairs put in wherever they could be placed. 
Now, what were the exjjenses ? The rent of that 
theatre at that time was certainly not more than 
three hundred a year at the outside, and I am 
not at all sure if I ana not overstating the amount 
by d hundred and fifty pounds. 1 knew that in Mrs. 
Selby’s time it was a hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum, and it had jumped up to that from a state 
of haphazardous tenancy, when the rent might be 
calculated upon at a doubtful eighty pounds a year. 
Ask what the rent is now ! ! 1 saw it jump, to 

my own knowledge, up to a thousand pounds per 
annum, but this was some little time after the 
Devonshire squire had parted company with it and 
had retired. Say the rent ' could be put down at 
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under sovereign a night, then the expenses, all 
told, of the theatre would amount to under twenty 
pounds nightly ! Yes, the little Royalty, in the old 
days, was worked at less than eighteen pounds per 
night ; and, had the management been as clever as 
was that of Mrs. Bancroft (Marie Wilton) and her 
husband- Sidney Bancroft at the little theatre across 
Oxford Street, within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Royalty, Patty Oliver would have made a small 
fortune before her early death. The Devon- 
shire squire fixed it up so that 1 should share after 
twenty-three pounds nightly ; and on those terms I 
continued to work with Patty Oliver for some time. 
Artful squire! The charming actress besides her 
salary pocketed the first seven pounds, as at a much 
later date Tom Mowbray explained to me, but of 
course, as he, disinterestedly, put it, “ the matter was 
pretty well ‘ fixed up ’ between Patty Oliver and 
myself before he was called in.” 

So the terms were ultimately settled for* the 
burlesque, and Patty Oliver was much taken with 
the notion of playing the part of Black Eye'd Susan 
before ever a line was written. 

• Johnnie Dean of the Garrick Club sent me the 
rough MS. of the submarine burlesque they had 
played on board ship, and, out of compliment to him, 

I adopted the notion as a sort of pantomime intro- 
duction to the story. It served its purpose, as it was 
a submarine scene, with gauzes and “lights down,” 
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and no “ principals ” appeared in it. Thus it led up 
to the real scene, the first, the coast of Deal, bright 
and lively, with nautical music of the most hornpipy 
description, capitally arranged for a very small 
orchestra by an indefatigable leader named Hermann, 
who, when not occupied in the orchestra, retired to a 
cupboard under the stage about three feet by five, 
where he copied, composed, wrote music for pub- 
lishers, and took light refreshment, occasionally 
interviewing visitors, who could only literally “ look 
in on him ” when the cupboard-door was open. 

Full of Boucicaultian ideas as to pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and “business matters,” I had not placed 
this burlesque on the Dramatic Authors’ List at first, 
and when it achieved success I was not going to let 
country managers have it for the pitiful fees that had 
hitherto been considered “fair dues ” for this class of 
piece. This move in a new direction “fluttered the 
dove-cot ” of the Dramatic Authors’ Society in King 
Street, Covent Garden, of which Sterling Coyne had 
been secretary, but who in 1856, I think, had been 
succeeded by Palgrave Simpson, a more or less re- 
tired dramatic author, a kindly man and everybody’s 
friend, generally spoken of as “Old Pal.” He was 
not a bad melodramatic actor as an amateur, and 
was one of the lights, or heavies, of the Canterbury 
“ Old Stagers,” whose performances still continue, 
with new scenery, younger actors, new dresses and 
appointments, and a renovated theatre. I am fore- 
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s^lHn^ matters as to the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 
But the result of my keeping B/aci Eyid Susan off 
the books of the Society was that a// the provincial 
managers met and decided that they would see me 
and my pieces further first ere they would play one 
of them. But they said, “ If Mr. Burnand wishes us 
to play his piece on special terms we will make them 
with him, provided he comes himself and plays in 
his own burlesque.” 

When Black Eye'd Susan had passed her hun- 
dredeth night (or more) and was well in for 
another hundred at least, I took the leading 
managers at their word, got up a company, made 
my bargains, and played at most of the leading 
theatres for some months, until I found (as at 
another time I did, with “ readings ’’) that it must 
be one thing or the other — either go on the boards 
as actor and author, or stay off and be content 
with being author and writer. If this hadn’t been 
my decision, of course I should have had to retire 
from the staff of Punchy as to attend “ in my place ” 
at the Cabinet Council dinners every Wednesday, 
and yet be performing at the ^me time in the 
provinces, would have been a tour de force only to 
be accomplished by the historic bird of Sir Boyle 
Roach that "could not be in more than two places 
at once.” However, I will return to the stage, that 
is, I will go back again to the point whence I started, 
the inception of Black Eye'd Susan, and proceeding 
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duly to the completion of it as a five*scene burlesque, 
the reading, the rehearsing it, and its production. ' 

In those primitively simple days, the prehistoric 
days of the drama, when an audience could at reason- 
able prices appreciate the humour and pathos of a 
two-act “domestic drama,” the broad fun, contem- 
porary “hits and allusions,” the •comic singing and 
the sprightly comic dancing in a burlesque, and then 
end up the evening with a roar of uncontrollable 
merriment at the broad situations of the “ laughable 
farce to finish with,” the theatrical caterers for the 
public had not so difficult a task as they have now- 
adays, in this “so-called twentieth century,” when 
the cultivated persons who would direct the public 
taste turn up their noses at farce, wonder how any- 
one could ever possibly have been amused by any 
burlesque that was ever played, and yet crowd to 
hear and see “ musical plays,” which, being mere 
shreds and patches stitched together by several pro- 
fessional “hands,” with a thin thread of story that 
cannot be dignified by the name of dramatic plot, run- 
ning through them, are rightly described as “ variety 
shows,” or “musical pieces.” The popularity of such 
pieces, as long as they can be amended at the 
will and pleasure of a deft manager, who can have 
quartettes and songs “let in,” and other songs taken 
out, and new dances substituted for old ones that 
have lost their “go,” will continue until this sort of 
“ variety ” shall have lost its charm, and they will then 
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give pjUice to genuine comic opera written by a single 
author and its music by one composer. JS'm cUtendaut, 
where is the composer ? 

We were all fairly sanguine about Black Eye'd 
Susan, though no one expected the great surprise 
that was in store for us on the first night, when, 
after a trio parodying the very favourite old air, 
In the Gipsy Life, by Balfe, sung by Mr. 
Howard as Dograss, Patty Oliver as Susan, and 
Mr. Danvers as The Dame, Charles Wyndham (now 
Sir Charles) and Miss Ada Taylor came bounding 
on as Hatchett, “a Deal Smuggler,” and Raker, 
“ an Ideal Smuggler,” and then the quintette of 
“ Pretty Seeusan ” Wcis inimitably sung by them, all 
dancing the while, and never for an instant quiet 
any one of them, except for the second, when all 
had to listen to Patty Oliver's nightingale trill, 
which, leading from the verse to the refrain, literally 
brought down the house in thunders of applause. 
Then the dancing and chorus were resumed, the 
steps became more and more varied, the movement 
faster and faster, until Danvers, as Dame Hatley, 
after bounding about like an irresponsible indiarubber 
rag doll, or a puppet in a fantoccini show, and after 
responding to some half a dozen encores, which 
roused the quintette to fresh exertions, sank ex- 
hausted ; whereupon Patty Oliver, gasping and smil- 
ing, and looking prettier than ever, curtsied in 
acknowledgment of thb compliment paid to her 
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and her companions, but resolutely declinfid to 
“ take any further steps in the matter.” By this 
scene the success of the burlesque, which was 
hardly in doubt for one minute after the first 
appearance of Mr. Fred. Dewar as Captain Cross - 
tree being rowed to shore in a little boat by Miss 
Rosina Ranoe as William ^ — we had several “sweet 
Williams ” after she left us to fulfil another engage- 
ment, but none with such a go and spirit or who 
looked the dapper little sailor to the life, that is, to 
the life required by burlesque, as she did, — was assured, 
and the scene between the slightly elevated Captain 
and the coquettish Susan kept the fun going fast and 
furious up to the culminating point of the court- 
martial consisting of several admirals of all sorts of 
colours who, while singing altogether “ He’s a jolly 
bad fellow ” as the “ verdict of them all ” on the 
unfortunate tar, are suddenly interrupted by the 
revivification of the supposed victim. It was a 
roughly and very readily written burlesque, with 
jingling rhymes of indifferent merit ; but it was 
dramatic, and it was acted with such energetic 
earnestness by all the principals as I have rarely seen 
equalled in the representations of this class of piece. 
Dame Hatley’s marvellous terpsichorean gymnastics 
were immortalised by Sir John Tenniel in a delight- 
fully humorous sketch commemorative of the un- 
expected pleasure he had taken in witnessing these 
“ feats of legs.” Charles Wyndham was a wonderful 
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dancer, and however nonsensical might have been 
what ‘he 1^ to do, he was thoroughly in earnest 
when doing it For nearly two years this burlesque 
held the boards at the Royalty, exceeding by many 
hundred nights the run of my previous burlesque 
Ixion at the same theatre under the management 
of Mrs. Selby. I followed with other burlesques 
and other pieces, of which only one — partly in prose 
dialogue, which was a new departure — achieved more 
than ordinary success. Subsequently Miss Oliver 
retired from management and falling ill not very 
long after quitting the boards, the stage lost one of 
the prettiest and merriest actresses of light comedy 
and burlesque. I fancy Patty Oliver was not much 
over forty at the time of her decease, and she must 
have gone on the stage very young, as my first 
recollection of her dates as far back as my Eton 
days, when I saw her for the first time, and remember 
her well — a handsome, dark -eyed girl with the 
prettiest voice possible, playing the ingenues ^t the 
Lyceum, then under the management of Charles 
Mathews and Madame Vestris. She appeared (how 
well I recollect it !) as the youthful daughter, with 
nothing much either to do or say, of Affable Hawk, 
the leading part, inimitably played by Charles 
Mathews, in the Game of Speculation (a translation 
of Monsieur Mercadet), with Robert Roxby, Frank 
Matthews (no relation to Charles) as Earthworm, and , 
a funny little corned^ of the name of Souter, 
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Happy nights those, when, after the comedy (with 
Mathews in h), the laughable farce (with Mathews 
in it), and the extravaganza, with Madame Vestris 
(and yet again Charles Mathews in it), with young Jack 
Reeve, Julia Sl George, and James Bland, all singing 
and acting capitally to our great contentment, as boys 
of fifteen, we (my Cousin Bransby was always the 
other boy on these occasions) were taken by my 
father and his friend (generally "Jimmy Rouse,” 
already mentioned), to an oyster shop, I think the name 
was Knight’s, — anyway it wasn’t Rule’s in Maiden 
Lane, — in the Strand, where we were regaled with 
oysters, stout, and bread and butter, brought to us by 
a plump “cherry cheek’d maid,” as “ Artaxominous, 
yclept the great,” styled his Distafhna. Jimmy, 
after the fashion of the young men about town of 
that day, invariably addressed her as " Mary, my 
dear,” and drank her health in the pewter, one eye 
wickedly winking at her the while, which compli- 
ments Mary, as ready to return chaff as was any 
one to give it, usually received with a "go along 
with you,” or with that p>erfect equanimity that 
never deserted her when she totted up the items of 
the repast without figuring them out on paper, and 
presented the bill “ out of her own head,” to the 
well satisfied customers. How we boys envied our 
elders their cigars after supper! How we admired 
"Jimmy,” who could be so easy and affable with the 
Uooming waitress ! Happy times ! The shop, I 
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see, still (here, but, somehow, it has lost its 
homely appearance, by having apparently entered 
into some sort of rivalry with the modem flaring, 
glaring, upper-ten restaurations '‘ok on soupe” but 
not in the jolly old Bohemian fashion of “ long, 
long ago,’’ when the "best natives” were only about 
a shilling a dozen,, and all the world was young and 
had an excellent digestion! 

However, the foregoing is only a "cast back” 
h propos of Patty Oliver as Pretty Seeusan, who, 
fortunately for all concerned, “ did not say no ” to 
the burlesque when it was offered to her. 



CHAPTER XXII 

MARK LEMON IN RETIREMENT— GEORGE SALA 
AND SHIRLEY BROOKS — PROFESSOR — TOM 
TAYLOR— LEECH— THACKERAY— DU MAURIER 
— SAMBOURNE— TENNIEL— OUR RIDES— OUT- 
INGS— THE ‘‘T.P.C.”— J NOS MOUTONS— SUSAN 
RUNNING— NOTE ON TRILBY— EXPERIENTIA 
DOCET — RETROSPECTIVE — PROSPECTIVE — 
BLTNN— BACONS— ARTHUR BACON— OLD SHIP 
—BRIGHTON — N YE CHART — AN INTERRUP- 
TION 

I N the meantime my work for Punch was going 
on steadily and prosperously. Of my fellow- 
workers on the staff, apart from companionship at 
the stable, I knew comparatively little, with the 
exception of Mark Lemon, on whom I used to call 
at his rooms in town, or at the Tavistock Hotel. 
Both at his house at Crawley, and when he was 
staying at some out-of-the-way cosy inn in Sussex, 
my wife and I, when even we were at Brighton, 
used to visit' Mark Lemon, enjoying his cheery com- 
panionship and his excellent stories. With the ex- 
ception of Shirley and Mrs. Brooks, at whose house 
in Regent Park we used fre<^uently to dine or sup, 
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* and who, later on, used to drive down to spend the 
Sunday with us at Hale Lodge, when we lived out 
of town, I did not “know” any of my collabo- 
rateurs “at home,” as the Eton boy used to put 
it, for there was all the difference between being a 
fellow-schoolfellow of a “ chap ” and “ knowing him 
at home the former being knowledge acquired in a 
formal capacity, the later involving intimacy. Horace 
Mayhew, “the wicked marquis," I knew next best, as 
him I was wont to come across whenever I had “a 
night out," or whenever I happened to dine at some 
eccentric club, the members of which sat late and 
retired early. These men were of the second or 
third literary class, who might be included under the 
heading of “ supper-numeraries,” depicted by Tom 
Robertson at his “ Owl’s Roost,” a convivial fraternity, 
living from hand (with a glass of spirits and water 
in it) to mouth, doing odd journalistic jobs, know- 
ing something about everybody ; a kindly lot, of little 
profit to themselves, but of marketable value to news- 
paper editors. Horace Mayhew, when in funds, would 
assist several of these impecunious gentry, as would 
that king of Bohemians, George^ Augustus Sala, the 
most brilliant, the most quaint, the wittiest, the 
kindest, and the most quarrelsome of them all. 
Warm-hearted, soft-hearted, as honest’ a man as 
ever breathed, he was so exquisitely “ tetchy ’’ that 
I doubt whether there was a single one of his 
very best and most ii\timate friends who, at some 
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time or another, had not had a desperate fjjuarrel 
with him about nothing. He and Shirley Brooks 
were bosom and boon companions until Geoige 
Augustus took offence at something Shirley had 
written, and then they went at it like Knights of 
the Press, in an affray, with their burnished and 
sharpened steel pens in rest Who cared for either ? 
A few journalists ; still fewer artists, and two or three 
personal friends, members of second-rate literary clubs. 
Was the public interested in, or even amused by, this 
slinging of ink ? Not a bit of it ; for it was not 
concerning a matter of any sort of public importance, 
or of any literary value, that they were at loggerheads ; 
it was purely personal. Their attacks on one another 
in print were absolutely unintelligible to the general 
public. 

Of Percival Leigh, “ the Professor,” I knew little 
more at the time of his death than 1 did when 1 
first sat next to him at the Punch table. Tom 
Taylor, as a member of the Dramatic Authors' 
Society and of the Garrick, I used frequently to 
meet, but only once was I at his house at Lavender 
Hill. So I may say of Leech, on whom in his 
house at Kensington I called once, not many months 
before he died, when he showed me a number of 
pencil membranda, in pocket-books, for future “ cuts ” 
in Punch. Of Thackeray I knew more, in the very 
short time I had for seeing him in his own home, and 
at the Punch table, than I 4H of ^ny of the others. 
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‘except Mark and Shirley. With the advent to “ the 
table*” of Du Maurier and Samboume, filling the 
places left vacant by Leech and Thackeray, began a 
new era of, at that time, “ new men ” on Punch, who, 
with the slight advantage to me of being their senior on 
the staff by a few months, were in effect “ co-aequales.” 
Charles Keene I once visited at his studio in Chelsea, 
only once ; two or three times at his house in 
Kensington. John Tenniel I used frequently to 
meet quite away from Punch business, as he was 
always a devoted equestrian, and this, as the only 
form of exercise possessing any charm for me, brought 
us together. Any number of delightful rides have 
we enjoyed together, one of the many and one of the 
best and longest having been a couple of days in 
Epping Forest, when Linley Samboume, Tenniel, 
and myself put up our horses at the Forest Inn, 
Chingford, dined happily, slept well, rose early, and 
rode all day, arriving in London about eight in the 
evening. A most delightful “ outing.” 

While on this equestrian subject, I may as well 
mention the “T.P.C.,” although properly its place 
in these reminiscences is very much later, the date 
of its origin being Sunday, May 25, 1890, as entered 
in the club’s diary by our indefatigable secretary, 
Charles Willie Mathews, now K.C. The’commence- 
ment of the club was on this wise. Frank Lock- 
wood, Q.C., Linley Samboume, Willie Mathews, and 
myself used to ride out pretty regularly every Sunday 
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morning ; we took our gallop in Richmond Park, and* 
returned to our respective homes in time for lunch. 
Sometimes John Tenniel would accompany us ; and 
frequently Charles Russell (then Sir Charles, Q.C. 
and M.P., that is, before he rose to the Chief Justice- 
ship) would add himself to our number, quitting us 
at the Robin Hood Gate of Richmond Park in 
order to pursue his way, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with one of his sons, Arthur or Charles, to Tadworth 
Court, Epsom, his country house. During the week, 
while taking an early jog in Rotten Row, we would 
be arranging for our next Sunday’s ride, and then 
Sir Edward Lawson, in those days an indefatigable 
horseman, would ask if he might join what sounded 
to him likely to be a very pleasant party. So it 
grew, until every Sunday, in spring and summer, we 
could fairly count upon a party of five out-of-town 
riders. 

One Sunday at the Greyhound, at Hampton 
Court I think, while we were lunching, I suggested 
that as a few commercial men working together in- 
variably formed themselves into a company, so we 
might turn ourselves into a club. 

" There are rowing clubs,” quoth Lockwood. 

“ Why not riding clubs ? ” propounded Willie 
Mathews. ‘ 

“The Chief” (Sir Charles Russell was always 
“ the Chief”) gravely considered the proposal, argued 
it pro and con^ and finally put it to -the vote of the 
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meeting, when the motion “ that such a club be 
started ” was. carried unanimously. 

We proceeded at once to the election of members 
and officers. Sir Charles was to be the president, 
and to be henceforth spoken of and addressed as 
“ President," or, as Sir Frank translated it into his 
best French, " Mossoo le Presidong." I was elected 
“ Vice-President,” a purely honorary distinction, in- 
volving no responsibility of any kind, and Willie 
Mathews accepted the secretaryship. It was further 
proposed that “notices should be printed and sent 
to the members, advertising the meet for the next 
Sunday or any other day ; that these notices should 
be on post-cards, and," it was gravely added by Frank 
Lockwood, that “all expenses, necessitated by the 
printing, addressing, signing, and posting such cards, 
should be borne by the honorary secretary,” 

This was carried nem. con. amid much laughter, in 
which the hon. sec. heartily joined. 

I fancy our party was Sir Charles Russell, Frank 
Lockwood, Sir Edward Lawson, John Tenniel, 
Linley Sambourne, Willie Mathews, Harry Fumiss, 
and myself. 

• The name of the club was my suggestion. “We,” 
I put it, “ were primarily roadsters, starting invari- 
ably from London, and bound to the roads until we 
reached commons like Wimbledon and Putney and 
the green sward of Richmond. Now the only two 
distingiushed equestrians associated not only with 
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hard riding, but distinctly with hard-road*riding, were 
honest Johnnie Gil^H and dishonest Dick Tui^'n. 
Ergo. Let us call ourselves ‘ The Two Pins Club.’ ” 
And this was carried by acclamation. 

When we found that we should for reasons limit 
our number exclusively to nine members, an amend- 
ment was proposed whereby the -“Two Pins Club” 
would be altered to the “ Nine Pins Club,” which 
amendment, as appe^ing to the ear and not to sound 
common sense, and being of the nature of a legal 
quibble, abhorrent alike to our President, to Lock- 
wood, and to Mathews, was negatived without a 
dissentient voice. 

So the number of our members was nine and the 
name of the club was the “T.P.C.” Notices adver- 
tising the meetings of the “T.P.C.,” short "pars,” 
from Edward Lawson’s pen, describing the gathering's 
appeared, mysteriously, in the Daily Telegraph and 
in one or two other papers. In clubs they began 
to ask what it meant. Mr. John Hare, who had 
recently taken to riding, was added to our list, and 
Frank Russell, one of our president’s sons, com- 
pleted it. 

We had delightful rides. Lord Rosebery invited 
the club to lunch at the Durdans, and afterwards 
confided his opinion to a friend that " this club had 
only one horse and one story between all the 
members.” The foundation for this witticism having 
been diat out of the nine who lunched, only four 
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'had ridden over from Tadworth ; and on this occasion 
thfere was one excdlent «toiy, the special property of 
the club, which eclipsed all the others. It was a 
merry midday meal, and everyone was in the best 
of spirits, especially our host. In fact the club 
received a number of invitations, but as the horses 
had to be invited as well, it was not every invitation 
that could be accepted. The president was hos- 
pitality itself ; at Ms “ open house ” at Tadworth we 
were entertained splendidly. The invitation on a 
second occasion, when Lady Russell vms at home, 
was extended to the “spindle-side” of the T.P.C. 

Sir Edward Lawson, too, gave us a magnificent 
reception at Hall Barn, when some “ trained ” their 
horses down; but I, considering “training” unworthy 
of a T.P.C. man, stuck to the saddle, and rode from 
town, staying the next day at Hall Bam, and back to 
town the day after. I had a companion in Sam- 
bourne on my return. Edward Lawson rode part of 
the way, then returned to his house. Pleasant times 
to remember. 

All this hospitality and conviviality spread the 
fame of the club to such an extent that applications 
for admittance to membership came in from all 
quarters. It was a big success; but to increase it 
was to ruin it Members were now to be admitted 
because of their social distinction, and the qualifica- 
tion of possessing a horse, or of being able to ride, 
ceased to be absolutcdy essential ; and if this was 
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ilo longer to be the situ gud non condition of member- 
ship in a riding club, what on earth was the use ‘of 
keeping up its distinctively equestrian character ? 

There was a dinner given by ourselves to our- 
selves, at the Garrick Club, to which we could each 
ask a friend, in order to propose and elect him as a 
member of the T.P.C. 

We drank the president’s health most cordially ; 
that and I think the secretary’s heklth were the only 
formal toastSr hut somehow or another there ensued 
a lot of speechifying, nothing formal but everything 
very amusing. As to elections — why, we elected 
everybody present! Mr. Pinero, who rarely rode, 
Sir Geotg^e Lewis, who never rode, and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, of whose few performances on horseback I 
had, in the earlier days of our acquaintance, been an 
amused but somewhat nervous eye-witness (his know- 
ledge of riding being just a trifle superior to Mr. 
Winkle’s), were all elected ; also, I think, some others 
who not only had never ridden, but who never for a 
moment had entertained the slightest intention of 
riding. 

As a matter of fact with that dinner, "and with 
those additions to our number the club began -to 
totter. Then, instead of a joyous party of five or 
seven meeting, only “three horsemen might be seen,” 
as the ancient novelist, G. P. R. James, used to write, 
“ wending their way towards the trysting - place.” 
And the tryst became triste. Then two met, and 
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’d^pldred the falling oE It was a painftd reflection 
thit, in an equestrian club ” so many members, once 
well mounted, had all fallen ojfl " O what a falling 
oE was there ! ” “Afterwards, there was a temporary 
remounting ; but when our dear Chief became 
the Chief indeed. Lord Chief Justice of England, 
then we felt that, if he led us out ai all, it ought to 
be with some state worthy of his dignity. Frank 
Lockwood was Sir Frank* Q.C., M.P., and we had 
Sir Edward Law^n, Bart., but Lord Chief Justice of 
England — no, this was “too high for t|^e likes” of 
the T.P.C. as a body. Fancy Johnnie Gilpin and 
Dick Turpin, specially the latter, hobnobbing with 
the Chief Justice! 

No ; ’twas not as an “ equestrian club ” ought to be, 
“ on all-fourS” ; and so farewell to the T.P.C. for ever, 
and “ if for ever. Care thee well ! ” we said nothing ; 
we did nothing. 

^ 04 w« never mentioned it, 

U’s name was never heard,” 

as the old soiig has it, and so it passed into the list of 
clubs that tiad been, leaving but a name, and many 
happy memories,^ behind. At the .end of the session 
of 1892 the “T.P.C.” ceased to exist. And I am 
glad it happened so. The melancholy ^note to be 
sounded* in every club is when the old friend and 
companion does not jpmswer to his name qn the 
roll-call. ]^ot so very" long after the club had thus 
silently extinguished itself, we were all of us mourn- 

voju. 11. — ^4 
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ing the decease of two distinguished men, om 
Charles Russell, who had become Lord Killbw^n, 
kindest-hearted man and staunchest friend, and the 
other, his constant companion, in business as in 
pleasme, Sir Frank Lockwood, one of the very best, 
the most unaffected, as he was one of the witdest 
and most genial of all the companions I have ever 
known and loved. 

This is a digression from what ought to be the 
r^fular course of Reminiscences ; l^ut it is better, 1 
feel sure, tQ follow the impulse of the moment, and 
to tell the tale that seems to come in opportunely, 
than to wait for the exact place and date where, 
chronologically, it should appear, as if I were 
measuring these random reminiscences by the rule of 
thumb. After this digression, which is not so much 
a wandering away as a leap in advance, 1 will attempt 
a process which was easily carried out by Hop o' 
my Thumb when he cleverly found his way out 
of the wood by means of pebbles, or nuts, which 
he had previously dropped on the road, and which 
served him as landmarks. In the present case 
neither pebbles npr nuts, but a > few dates, will 
assist me. 

While BUuk Eye' d Susan, which had been produced 
on my birthday, November 29, 1866, was continuing 
her triumphant career at the Royalty, I had plenty to 
do for other theatres, with regular work for Punch, to 
which 1 gave at least a couple of days a week. And 
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^ propos of this regular work, although a young 
and ready writer I went to it with a will, and it cost 
me no effort, yet, when called upon, as I occasionally 
am, to give advice to anyone with the dangerous 
facility for regular light journalistic work and for 
dramatic writing, I am bound to say : Stick to one 
line of business onl]^ ; choose drama, or light literature, 
if these two come easily to your hand, but, as by 
dramatic work you can nowadays make ten times 
the amount that you can ever hope to realise by 
journalism light or heavy, or even by novel-writing, 
unless you have some exceptional success when 
your dramatic version of your own novel will bring in 
treble the sum you will receive from your publishers, 
my advice is, stick to the drama. You may fail three 
times out of four perhaps ; but let one play catch the 
public, and straightway you will become a compara- 
tively rich man. George du Maurier used pen and 
pencil for Triihy. It was excellent writing, reminis- 
cent of his model Thackeray, but with variations in a 
style that was peculiarly his own; and the success 
of Trilby as a novel, praised as it was by critics, 
was not equal to its merits, thatds, in England. It 
‘caMi%\vl OTv’ Vxv kmencai-, \t went Vika wWdStta-, 
someone, struck by a ‘happy thought,’, dramatised 
it, and the drama, in the profits of which Du 
Maurier only shared,^ iM'ought in, and went on 
bringing in, more than the author, in his wildest 
dreams of avarice, could possibly have imagined. 
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Fortunately For him, the publishers had generously 
handed over to him the dramatic rights, with whiclh 
Du Maurier had parted for some small sum, like fifty 
pounds down (as not likely to be of any value !), and 
fortunately also, by the improved law of “ copyright and 
dramatic rights ” affecting England and America, Du 
Maurier's consent to the dramatisation was essential, 
and thus he became a partner in the dramatic 
property created by Trilby as a play. But in my 
time, alas! the recogfnition of “authors’ rights and 
copyrights,” at home and abroad, as well as the 
system of ^encies and percentages, was only just 
commencing. Boucicault had begun it, and, but for 
his genius for speculation, would have done wonder- 
fully well both as actor and author. I was a bit 
too late in the field, and my duties being divided, I 
gradually found myself bestowing far more time on 
my ** Punch-'ffor\i” than upon plays. So it followed 
that instead of settling down to steadily thinking 
out and constructing a drama or a comedy, I took to 
adapting from the French, which was to me a very 
easy matter, since managers paid well for work 
done; but, of course, as there are other interests 
involved, those of the English adapter are not 
permanent , 

The money began to come in with Black Eye'd 
Sman as with dramatic work that followed it, but the 
large amounts that dramatic authors make nowadays 
would have seemed impossible, and indeed were so, 
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to such dramatists as Tom Taylor, Oxenford, Watts, 
.Phillips, Bayle Bernard, the Broughs, Frank Tal- 
fourd, H. J. Byron, W, S. Gilbert (before he and 
Arthur Sullivan had “struck ile” at the Opera 
Comique and then at the Savoy), Reece, Halliday, 
and other “minor bards,” and going back to an 
earlier date, before my time, to Sheridan Knowles, 
Bulwer Lytton, Douglas Jerrold, and their con- 
temporaries. Old Maddox in Albert Smith's day 
used to pay five pounds to a hack translator for 
turning a French farce into English, and the French 
author had no rights whatever. Following Bouci- 
cault’s lead, Byron, I think, increased his terms, but 
his Our Boys, which ought to. have, and which would 
have made him a millionaire in these days, never 
realised for the author anything like the sum made by 
the London managers, Messrs. James and Thome. 
As fees, I remember Tom Robertson, who had for 
years vowed, with Savage-Club earnestness, that 
“when his turn should come he would make the 
managers pay,” received, as he once told me, 
ten pounds per night at the Hay market when 
he wrote for Sothera, and so, also, I fancy, did 
W. S. Gilbert, whose Palace of Truth had taken the 
town by storm. Of course, subsequently, the fortunes 
made by D’Oyly Carte, Gilbert, and Sullivan with 
their “ Savoy Operas ” was an exception without, so 
far as I am aware, a precedent That composer and 
librettist did hot start at the Opera Comique on the 
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same footing diat they continued when they came to 
the new house, the Savoy Theatre. This I happ^ to 
know, as with Alfred Cellier I was asked to write an 
opera, which I undertook to do, provided we both 
received exactly the same terms as had been paid to 
Gilbert and Sullivan for the Sorurer and Pinafore. 
Those terms amounted to no more, indeed a little 
less, than what Gilbert alone had received from 
Buckstone at the Haymarket for his Ptdace of 
Trutk, and less than Tom Robertson had told me 
he was asking Sothem. Nowadays a dramatic 
author makes a thousand pounds where some fifty 
years ago he would not have made a tenth of that 
sum ; and for an operatic librettist the payment 
was ridiculously small, though it must be admitted 
that his work was generally rather slovenly, as may 
be seen from any cursory glance over the libretti 
of such popular operas as Wallace’s Maritana, 
Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, The Bondman, and indeed 
all the results of the successful Balfe < and • Bunn 
(“The Poet Bunn,” as Punch used to call him) 
collaboration. 

So with means and family increasing, and every- 
thing going along prosperously, I could take my 
work as I took my pleasure, easily, and the two went 
together, for I could always work out of doors, riding 
or walking, and an idea “when found” was imme- 
diately “made a note of." 

About this time, as 1 have said, I used to run 
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down occasionally to Brighton to stay with friends or 
to pnt up for a few days in lodgings, and now and then 
to treat ourselves, my wife and self, to a hotel, 
generally Bacon's, whose landlord, Arthur Bacon, 
was always “an old buck of the first water," with a 
hearty old-fashioned welcome to all his visitors, an 
immaculate white .waistcoat, a brilliant flower in his 
button-hole, and such shining boots as illumined his 
paths on the darkest night He spoke in a high 
falsetto, and laughed with a comical little nervous 
squeak. He was an excellent host insisted on 
waiting at table himself to see that everything was 
properly served, that the waiters did their duty, and 
also to artfully recommend the most expensive wine 
at the most expansive moment. This geniality told 
in the bill, whose proportions, when the departing 
guest, or rather the “parting” guest, saw it on his 
last morning, made his hair stand on end like the 
fretful porcupine’s quills. As Traddles observed on 
similar occasions, “it was a pull.” And there was 
Arthur shining and smiling and rubbing his hands 
and “hoping to see you again soon” and offering 
you a glass of anjrthing you liked to take (which 
you didn’t, for fear of reoffening the account) 
before you went off by coach, or train, as the case 
might be. 

Arthur Bacon knew “everybody who was any- 
body,” everywhere and anywhere. His and his 
brother’s hotel, the Old Ship, was for years the 
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rendeevms of theatrical, musical, and sporting cele- 
brities. Here, if we didn’t take up our temporary 
abode, we were at least quite at home whenever 
we chose to drop in and dine, that is, when we 
could afford “to do ourselves particularly well.” It 
was in the winter; I was taking a holiday and 
amusing myself with the Brighton harriers, while 
my wife and our little family (I think we had got 
as far as three then out of the future seven), with 
some friends, found plenty to do during the day. 
At night either I worked, or we looked in at the 
theatre, of which the proprietor, Mr. Nye Chart, was 
an excellent specimen of the old-fashioned country 
manager, who had a stock company, capital per- 
formances, and, at Christmas, a pantomime that 
regularly drew all Brighton for six weeks without 
relying to any great extent upon “stars.” 

Now this visit was my last long stay in Brighton 
for mere amusement, as in later years I only went 
down there on the occasion of our A.D.C. perform- 
ances, with which during the cricket weeks, in 
imitation of the Old Stagers at Canterbury, the 
members of the Nunc Cricket Club, Cambridge, 
combined with those of the A.D.C. to entertain ^e 
residents and visitors at Brighton. 

The mention of “ visitors, at Brighton ” recalls to 
my mind an episode to which I propose devoting a 
separate chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE MYSTERIOUS LADY 

O N one occasion of our staying a few weeks at 
Brighton, I think it must have been in the 
February of either 1869 or 1870, an old Cambridge 
friend of mine, a Trinity man, who was excep- 
tionally well off, nominally a barrister, but as a 
matter of fact a gentleman at large, and one of 
those who. as the song says, *'live at home (or 
abroad) at ease,” had taken up his temporary 
abode in some pleasant chambers on the King’s 
Parade. Edward Aynsley was a well-read man, a 
charming companion, and enjoyed the reputation 
among his intimates of being made of most impres- 
sionable and inflammable material where the fair 
sex were concerned. He was eminently a ladies’ 
man, not by any means a confinned bachelor, as he 
was 

** Frit ^ se could he only find 

The sweet and fair one suited to his mind/* ^ 

“Teddy A.,” as he was familiarly known to his 
friends, was just on thirty, having staged up at 
Cambridge simply because he liked colle^ life, and 
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had ‘'troops of friends’* up there among the younger 
generation of “ Dons.” 

He possessed an excellent memory for quotations ; 
he was an admirable scholar, speaking French, Italiaui, 
and German fluently, and well up in literature 
g^erally. But he had one strange defect, and that 
was of memory for names and addresses. He could 
quote the classics, and he had them at his finger- 
ends. You might rely on him, if betting, for the 
correctness of a quotation; but ask him, “Who 
was that you were just speaking to?” and it was 
a hundred to one he would reply with a puzzled 
expression, and then with a sort of pained smile, 
“Ton my soul, I know him better than my own 
brother, but I’m hanged if I can remember his name. 
However, I shall meet him again, and if not 1 shall 
call on him.” 

“ Call } Where does he live ? " 

“Ah,” he would reply musingly, “I can't re- 
member that either. But What’s-his-name knows, 
and I’ll ask Aim.” 

“Who is What's-his-name ? ” would be the next 
question. , 

“ Oh ! ” this a bit irritably, as if annoyed with my 
denseness, ‘*yo»r man-^ou know — fellow with white 
hat — hotel— brilliant flower in button-hole ” — 

“ Ah ! ” 1 saw at once a light breaking in on me. 
“ You mean Arthur Bacon.” 

“ That’s the chap I ” he exclaimed jbyfully. “ Bacon 
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knows everybody in Brighton. Only got to him, 
and rU find out who Thingummy is.” 

“ Teddy A.” would be quite satisfied with his own 
sagacity, and would take the next opportunity of 
consulting the authority, unless he had totally f<Mr> 
gotten the circumstance, which was more than likely 
he would do within ‘five minutes of having closed the 
subject 

One morning I had started on my hired horse, 
when I saw “ Teddy A.” in faultless equestrian ** get 
up,*’ and on my singing out to him the refrain that 
he and I had often heard o’ nights sung by the 
choristers at Evans’s — 

who will o’er the dilwns so CreOi 
O who will with me ride?” 

he replied that he would go down part of the way 
with me, as he had promised to accompany Miss 
— Miss . . . but here the name failed him, and I 
couldn’t help him. 

Perhaps I shall be de trap," I suggested. 

“Not in the least, my dear fellow,” said Teddy. 
“ It’s rather a romance. I’ll tell you.” He was now 
in the saddle. “Yesterday I was riding on the 
downs, and there a lady gallops along and her 
groom following. Suddenly her hat came off; her 
hair came down. The hat frightened the groom’s 
horse, which bolted ibr all he was worth, and I 
came up just in time to get off, collar the hat and 
veil, and offer my services generally.’ 
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“IVetty?” I asked. 

“ Very ! ” he returned emphatically ; and knowing ' 
his faibU., I saw at once that he was decidedly 
hard hit, or, at all events, “gone” very far in that 
(firection. 

“ What became of her ? " I inquired. 

“Well, we found the groom*; he was all right; 
and then I asked if 1 might accompany her home. 
She said she should be delighted, and so we rode 
back t<^ether, and she promised she would be out 
this morning.” 

“ Do you call for her ? ” I wanted to know. 

“ No,’’ he replied ; “ I don’t know where she lives. 
She spoke of her uncle and aunt.” 

“ But you saw her home ^ ” 

“ I didn’t like to. I thought it wasn’t quite the 
thing, and somehow 1 gathered that her people are 
awfully particular — ^but — ha ! ” 

This sudden exclamation was caused by the 
appearance of the fair equestrienne herself, followed 
by her groom in a neat livery. Both were well 
mounted. She at once bowed gracefully to Teddy. 
The groom touched his hat respectfully, and I raised 
my hat to the lady, intending to ride off in an opposite 
direction as not to be a spoiler of sport, when 
Teddy insisted on introducing me to her. 

“Let me,” he said, “introduce to you my great 
friend — um — ^um — ” And he had totally forgotten 
my name I However, he mumbled riomething which 
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did duty for my name and for the lady’s, and thus we 
were introduced. 

She was young, about twenty-two 1 should say, 
with a beautiful pink-and-white complexion, more 
white than pink, and not in the least made-up ; fault- 
lessly attired, most elegant figure, and trh bimgantie. 
She was full of fcin and good spirits, and after 
pursuing our way for some time together, I excused 
myself, and turned my horse’s head in the directmn 
of Shoreham, whereas they were making for Rotting- 
dean and the parts thereabout 

I wondered who she was ; evidently a very lady- 
like girl, if not absolutely the genuine article. On 
reflection, I began to think that if she were all that I 
am sure my friend Edward credited her with being, 
it was highly probable that this ** day's ride,” as the 
title of ChaHes Lever’s novel goes, would eventuate 
in “a Life’s Romance.” 

For the next two days I saw hardly anything of 
Edward A. Then he turned up; and, as my wife 
happened to be going to the theatre with some 
friends, I proposed that we should dine together at 
Mutton’s. 

Carried nem. con. 

On my way thither I interrogated him as to his 
progress. 

" Oh,” he said, takii^ my aim confidentially, “ she 
is — well — words can’t express it ! ” 

“ Oho,” said ** tt’i as bad as that, is it ? ” 
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a case,’* he replksd serioisdy. "She is 
evidently very well off and well connected, but ho* 
people are awfully pauticular.” 

" What’s her name P ” I asked ; but I might have 
foreseen the reply and saved myself the trouble. 

"Well," he said, “there’s my difficulty. I can’t 
tek her point-blank’’ — 

“ What ! ’’ I cried, "haven’t you found out ? " 

"Not yet — ^but I slmll,’’ he answered. "You see 
it’s this way. We ride out — and we have lunched 
out — over at a little rusric place near-near — well, 
I can’t quite remember” — 

" Rottingd«m ? ’’ I suggested. 

"In that directibn,” he replied; “and I've done 
my best — ^but somehow I haven’t arrived at it — and 
of coarse I couldn’t ask rite groom.’’ 

“No, naturally,” I replied; "but when you ride 
back, where does she dismount ? ” 

" I don’t know,” he said, his head ; " the 

only time I saw her dismount; the groom was waiting 
to take her horse, and she got into a fly, and I dis- . 
mounted and went up to speak to her, when, bdbre 
I could get to tho window, the flyman drove off — 
stupid ass ; and when 1 thought I would ask *the 
groom whqre his stables were, he had disai^)eared.” 
“Odd!” 

“Not at all,” he relied quite simply; “ I missed 
the opportunity. But as she has asked me, or as 
good as arited me, to call at th<^ house— her aunt’s. 
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I thiidc it uh-^ unde’th-or both— I shall find out 
tomorrow f^jsimply {ratting the question to her.” 

“And then,” I added, “mind you have a {)encn 
ready and write down the address." 

“ I will, old boy, I will She is the sweetest " — 
and he was bursting forth into rhapsody when we 
found ourselves at the door of the celebrated 
restaurateur's, wluch even in those days was in 
advance of anything of the sort (if there were any* 
thing of the sort) in Brighton. 

We todc our table, ordered the dinner. There 
were not many people there. Evidently finishing 
their dinner sat a couple, a gmitleman and a lady. 
The lady’s face was partially turned away from us. 
Suddenly quivering, like a pointer in sight of his 
bird, Edward grasped me by the arm and exclaimed 
in an agitated whisper — 

“ By Jove I there she is ! ! ” 

I had only seen his equestrian companion once, 
as I have stated, but thm« was no mistaking her 
peculiar pallor and, as she turned, her really lustrous 
eyes. She was quietly dressed, and was evidently a 
lady, and a very elegant well-bred lady into the bargain. 

While the gentleman was settling the bill, the 
lady leisurely drew on her wdl-fitting gloves, and 1 
saw her shapely fingers sparkled with rings. Then 
they both rose, the gentleman preceding, and advanced 
towards the door* In dcfing so, they had to pass by 
the table at whi^ we wwe seated. 
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Edward rose to the oceaston ; that is, with a 
heightened colour and stmiewhat flustered fade, he 
stood up, and disentai^ling himself from the napkin 
and cruet-stand {which seemed hent on accompanying 
him, and was, certainly, bent after its sharp descent 
on to the floor), he advanced so as to interrupt the 
lady’s further progress. This strat^ic movement, it 
need hardly be said, he executed in his very best and 
most courtier-like manner. 

The lady raised her eyebrows, clearly astonidied, 
whereupon my friend took his courage in both hands, 
and blurted out— > 

“ 1 had no idea that 1 should have the pleasure 
of meeting you here, so I take the opportunity ” — 

He subsequently explained to me that he was 
about to add some unimportant question as to the 
rendezvous for to-morrow’s ride, which, for the matter 
of that, had been already settled. But at this point 
he came to a full stop, not so much on account of 
the astonished, indeed perturbed, expression on her 
countenance, but because the gentleman, a military- 
looking man, above the average height, with a fair 
moustache, advancing, said severely but quite politely — 

“I beg your pardtm, sir; but some mistdte 1 
fancy ? ” 

The lady inclined her head, seemed more amused 
than offended, and moved towards the door. 

“Well,” stammered Teddy, “I really— b^ pardon 
— ^most extraordinary resemblance 
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The lady {laused M die door awaiting Insr com- 
{MOiion, who, aiddressing himsdf to £dward» cdtserved 
oourteousiy — 

“ Some curious likeness ? Ah, I know what that 
is. Excuse me, I mustn’t keep my wife waiting,” 
and lifting his hat with the utmost civility, he bowed 
himself off, ami in another minute the door had 
closed behind them. 

Edward sat down without a word. He stared; 
be frowned; he meditated. At last, brushing his 
hair back from his forehead with his hand, he 
, muttered to himself, “ Well, 1 am — ” 

" Blank ” best expresses hb state mind at the 
moment. I was considerably puzzled. 

Personally, I could have taken my solemn oath 
in a court of justice that '* to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief” this lady was the very identical 
”she” whom I had encountered out riding. Of 
course my evidence would have broken down on 
cross-examination, as I had seen her only once, 
and then in a costume totally unlike her present 
attire. 

Reasoning titus, 1 witlxlrew.my support, and 
as tiiis subject constituted our sole theme of con- 
versation during dinner--^ theme with a diversity 
of variations, but always retinrning to the original 
motive — we bad not a very lively time of it. 

Slowly we saunter^ to his rooms in King’s 
Parade, still discussing the Situation. 

VOL. II. — 5 
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“ If it wRsa’t she, wIm> the deuce was itT he* 
asked file. 

“ 1 don't see that that matters,” was my render. 

Gradually, with our cigars and handy and soda 
{whi^ was not the £ashion then), our talk became 
discursive, and he tdd me how he bad takmi these 
rooms for two or three months, and was making 
them as much like his bachelor quarters in town as 
possible. He had an amusing album and portfolio, 
and some interesting first editions he had recently 
acquired, and among other things ancient desk 
with a secret drawer in it that had at first “ intrigued ” 
him much, bdt having become accustomed to it he 
^owed me how easy it was to open, and what 
exquisite workmanship had been exercised on its 
construction. 

“ I use it as a bank,” he expWned. 

I fancy the secret drawer cmitained about a 
hundred pounds’ worth or more of Bank of England 
notes. 

“ I’m always buying curios,” he explained, “ and 
so it’s just as well, when one is away from home, 
to have ‘the ready, at hand.” 

I congratulated him on being so fortunate as 
to possess“the ready at hand,” and on being able 
to indulge his fancies so freely. 

“Ah!” he said, relapsuig' into his state of sad 
wonderment, “ I wouldn’t remain a bachelor long, if 
only”— 
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1 he A ' sileiu» ensued. 

Then he brol^ out — 

«|fj^ lie exdeuihed, that was " — ^he paused, 
then resumed — ** if that was What’s^iefoname, then 
one dT two things follows; either she is a married 
woman mid a hopeless, heartless, bad ’un, who has 
been malting a fobl of me, and been playing fast 
and loose **-—' 

“ Literally ‘fast,’ and very • loose,’ ’’ I cut in. 

“ Precisely,” he continued, “or I have made the 
most extraordinary mistake that ever a man oouM 
^makc ! ” 

“Quite so,” I agreed. 

“ But to-morrow I shall find out” 

“How?" 

“ Because," he replied, “ she has promised to meet 
me as usual, and to take our ride together, and we are 
to go to AKKston, br in that direction.’’ 

“ Then,” said I, rising to go, “ to-morrow settles 
it” 

“To-morrow sAa// settle it," he said emphatically, 
as I took my leave. 

The next day a tdegram summoned me up to 
town on business. On returning, my wife informed 
me that Edward had called and seemed anxious 
to see me. I could not ronfide to her the story, 
as the secret was not mine, so I merely observed 
that 1 would be* at his rooms early next day, or, if 
not, that we should meet out riding. Next morning. 
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however, it so hai^>ened tbat, in conwi^tieQoe of my 
not having left any orderSi the horse i l»d ii»«% 
ridden had been let out to somebody, end so after 
writing down in the stable-book the h<Mjr at which 1 
sh<nild require him for the next three days, I betook 
myself to Edward's rooms. 

“ He was at home ; yes,” said* the landlady, *' but 
I rather think,” she added in a somewhat confused 
manner, *‘that he is engaged just at this mmnent 
ril inquire, sir?" 

“ Yes ; kindly ; will you ? " 

That Edward riiould be ** engaged" occurred tp, 
me as curiously suggestive. 

She returned with the request that I should 
“step up.” 

1 stepped up. 

Edward welcomed me heartily, and proceeded 
at once to introduce me to two ladies ; tbat is, when 
1 say introduce me, he mentioned my name, prob- 
ably because, as the landlady had just announced 
me, it was fresh in his memory, and so introduced 
tue to the ladies, but not the ladies to me. 

The younger,, one was the fair equestrienne. 
She rose at once; recognised me, and was most 
gracious. 

“Aunt,” she said, turnii^ to the elder lady, a 
rather “ comfortable "-lotAii^ person, without any 
distinction of manner, “this is the gmideman of 
whom I was speaking.” 
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^You- fifMirthe aboiit tbe downs very 

plisa^t ? ” ^iiired the aamt, and so the conversa* 
tioii hedune general and gradually particular, that 
is, Edward and the handsome young lady conversed 
apart in low tones, and we, the “ chaperons,” so to 
speak, sat in the embrasure cd* the window and ‘‘talked 
of many things.” * 

At last the aunt observed that they must be going, 
and hoped they would have the pleasure of seeing 
me during their stay at Brighton. Of course I was 
only too delighted. Would 1 come with my friend ? 
Certainly. “Or, indeed, at any time,” added the 
elder lady, “for we are rather dull people I’m afraid, 
and it is no omipiiment to Invite two gentlemen who 
are so much about as you must be." I protested. 
However, there it was. I had been invited. I 
escorted die elderly lady to the door of her carriage. 
Her niece, who had evidently delayed her departure 
on purpose to have a quiet leave-taking, now hove 
in sight, accompanied by her faithful knight. 

Then they drove off. 

“ Isn't she charming ? " asked Edward A. 

“ Delightful." 

.“She was up here yesterday, and you should 
have heard ha* play the piano! Perfect 1 By the 
way, where wete you yesterday?” 

I explahi^ my X idnaice, and in time inquired 
how wlwt‘ 1 called “The Mutton Mystery” had 
been cleared uj^ 
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My mistake! *’ he exdalmed emplutdadly. “ At 
the time we were dining she was at home with liter 
unde and aunt Besides, she has never been in 
Mutton's but once, and then it was with faor aunt 
when they were out shopping*” 

** That settles it,” 1 remarked judictaUy. 

“ Of course it does,” he smd. . 

Then he informed me how yesterday, during my 
absence, he had met her as usual, out riding; how 
she was " sweeter than ever ” ; how he had ventured 
to question her, and how utteiiy surpised and 
amused she had been at his puzdement Then she , 
told him that as her uncle and aunt were away for 
the day, she could not ask him to call there then, 
and how she regretted her inatnlity to invite him 
to tea at their house. But of course in the absence 
of the host and hostess, it could not be thought of 
for a moment. Whereupon he had, diffidently, sug- 
gested tea at Mutton’s, and after a little hedtation 
she said she would get her aunt, if she returned in 
time, to accompany her. The tea-party came off, 
but not at Mutton's, as the ladies rather objected to 
a public restaurant,, and accompanied him back to his 
rooms, where the landlady did her very best, snd 
where they enjoyed themsdves immensely ; so much 
so indeed that he would have ventured to ofSer them 
dinner had they been disengaged. Unfortunately, the 
uncle was returning, and as he was.rqiresenfied to be of 
an uncertain, a very uncertain tempcs'.botb ladies agreed 
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*it would be wbmr for Edward to p(»tpone kis invitation 
lucfdl lie ahoidd have made the uncle’s acquaintance. 

“And that,” qtioth Edward emphatically, “I’m 
going to do to-morrow.” 

“Shall 1 come with you?” I inquired, after the 
manner of ^ “imperdnent” who addressed the 
milkmaid. 

“Well-— not the first time,” he said, which form 
of reply was remarkably polite, seeing how I had 
laid myself open to the milkmaid’s retort of “No- 
body axed you, sir, she said.” Then he added in 
explanation, “ You see there’s a difficulty. Her father 
may come down.” 

“ What is his name? ” 1 asked. 

“ Bother it I I quite forget,” he exclaimed. “ Oh, 
'I know all their names — and where they live.” 

“Where?” I inquired, “because / forgot to 
ask that.” 

“ 1 thought the aunt told you ? ” he said. “ It 
doesn’t matto'. It's like this. If her father comes 
down— he’s a dear old man, she says, and I 
shadl like him immensely ; but he’s gouty and 
choleric, and he and the uncle between them some- 
times make the place rad^ hot Should p£q>a and 
unde be exceptionally ill-tempered, my coming would 
be most sta/ d j^ropoi. You see ? ” 1 did* “ Good,” 
he contimied, “then you shall hear from me early as 
to going out ddingt and if we do, she’ll be there 
as usual Then — wmu ptrrms," 
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‘*Well, anjrway,” I reminded fotget' 

to obtain the address, and send it to me fo letiibr,^' 

“ Good,” he consented ; “ 1 wiU." 

My wife and 1 had a few caUs to ittalce, and 
s<»ne preparations as well, as with the diildifeD she 
intended to precede me to London, thus uns<dfishly 
bearing the domestic burden, while I, as the ** pre- 
dominant partner,” was to be humoured by having 
one day’s more riding, and such benefit as the air 
on Brighton Downs could confer on me. Thus it 
ha{^)ened that I did not see Edward all day, but 
on our return 1 found a note from him to the 
effect tha^ everything was arranged; the aunt had 
won over the uncle, and the uncle had undertaken 
to make things pleasant with her father, who had 
arrived; then he enclosed an envelope with the 
address, which was “Mr. and Mrs. Sheriton,” and 
their address, pro tern., was “8 Sussex Square, 
Kemp Town.” Then the note informed me that 
he was not certain as to being able to ride with 
me the next morning, but would 1 come to his rooms 
at about 10.15, and have my horse sent on to meet 
me at Sussex Squ^ by, say, eleven, and he would 
do the same? If he did not hear firom me, he 
added, he would take it that silence iqpoke consent 
But he mmt have a tali with mt 

So next morning I earned out h» vddica; and 
after ordering my horse to be “sent made 
straight for his chambers. 
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He lias Mndy and waiting, and in a state of 
udusual exdiment 

**We^ walk up to Sussex Square quietly,” he 
sud narvously, *'and 111 tell you as we go along.” 

*‘Good,** I replied. “You saw Miss Sheriton 
yesterday?” 

“Yes; her Christian name b 'Millie,'” he told 
me in a tone which was meant to convey the sort 
of terms mi which he now was with his — ^well — ^to 
put it plainly, his fiancU, for, as I gathered, he 
only nosded the formal parental consent to become 
the accsqited “ future ” di Miss Millicent 

“ Pretty name,” I observed. 

** Very ! and she is — ^well, old boy, you may con- 
gatulate me.” I did so heartily. And then he 
resumed. 

“ Practically it was all settled yesterday.” Here 
he referred to some pencilled memoranda. “Millie 
and her aunt (Mrs. James Sheriton she is,” he 
explained, always referring to the memo), “came 
to see me and take tea ; and then Mrs. James wrote 
down the address, and both of them explained 
matters, and hoped that you would accompany me.” 

.“ Very kind of them,” I interjected. “ But shan’t 
I be rather dk/n^?” 

“Not at all,” answared Edward A. '“You see, 
the guv'nor, old*'-^ pause, then out came the 
memoraiida, and he added, “Sheriton — Malcolm 
Sheriton Millie's fetthcr— *is, as you’ve heard, a 
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vary queer-tempered man, the moat aontaiUe person, 
and dodngly fond of his daughter, but' ^idt of hn 
invalid. He can’t hear strangers^ and^ as feaJous 
as a lover of his daughter’s male friends, llbeis in 
good health and has recently been lucky In City 
— they must be uncommonly well off, as theySre a 
house in town, and another down at — I foig^ where, 
as 1 didn't note it down ” — 

“ It sounds well,” I assented.' 

** Very,” he said, evidently highly pleased. “ Well 
if the old boy, is all right, then she can any- 
thing with him — ^but if he has had a row over 
politics or business with his brother ” — here, being 
impatient of notes, he supplied the kuUm with 
“ Thingummy,” — “ then she says it would be utterly 
hopeless for me to call ; and, indeed, if I did, it 
would in effect put all the fat in the fire. Millie 
didn’t express herself in those words of course.” 

** I understand,” I said. 

“So we — you and I — are to go up to the 
Square, and just walk about quite casually, keeping 
our eye on the drawing-room window. If she — 
that is, if” — 

“Millie,” I suggested. 

“Thanks, yes. If Millie appears and just waves 
h^ handkerchief once, it is a si^ diat she con- 
siders it best for me to pay my visit idmie; if i^e 
waves it twice, then jfou come in with nus, because 
that sign is to indicate that her. &th4r ' is neater in 
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the best aor ia the worst o£ humours, but diat the 
.opt^mttmi^ is— er<— favourable." 

**Afui bow long will it be before she gives 
the ngnal?" I asked 

"Ah I "he reified, looking a bit puzzled, "/^t/ 
she didn't positively say. But her aunt advised her 
to come to the window in any case, and," he went on 
slowly and emphatically, as if wishing to impress the 
details on his own 'memory, "if no handkerchief 
should be displa 3 red, it would mean that the time was 
unpropitious, and that the call must be deferred until 
.she could see me again, which she would do out 
riding to>morrow or this afternoon, when they went 
out sh€^)f»ng." 

“ It sounds very elaborate, old fellow,” I observed. 
"Yet there’s something of romance about it But 
don’t you know any mutual acquaintances here or in 
London ? ” 

" Not here ; but in town. Oh ! that’ll be all right” 
And he added, "That is exactly what both she and 
her aunt said would be best So you see she " — 

"Millie," I suggested. 

" Yes,” he nodded. " Millie only yielded to this 
when I put on the pressure." 

" Put on the pressure is good, — with a ring, eh ? ’’ 
I obsortred. knowingly, whereat he gave a simpering 
sort of laugh, and we turned the comer of Sussex 
Square just on the swoke of eleven. 

With dete6dve.-lifce caudon we crossed from 
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number one to the oppomte dfaie; But: Sussex 
Square is very wide, and when' you are on one side 
of the Square it is diffiodt to dtstif^fidsh firecisdy 
what may be going on at Bie window ol any house 
on the <^posite side. 

So after walking up and down leisurelyt we re- 
crossed to number eight But* without absolutely 
standing as if “on saitry guard” in the road, it was, 
if not impossible, at least a naher of great difficulty, 
to see into the drawing-room ; and unless a person 
within should come quite close up to the window axid 
draw aside the curtains, to see what they were doing • 
was, from our coign of disadvantage, irnfMactkalde. 
A great bit of good fortune here befell us. A 
nurserymaid and children were entering the gardens, 
and in an instant it occurred to me, as a most “ hsq>py 
thought,” to pass ourselves in with her, just as if 
we were residents who had forgotten to bring our 
key with us. This move accomplished, we con- 
tinued our observations until half-past eleven. !n 
the meantime 1 had noticed the osder walking my 
horse up and down and searching unsuccessfully for 
its rider. 

A quarter to twelve. No lady at window; no 
handkerchief ; no movement of curtains ; not a sign. 

My ostler was passing the gate on the off side ; 

I hurried up to him, and said I shouldn't be five 
minutes. 

“ Well, sir,” he said respectfttfiy, “ 1 'ope not, as 
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I've got two other jolx^ and I shall get it 'ot from the 
gihf'oor if I ain’t back. l*m hover time now.” 

Don’t want for me,” interrupted Edward. ** I am 
bound to stay here. But I don’t want to spoil 3 rour 
morning — so— er— which way will you ride ? ’’ 

**In any direction you like,” I replied, “if you 
think of picking me up.” 

“ I will,” he returned. Then while he scribbled 
a line, ordering his horse, which the ostler, who knew 
where bio stable was, would for a tip deliver on his 
way back, I found the nurserymaid, and got her 
to let me out widi her key just as the clock of a 
neighbcniiing church struck midday. 

I promised to ride over to Rottingdean, across 
the downs, and to take, in foct, our usual route there 
and back. 

So^ after a last look up at the windows of No. 8, 
off I rode ; away hurried the ostler, and Cupid’s slave 
remained in the garden, where he planted himself (as 
was natural, being in a garden) on a seat, keeping 
his eye fixed cm the drawii^-room window. 

“Poor chap!” I thought, “he’ll be mesmerised, 
and fall fast asleep.” 

,I never expected to see him out riding that day, 
and as a matter of foot I didn’t. So with a fast trot 
I shook myself free of the matter, got a good healthy 
gallop j brei^ed the invigorating air ; rode up to the 
highest point ; surveiyed the country round ; perceived 
no solitary hotamnan wending his way towards me ; 
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heard no shout ; and so took the road home' as I had 
promised. 

It was past one. The air was appetising ; and I 
was putting on a spurt in order to get back CO linidi 
by a few minutes after two at latest, when my home 
cast a dioe, and I was compelled to dismount; pick it 
up and walk with it to the nearest farrier's at Rotting- 
dean. There, hunger being a diarp thorn, I decided 
to lunch on whatever I could get adiile the dioe was 
being adjusted. Thus it happened dmt it was diiee 
o’clock before I got back to the Brighton stables. 

Then I hurried hcnne, only to find it toipty, for < 
my wife and children had gone up to town, leaving 
a note for me to say how sorry she was not to have 
seen me before leaving. Thereupon I determined to 
pack myself off by the next train. Before canying 
this into effect, it occurred to me to find out how 
Edward had fared in my absence. 1 went to his 
rooms. He was not in. There was, however, a 
letter for me, evidently written In great haste. 

** Most unfortunate. All rig^t ; but all wrong. 
Come straight away to Hove — at least ShorcJiam 
Road — just at end of Brighton, — ^that direction. Safe 
to be there between four and five, on pronpttnade by 
sea. Tell you all. — ^Yours ever, E. A." 

On consideration, I decided to defer my journey 
to London till the next day, whcm my .wife indeed 
expected me, as had been previously settled, and 
en tUUndani I would meet E. A., and bear his btesc 
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intelligc^ as to the ocmrse of true love, which was 
dearly a bit crooked. 

'* Mr. A..*' the landlady informed me. “ a>me ’ome 
in a ’uny. and he found the letter as the two ladies 
yd left on 'im, scarce a quarter of a hour after you 
two gentlemen 'ad gone oft together this momin’." 

Two ladies ? ” .1 repeated in astonidiment 

“Yes, sir," answered the worthy gossip, “them 
two as was here the day as you was, and 'as been 
’ere calUn’ on Mr. A. sev'ral times since. An’ I do 
’ope 'ell be 'appy in his chice as well he deserves it ; 
an’ both her aunt and his young lady is as nice 
spoken an’ afiable as hever I wish to see.’’ 

“ Did they see Mr. Edward ? ’’ I asked. 

“No," she continued; “they wmted, and waited, 
and stayed on, and then 1 went out to post a letter 
for them, and when I come back I asked 'em to have 
some refreshment but they wouldn’t, and they wos 
'ere o’ a good 'our, and then 1 come up agen and 
said, I was sure as 'e’d be 'ere directly, but they said 
it was unpossible to wait, and they'd leave a letter, 
which they did, and I was to be sure he got it when 
he came in.” 

!' What a contreten^s ! ’’ I exclaimed. 

“Ahi" sighed the landlady, “you can't 'ave 
heveryftuhk as you want in this world.” * 

Leaving her to moralise on the situation, I set 
out on ’ftie way to Hove, having first despatched a 
td^^ram to. my* wife expressing my sorrow at having 
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been delayed, and naming the hour of my leHaia aexf 
day. 

I walked to the mid of Brighton. It did not ihen 
actually join on to Hove a$ it nowadays does (for 
all this happened very many years ago), keeping a 
sharp lookout for my friend; inviable as yet At 
last I perceived him on a bench, his back to the 
sea, and gazing intently on the high road. I roused 
him from his reverie. 

** I can’t make it out” he said in an aggrieved 
tone. “ I don’t know how long I’ve been here.” 

"Beginning to be dusk and a bit dampbh,” 
observed. It was five ; February was finishing with 
lovely weather; but the lamplighter was already on 
the warpath. 

“It’s no use waiting,” he grumbled. "Some- 
thing’s gone wrong. Fate’s against me. Look hme,” 
and he produced a letter on half a sheet; a large, 
clever hand, showing considerable character. Thus 
it ran : 

" Most unfoftunate. Tried to get here with aunt 
before you left, so as to tdl you not to eomo to-dny. 
I have to meet /ather at” — here the word was 
undecipherable. 

" I can’t make it out,” said Edward despairingly. 

I continued reading. "And must stop there 
until after lunch, when I shall do my best to return 
along die sea-front with aunde alone. I om so 
sorry. Everything’s wrong; everybody in a bad 
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temper* and / dairedt wen hmf . . . Aunt says it 
wjU all bkmr over and that to-morrow. Try your 
very Best to meet me to-4ay. I am so very, very, 
VERY much upset — Millie.” 

**P.S> — I mustn’t add the postscript — imagine 
itl! Trust . . . Paid /or/** 

** What the deuce does she mean by * trust, paid 
for!’?” 1 asked. 

“Oh!” answered Edward, looking a bit foolbh, 
“ diat’s a.'little joke between us.” Then, after a pause, 
he said gravely* “ I’m afraid I’ve got her into some 
awful row. Ill tell you what I’ve determined to do. 
I must hunt up a mutud friend, and then get a 
regular open ami straightforward introduction. And,” 
he exclaimed, as if suddenly inspired, “by Jove! 
there’s another chance! She’s going to the ball 
at the Pavilion the day after to-morrow! I’ll get 
formally introduced to her and her aunt by the master 
of the ceremonies or any one of the committee! 
Then we’ll discuss all our mutual acquaintances, and 
I’ll call next day to inquire* etc etc. Eh ? ” 

He was so elated with thb scheme that while 
waving his arm joyously he nearly collided with a 
lamplighter, and in deverly avoiding him he came 
* sharfdy up against a lady just at the corner pf King’s 
Road. 

“ 1 b^ a tihousand pardons ! ” he exclaimed most 
gallantly. 

The lady started. “ Mr. A 3 fnsley I ” she cried. 

YOU u.-^ 
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*‘Ah! Miss . . but bdbre be oouM u%r the 
name, evra could he have rememheited h* whuih^^*^ 
doubtful, she caught him ti^ with, ** No, nbt * Miss.’ 
I’ve been married since we last met me intro- 
duce my husband Horace, dear, here’s a 'very old 
friend of mine of whom you have d%en hdurd me 
speak. Mr. Aynesley, Captain Fletdmr.” 

We were both dumbfounded, for in Captain 
Fletcher we recognised at once die gentleman of 
the blonde moustache whom we had seen at dinner 
with Millie’s double at Mutton’s, and who had most 
certainly spoken of that mysteritnis lady as his wife! 
Nor was the Captain a bit less disconcerted, and 
after a few stuttering commonplaces had bemi inter- 
changed, Edward Aynsley walked on with Mrs; 
Fletcher, while the Captain and myself brought up 
the rear. 

Carefully slowing down, I stopped abruptly, and 
facing the Captain said — 

“ I hope you’ll pardon me, but 
He interrupted me at once. ** I know what 
you’re going to say. I must apologise to you. But 
we’re men of thd world, and you’ll understaiid<~eh ? 
— of course— eh — ahem — di?" 

I replied frankly, “ My dear sir, * mum’s the wmd';' 
of course I am not a mischief-maker, and ft is no 
afi^r of mine. Of course we’ve never met before 
to-day.” Whereat he was evidently miidi relieved. 
“But” I conrinued, “do me a grrad;' fovour.** 
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i ivaM to fcao#, if, idthotit being indiscreet, you 
would iliiiid idling me the name of the lady — most 
dcigaiit die was^whom you spoke of as *your wife’ 
at Mubon’s?** 

Me laughod d^hdy, “'My wife at Mutton’s’ is 
about what die wtd. She appeared in that character 
for that Occasion only. Your friend, Mr. Ajmsley, 
seemed to be on most intimate terms with her, but 
Polly Wood hadn’t die smallest idea as to who he 
was, though, between our^lves, Polly’s acquaintance 
'is not confined within die limits of a very narrow ring- 
fence.” 

“ Oh, her name’s Polly Wood, is it ? ” I repeated, 
•“ and not precisely a— a — lady ? ” 

“ Oh, Polly’s a good sort 1 should think,” he said 
confidentially, “that since she was about eighteen, 
when her aunt, who was one of the handsomest 
women on the stage some ten years ago, took her 
up. Miss Polly has seen about as much or more of 
life than most young women. I’m not at all sure she 
didn’t marry some vagabond who bolted because he 
had to keep out of the way \>f the police. I 
don’t inww posidvely,” he added, appearing rather 
featft4^ 1 might use die information and get 
him ihtd trcndiH ’’ but this is, of course, eft^re 
nous,** 

1 asBured liim he need be under no apprehension. 
My questions “ were," like lago’s, “ but for the satis- 
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faction of my thought,*' only, I must ask him, did he 
happen to remember the aunt's name. 

“ Of course he did ; it was Mrs Bramford, Nellie 
Bramford. She was no actress ; only on the stage 
pour iamuser et passer le iemps. la fact die oidy 
'walked on,’” added the Captain, **and I iancy that, 
a year or so ago, she walked oft”' 

“ Was she a goodish-looking, eldedy woman, not 
tall, urith grey hair ? ” I asked. 

“Ah! 1 can’t say,” answered die C^tahi. “I 
haven’t seen her for an age. And it was only the 
merest chance my meeting with Polly. 1 had com^ 
down as amni courtier to take lodgings, went Into 
Mutton’s for dinner, when my old acquaintance caune 
in, all alone ; she pretended to be oveijoyed at seeing- 
me, ordered her own dinner and (Utched me rather 
a tale of woe in consequence of some temporary 
difficulties she was in, and to get rid of her I settled 
her livery stable bill, rather a heavy one, and at the 
door of Mutton’s we parted the very best of friends, 
and I went up to town by the late train. Et 
tout!" 

We came up ^ with Edward Ayndey and Mrs. 
Fletcher, who were waiting for us. It was time for 
the Fletchers to go in to dress, as they were dining 
out So we said “ntf revoir,'* and then, walking 
to Aynsle/s room, we chatted. He too had been 
tr^g to find out if his old friend, Mrs, Fldtcher, 
happened to be acquainted with a' Miss Mlllicent 
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'Shetiia^-^whQae name he cotdd not recall, but whose 
dcacr^ion »he vfm aUe to g^ve to a nicety. Un- 
fortum^y she did pot recognise the picture of the 
la4yi! and so urns unaUe to introduce him. He had 
confidpd in Mrs. Ftecdier, and she had promised to 
give iiim evmy assistance if he would introduce the 
charming young person to her at the Pavilion ball. 

In return* I told him what I had ascertained, and, 
of course* as to our having come across the Captain 
and Miss Polly at Mutton’s, Edward Aynsley had 
been most discreetly silent 

The shops were all ablaze as we walked back, 
and my friend was much attracted by some quaint 
old tings in the sht^ of a curio^ealer, at that time 
wdl known to all visitors and residents. He entered, 
and, in the eoiuse of half an hour, made several 
purchases, for which he said, being unknown to the 
dealer, he would pay cash on delivery next morning. 

We dined togetho: at Mutton’s; but no Polly, 
no Millie, no aunt — nobody of any interest, at least, 
to us — came in while we were there. 

“ See you before 1 go to-morrow," I said. 

** Mmt you be off? ” he asked. , 

“ yesr-teariy train — so good-night,” and we went 
our siivefal ways. 

Hocrnimming, with my portmanteau, rugs, etc., in 
the fly, I went out trf my road to the station, giving 
mysdlf plepty d t»ne to call on Edward as I had 

promiped 
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I ran upstairs. He was and 
The shopman, from the curio-deal^s where EdWard 
had given his order on the previous evening, was 
in the room with the packet of curios, rings and 
other valuables, and Edanard was sitting at his writing 
table, with his desk open before 1dm. on wfakh he 
was gazing blankly. His landlady was diere^ looking 
as scared as her lodger ; and the sbc^pmait's face was 
a caution! 

Hullo ! old chap,” I began heartily. 

He bounced up. “ My dear fdilow, I am so glad 
you’ve come. You remember this desk ? ” 

“ Certainly, I do,” I replied readily. ** You mean 
the one with the secret drawer and the notes^ over a 
hundred pounds, in it ? " 

The tradesman looked from one to the other, but 
now more trustfully. 

“I never knew as Mr. Haynsley” — began the 
good landlady, who felt herself in a very uncomfort- 
aMe position. 

** No, no,” said Edward testily snapping her up ; 
“no one thinks that knew anything at all about' 
it I happened to tell this gentleman here,” he said, 
addressing the tradesman and indicating me, “and Jie 
saw the notes.” 

The tradesman bowed, and said that the sooner 
the police were informed the better. 

Aynsley went on still speaking to him. “ If you 
will kindly take these things back, here is my eard, 
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£uid my cheque for the amount; whidt you can have 
after you fa^tve inquired at your bankers here to see 
if it is ell ri^ht” 

The man podceted the card, wrsq^ted up his 
d^tmUru, and bowed himself out, 

“How them notes could ever” — ^began the land- 
lady. “There ain*^ been a soul in ’ere, except this 
'ere gentleman (meaning myself) once when you was 
out, Mr. Haynsl^, and then I was present, and no 
one else, not a bom squl, except the ladies as came 
yesterday in your absints.” 

“ Look here; Mrs. ” — ^he couldn't recall her name, 
so he substituted, “my excellent lady," and he con- 
tinued impressively, “don’t you breathe a word of 
this to anyone until I have talked to you t^ain on 
the subject Greatly oblige me." 

She vowed herself to eternal silence and went 
downstairs. 

My time was up. He implored me to defer my 
departure just for the next train. Unwillingly I 
consented; I felt he needed a friend at such a 
moment and 1 was sure my wife, like Lady Macbeth 
on a totally different occasion, would “applaud the 
deed " of her husband. 

In ten minutes Edward Aynsley was dressed. My 
fly was a( the door ; wie jumped in and drove straight 
away to No. 8 Sussex Square 1 ! 

The direction given to the coachman took my 
breath away. 
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Arrived. There was the house just as we had* 
8cs»i it : Uinds, curtuns ; aU quiet and caalm at Woidd 
be the reridence of ao invalid for whose eyes the 
seaside gkre would be too powerful 

We descended. Edward was fnla^ we Were 
both nervous; but he had ddennined to see her 
at all risks. 

He rang. A quietly dressed manservant answered 
the summons and looked at us inquiring^. Edward 
was nonplussed. He had totally foqgotteii die name. 

1 came to his rescue. 

'* Is either Mr. Sheriton or Mra James Sheritm)^ 
at home.’” I asked. 

'Pie man looked at us steadily, and replied, ** No 
such names here, sir.” 

** Excuse me,” I went on; "is Miss MSBioent 
Sheriton staying here?” 

" No, sir. Leastways, not since w^ve been here ; 
but, if you don’t mind waiting — youll excuse me 
askin’ ycm to wsut outride — I’ll take the name in. 
Mrs. Sheriton and Miss Sheriton.” 

“And Mr. James Sberium,” 1 added. 

He closed the door and left us under the poirioo, 
nodding sagely at each other as who would say, " We 
are getting to the botton of it turns" 

Within "a few seconds the door was reopened by 
the butler, who was accompanied by the temporary 
tenant, a tall, business-like looking dderiy gentleman. 

“ I haven’t heard the name you numticm," he said, 
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it it tif the fiunily which was here before us. 
IndetA tfaouitl^ we have not been in the houseamonth, 
I have kxAed in the directory and I can’t find the 
name ; net, nt all events, in Sussex Square.” 

The difeeloryt We had never thought of that. 
But, even If we had, a temporary lodger’s name 
wCuld not be mitered there, though it would possibly 
appear in a local peqier. 

**Why don't you inquire at the post-office or 
of the police?” he asked. 

We ** thanked him and withdrew,” like a deputation. 

Then we drove to the post-office. 

No : no letters there for any such name. 

Last resource, to the office of the head inspector 
of the pcdice, and to personally interview the chief 
c(mstable. 

We invented a reason for our inquiry, but we 
managed it badly, and it was evidently a flimsy 
pretext 

“ I wonder, now," said the sergeant, referring to 
a ledger, “if that’s the same party as there was 
'an inquiry about the day before yesterday, because 
they’ve been gt^g it pretty strong, and the place 
was getting a bit too hot for ’em. But if it is that 
lot, they’ve vamoosed.” 

“ Meaning ? " 1 inquired. 

"Gone; hooked it; disappeared," explained the 
sergeant. “ Elderiy wtnnsm, comfortable, sometimes 
grey, sometimes dark; stout, military-looking gent 
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aocasioaaUjr 'er, wlio does dutf for Rubier or 
uncle, as the case may be ; and this gill beife^^ 
wdl, i should cddl her uncommon goodi4boldi^, if 
she weren’t so precious pale. But kett. eye».!’, 

** Rather,” chim^ in the secmid ; >**lliere 

ain’t a thing she doesn’t take in,” 

"Or a person,” observed his. chief. And botb 
laughed. 

Then the chief constable inqtured If we Should 
recognise the parties by photc^raj^s? 

" Certainly we should,” I smd, answering for poor 
Aynslej', who was hopelessly bnAen up. 

Then from a pigeon-hole (what a name fm; the 
place where only portraits of the hawks are kqpt!) he 
produced three photographs. 

The first was of an elderly lady. Well, 4«r we 
recognised. O my prophedc soul ! the aunt 1 

The second was of a pale, handsome, elegant 
woman in walking costume ; and the third was of 
the same most attractive lady in a perfectly-fitting 
riding-habit. 

“ They were stupids to have Ujeir photos d<me,” ' 
observed the sergeant. " These were takim at Brad- 
ford and forwarded to us only yesterday, and, but for 
their getting wind of it, I fancy the (Mij^nals 
have been In our hands to-day.” 

"On what charge?” I asked. 

" That’s as may be,” replied the waiy oflSo^. 

“ Do you gentlemen wish to prefer any?” 
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But we praferred--*-^ to have anything to do 
with the Vetter* 

Poor Teddy had collapsed. My belief is that, 
had he met that girl, she would have scorned his 
susi^on» would have told him he was unworthy of 
hor love, and that he would have thrown himself at 
her feet and refu^ to rise until she had fully 
pardoned him and he had made her Mrs. Aynsley 
— ^which, thank Heaven, never happened Teddy 
took to yadhting and travelling. In the autumn I 
joined him fear a short cruise. Once only in the 
cool of the night, while smoking our last cigar by 
the light of a glorious moon, I ventured to ask if he 
had ever heard of Millicent again. 

He sighed and shook his head 

“ She was a deuced handsome girl,” he said, “ and 
an uncommonly clever one. If she had only fallen 
into good hands ” — 

Here broke we off 

The rest was silence, broken only by occasional 
snoring. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

SOTHERN— THE SUPEHNATURAlr-AT TBEOBAUlS 
—A DISTURBED NIGH'r— THE HAUNTED BOOM 
—THE STORY— BY DAYUGHT— ITS MORAL— 
MY HOSTS VIEW— MORE SFUUTB-A PARTY 
—THE MEDIUM— HOME, SWEET HOME^EVEN- 
ING WITH HOME — SNUFF— CON, 
SEQUENCES — CJIEZ LORD DUNRAVEN — A 
STRANGE STORY— NO SOLUTION 

T he story of “the Mysterious Lady” recalls to 
my memory some of that eccentric comedian 
Edward Sothem's practical jokes, of which, liow- 
ever, the most notable having. I think, been fully 
told elsewhere, need not here be repeated. He 
used to pretend a deeply serious interest in spirit- 
rapping ; and that he and a friend of kis in the Cky, 
a professed practical joker, were on the heat of 
terms with some the “ leading spirits ” profesmag 
at that period the “black art,” led me to sa^iect 
humbug, not quite harmless, in the entire buriness. 
Unless a “professor” be actually catght red-IttiMled 
in using physical force to produce raps, kiiodka^ and 
mysterious communications, it is difficult to pro- 
nounce positively on the presence of'triditery^ nor 
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in all cases was there any deception, for it seems 
to* me an Xindeniable proposition that certain indi- 
viduals may be gifted with some strange super- 
senshiveness, just as one species of plant is “ sensi- 
tive” and one species of eel “electric." And why 
should not such special instances be paralleled among 
human beings? That, primarily, such “signs and 
wonders” as may be performed by these specially 
gifted persons oi^ht to be mbtrusted we may assert 
on the plain warrant of Scripture, which bids us to 
“ try the ^^ts»” and therefore the most severe tests, 
when it is necessary to enter into such matters at 
all, should be ^iplied. Neither Sothem nor Johnnie 
Toole ever viewed the manifestations from any other 
point save that of the practical joker. In some 
instances Sothem found thb a dangerous matter, 
and in America the result might have been serious 
to one of the victims whom his practical joking, 
having gone too far, had very nearly rendered dis- 
traught It was stopped in time. My friend Fred. 
WUsoft of Theobalds, whom I have had occasion 
to meodon more dtan once before Vn these pages, 
was very mudi interested in anything and everything 
that savoured of the supernatural. I was always 
under die^hnptesdon that rats were the cause of 
most of the weird nmses at Theobalds, where the 
owner heard sounds that did not reach the ears of 
ordinaiy morCiAi — “for which relief much thanks” — 
and saw« or tlwught he saw, ghostly fbnns, armless 
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spectres, abs(dutely purposeless, without a’ to 
say f<»r themselves ! Well do 1 rcanefAbar dfie aight, 
when sleeping in what was i^>ecially known as ^‘the 
luuinted room,” how I was awoke by a oirioiis tnghing 
noise, and as it seemed a mysterious seratdhing or 
tapping at the window. We had been sitting up hrte 
''talking ghosts,” and though I* had had a good, 
dreamless sleep from about midnight till two a.m., 
yet when suddenly awaken«l by this sound, all the 
horrors we had been discussing seemed to r^ro- 
duce themselves in a strange, wild, Walpurgis night 
whirl in my half-dormant brain. The persistence of 
the scratching and of the sad sighing, like the {daint 
of the "poor soul” singing "willow, willow,” soon 
thoroughly roused me, and I confess 1 did not feel 
at all comfortable. My state was one of wakeful 
apprehension. The blind was down; the shutters 
were not quite closed; and the room was in dark- 
ness, except that a ray of moonlight filtered through 
the blind. The small fire which had just sufficed me, 
while undressing, had gone out, and the temperature 
outside the bedclothes might be invigorating, ImA was 
certainly not inviting to one snugly " tucked Up in his 
little cot ” as 1 was. 

However, as long as this scratching and siglnttg 
(as of a ghost that had climbed up the creeper and 
was disappointed at finding there was " no admission ”) 
continued, the sounds, like Macbeth's memory of kis 
evil deed, had "murdered sleep,” and tkereinte in 
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vala did **die oGCU{Mer” invite die s^proach of 
*‘nattnre’8 ‘ soft nurse/’ wtiom this spirit-scratching 
had ^‘frighted” from his eyelids. 

To get out o( bed, to venture into the unknown* 
as it were, or, to put it plainly, to go to the window 
and try to find out what on earth (or elsewhere) was 
the mmiter, presented itself as the very last course to 
be adopted. Oddly enough the persistence of the 
weird noise was neither regular nor monotonous. It 
stopped occasionally, sometimes for seconds, then 
resumed operations in sharp scratching manner ; 
sometimes for a minute, and then tapped with a 
dull sound. At last desperation, represented by 
perspiration, seized me, and, with one bound, I was 
on the floor. “ If it were done, ’twere well it were 
done quickly,” and following the excellent example 
of Hamlet in calling the good supernatural powers 
to his add agsunst the evil, I made, boldly but shiver- 
ing, for the window. Scratch, scratch, scratch. Hold ! 
If it should be a rat! 1 Impossible, no rat ever bom 
would climb up a wall and sit on a narrow window- 
sill scratching at the glass. A bird? If so, what 
lunatic bird could it be ? A ** woodpecker tapping,” 
having in the darkness mistaken this window for 
'*the hollow beech tree”? Impossible! An owl? 
No, t&at bird would be too wise, for he is only 
“ stupid as an owl ” when in the daylight. A bat ? 
1 sincerely tn;ffited that, whatever it vras, it might not 
be a bat, which is to me a detestably fiendish creature. 
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to whose company that of a fiurly re^nctabfe <^kosi 
would be inhnitdy preferable. But in any cbMi bd.k 
what it might, I hoped that if only 1 made enough 
noise at the window the thing, whatever it was, woidd 
scramble off, jump down, or fly away, according to 
“ the nature of the beast,” — and depart 

Nervously therefore 1 rattled the half-closed 
shutter. The sound ceased. More nervously I, 
with great caution, folded the shutters back. A 
chill, cold air seemed to encircle my loins, and again 
came the mysterious scratching and the sighing 
more distinctly than ever! Heavens! what was to 
be the next act in this tra^c drama? Should 1 be 
alive in the morning to tell the tale? Of course 
the idea of a burglar was preposterous; no one 
ever yet beard of a broken-hearted buiglar on the 
top of a ladder sighing because he could not dfect 
an entry with his “jemmy,” and scratdiing for 
admission, like a locked-out pet dog. No burglar. 
One other supposition, as the sorrowful sighing and 
timid scratching were resumed. Might it not be the 
result of the struggles of some animal, a rat or a 
squirrel, whose tai], had been shut into the window ? 
And 1 remembered that squirreb not only scratch 
but bite viciously. So do bats, and their bites are 
poisonous at least it occurred to me that I had read 
this, probably in some natural history written by Mr. 
Barlow for Sandford and Merton. 

It might be any one of these honors of the 
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tw^ on the whole, I inclined to the ghost, 
remeihhering that this was the haunted room, and 
therefore) so to speak, had a certain reputation to 
keep up. 

The blind moved. 

I dashed forward, pulled the string, up went 
the blind with a rattle and a snap, and I stood 
Stock-still prepared for the worst! 

Nothing. Thank Heaven, no pale vampire-like 
face peering in through the window panes. I was 
well up in the tricks and the manners of vampires. 
No vampire here. Clouds passing over the moon 
and the tops of trees swaying to and fro in the wind. 
Then the moon shone and fell full on the leaves of 
the tree close to the window. . . . 

Horror ! The hasp of the window was unlocked ! I 
Whatever was still trying to get in had certainly 
effected this, and in another second the lower frame 
would be lifted and The Thing (ugh!), whatever it 
was, “The Dweller on the Threshold,” would leap 
on met 

I shrunk back. Then changing my mind I 
dashed forward and made for the window-fastening. 
That I would close at all hazards. The sash would 
.not yield to pressure — the bolt had sunk a good 
quarter pf an inch from its usual position !* Oh the 
terror oi thsrt awful moment ! 

The Umer part of the frame was straggling 
upwards. Thq, scratching and the sighing were 

yot. II. — 7 
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more persistent than ever. Then I saw ... 
tkU^ that had penetrated nmder the /ream fitting 
its way in between the sash and the lee^e tt . ^ . 

It was the thin end of a branch of a tree. 

The window had been left open ; this overgrown 
branch must have been swept in suddenly by a* 
strong g^t just at the moment when the servant 
was closing the window for the night ; and she, not 
giving herself the trouble to clear it out and fasten 
the hasp, left the branch where it was, partially 
closed the shutters, and contentedly departed. 

Need I say that to shove the branch outside, 
to shut the window, fasten the hasp, pull down the 
blind, and close the shutter, to nip into bed and 
tuck myself up, was the work and the pleasure of a 
moment, and that another few seconds saw the 
haunted man as fast asleep as 'ever he was in his 
life, and so remaining “in the arms o’ Porpus” 
until the breakfast gong had sounded twice and the 
mechanical cuckoo had rushed out of his private 
office “over the clock” and in a throaty way had 
announced a quarter-past and had then jerked hint- 
self back, closed the door with a snap, and retired 
in disgust after wasting his notes on a sleepy world 
that was deaf to his warnings. About an hour or . 
so later, as timed by the irrepressible cuckoOt whose 
ardour no slighting could repress, we had aaa^bled 
at breakfast Then I told my ghost story. 

Breakfast time is not favourable to serious story 
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ttiling* There was no sympathy.' A lady present 
said oughtn't to have stopped up so late. 

When our host af^peared at his later breakfost, 

I repeated the tale to him ; with a purpose ; that is 
I wished to show him how absurd it was to call that 
'the haunted room and to attribute any mysterious 
sound to supernatural t^ency. 

He listened, coughed, nodded, shrugged his 
shoulders, drank his tea, and simply said — 

“Yes.” You’re quite sure you didn’t dream it 
all?” 

' Of course 1 was sure. 

Then he observed, “ The window could not have 
come open of itself, and cM Itu windows at night are 
always eare/uUy closed" 

As he waft a most particular man, and as my 
explanation involved the change of remissness against 
a housemaid, I held my tongue, and he added this 
story to his collection of all the other incontrovertible 
legends concerning the haunted room which he was 
wont to recount to his guests, and in future I was 
t^erred to for the corroboration of the facts as he 
stated them. Curious position ; bqt if a visitor, who 
is fond of visiting, cannot stretch a point in favour of 
• his most hospitable host’s eccentricities, then he had 
' better seihtch his name off the lists of suSch of his 
friends as are possessed of country houses and in- 
dulge in peculiar “fads.” 

It was not^ be wondered at that Fred Wilson, 
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being $o fond of the weird and mysterious amd cff 
attempting to take “peeps behind the veil,*’ 
contrive to make the acquaintance of Mr. Home, the 
then celebrated spiritualistic “ medium.” To ask him 
to Theobalds, where there was a house full cf guests 
(it was in June or July I think), was the next thing, 
and fortunately my wife and myself were also invited 
to be of the party. We were down there for some 
time; but Home being full of engagmnents could 
only spend a couple of days at Theobalds. 

We were all much interested in the “Seer," 
about whom everybody was talking, for at that dm'e 
“ spiritualism ” was literally “ in the air.” 

We were a mixed company of I daresay about 
ten persons, ranging in age from Mrs. Austin (mother 
of the present Laureate), a dear old lady, quite deaf, 
to two young ladies, our host’s cousins. A Chancery 
barrister, a youthful composer, Mr. Walter Austin 
(a brother ol the present Laureate), then commencing 
his successful musical career, a country squire and his 
wife, the cousins aforesaid, a very shrewd though 
stolid man with a remarkably handsome and ver^ 
lively wife, and n^y wife and self urith our host and 
Mr. Home, made up the party. 

Croquet was the order of the afternoon, refresh- 
ments in the garden, lounging, chatting, reading ; then 
dinner, comparatively early, for our host at all times 
of the year stuck to his 6.30 dinnear (“so,” as he said, 
“to give us plenty of time in the gening ")^ and 
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softer a dioit stay in die drawing-room the entire 
•party used to make a move to the smoking-room, for 
in those benighted da3r8 we did not commence our 
tobacco immediately after dinner, but stayed for some 
time drinking pent or daret and exchanging opinions, 
for what diey were worth, on things in general. 
The snuff-box, a very handsome one still in my 
possession, was handed round, and in those days 
we were all “friends at a pinch.” Nothing con- 
solidates a party after dinner like a pinch of snuff. 
I am informed that snuff-taking is (in 1902) coming 
into fashion again, but the evidence for the fact is 
scanty. All depends Aow snuff is taken as to 
whether it is a cleanly fashion or very much the 
eontrary. However, we were all at Theobalds 
“ snuffers hrst and smokers afterwards. 

On this occasion, however, our host had induced 
Home to give us a siance in the library, and so the 
visits to the upper regions, where the spirits (and 
aerated water) awaited us, was temporarily postponed. 
For what reason I could never ascertain, Mr. Home 
at first positively refused to hold any stance if I 
were present. I indignantly protested. 1 earnestly 
assured bodi him and my host that to treat so serious 
‘a matter lightly (specially if it were a dark stance) 
was utterly foreign to my nature, and that if Mr. 
Home would kindly consent to my being present I 
Would be, as Sam Weller puts it, “ dumb as a drum 
with a hole in k.” 
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On the strict condition of mjr remaining mute and 
not interfering in any way, although Home forenw 
probable failure in consequence of my “antagonisric 
influence,*’ I was allowed to take my place as one of 
the solemn conclave seated around die ffl)raterious 
oval table, llie room was dimly lighted, and it was 
not at first “a dark stance " I watched die proceed- 
ings very closely, and just when everybody was 
becoming rather weary of doing, seeing, and saying 
nothing, there were distinctly heard several raps, not 
given as a postman would at the front door, nor as 
would an auctioneer with his hammer, but sounding 
like the tick, tick of a tape machine or the clicking 
caused by the sending or receiving of a message at 
a telegraphic station. It rather reminded me of the 
mysterious scratching at my window already re- 
counted. To locate it seemed to liie to be difficult 
It stopped ; it was resumed, and then suddenly Home 
announced that some spiritual body invisible to all 
except the operator wished to make a communication 
to Mrs. Austin, who was deaf, as I hai'C already 
mentioned. Walter, her son, was presenf^ and he 
asked what name the spirit gave? Hoi^e, inter- 
preting the raps, made out a female name, I forget 
what it was, l^t this is, here at all events, W un- 
important detail. The name, however, was dia right 
one, and the inquirer requested that the messaj^ fof 
his mother might not 1^ delivered to her, roit to 
himself. This was conceded. Whereupon the 
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being, interj^reted and read out just as a tdeg^ph 
derk might take down a message, were explained to 
mean God bless you, happy at last,” or some such 
sentence, which, as will at once have been seen, was 
capable of more than one interpretation, according, as 
Immortal Sam puts it, “to the taste and fancy of the 
speller.” 

“ I won’t trouble my mother with it,” said our 
friend, explaining to us, “because she is just now 

very anxious about a relation, Mrs. and here 

he mentioned her married name, “who, as we have 
heard only this afternoon, is in a very critical state.” 

He told us subsequently in the smoking-room 
that his (1 think) cousin’s seizure had been sudden, 
-was indeed a relapse when she was on the high road 
to recovery, otherwise his mother and himself could 
not have accepted the present invitation. 

There were other raps, other messages, of no 
consequence, and nothing happening, we all became 
slightly weary of it, and so Home, who, probably, 
had been bored by the futility of the stance far 
earlier than any of us, pronounced the sitting ended 
— causa Jinita and we all, that is, the males 

of the party, more or less impressed, trooped up to 
the smoking-room to take our last cigar, or pipe, and 
more spirits (with water), before “ turning in.” 

For a time we naturally enough discvissed spirit- 
ualism, but as Home showed no inclination to indulge 
our curiosity /Mr enlighten our ignorance, the conver- 
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sadon merged into all sorts of genersd tofncs. Before' 
we retired I had made friends with Home, and 
on with him so well that he accepted my ofiEer of a 
seat in my trap, as having driven over from Hale 
Lodge, Edgware, where I then resided; I was drivii^ 
up to town early on business, intending to letum to 
Theobalds in time for dinner. • This anangement 
suited him to a nicety, as he could not prolong his 
stay ; and it would suit me too, as I foresaw the 
chance of a quiet chat with the accepted Repre- 
sentative of Spiritualism. 

The next morning, as most of the guests were 
leaving during the day, we all put in an af^pearance 
at a not very early breakfast. Our host not being 
down — ^his health did not permit him to be even a 
moderately early riser — the honours were done by 
Mrs. Austin, who sat at the head of the table and 
undertook the distribution of the tea and coffee. It 
was about the hour of second post; we were all 
expecting letters and papers; and in a general way 
inclined for conversation, which is a rare state of 
things at breakfast time early or late. In the midst 
of our pleasantries^ and personalities the second post 
arrived, and the contents of the bag were brought 
in by the servant, who in this bachelor establishment 
served as major domo, groom of the chambers, 
confidential valet, butler, and footman. Never was 
such a useful manservant as Young. To our host 
a “ Factotum ” absolutely invaluable. , So Yoimg. 
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who was on the best of terms with everybody, 
dv^buted the letters, with an appropriate remark 
to eaidi individual for he was one of those old- 
fashioned servants who availed himself of his 
master’s permission to join in the conversation that 
took place at luncheon, breakfast, or dinner, and was 
therefore invariably* referred to as an authority not to 
be lightly contradicted. This morning, however, his 
remarks were limited, and were not intended to be 
humorous, as the appearance of the letter he delivered 
last had depressed him : it was for our dear old lady 
at the head of the table; it was edged with deep 
black, end was marked, as far as I can remember, 
“ special delivery.” We had all noticed it. Directly 
■Mrs. Austin had given one glance at it, she rose 
hurriedly, and, without a word, quitted the room. 
Her son followed her. It was a painful shock to 
us all. We regarded one another curiously. Home 
said nothing, but gjave the closest attention to the 
” from-hand-to-mouth ” business of breakfasting, in 
which we all were engaged. 

Some bad news,” was a wise opinion expressed 
in symparitetic tone. 

Evidently,” softly murmured the younger cousin 
of our host, who had appointed herself, temporarily, 
to the office of tea-and-coifee maker. 

I looked at Home. He was not to be drawn. 

Then a lady at table nervously ventured upon a 
reference to pur stance of the previous night. 
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“Ah, yes,” said Home, in an d>sent>iminded 
manner. *• 

The lady recalled the facts, commenting on them 
as being “ strange.” 

“ Not in the least,” said Home quietly. “ To me, 
if the news conveyed in that letter has anything to 
do with the spirit-message delivered last night, the 
incident is a matter within my ordinary experience.” 

At this moment Waiter Austin returned. 

“ My mother is very much upset, and begs you 
will excuse her,” he said, addressing himself to the 
cousin who was his mother’s remplofante at tile 
breakfast-table. 

Of course we were all genuinely grieved and 
earnestly sympathetic. Home included. ^ “ Might we - 
inquire ? 

“ Yes,' certainly,” he answered, and then, as the 
young lady had done a few minutes before, he too 
recalled the message given at the sSance on the 
previous evening. The letter had come by special 
delivery, and announced his relative’s death, which 
had taken place yesterday evening. 

This event brcdce up the party “ in most admired 
disorder,” and Home being as anxious to return to 
town as was to have the chance of a quiet diat 
with him, 1 ordered my trap, had his portmanteau 
placed in it, and away we went We chatted on all 
sorts of subjects by the way, and at length touched 
on Theobalds, the company, and the siance. 
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That was a very happy hit of )rours,” I observed. 

" What was a happy hit ? ” he inquired, most inno- 
cently^ 

"Why, the message of the spirit to Mrs. Austin,” 
I answered. 

** It was no * happy hit,' ” he returned, evidently 
rather annoyed, but with an air of imperturbable 
gravity ; “ it was a fact. I do not profess to exercise 
any control over the spirits.” 

"But,” I argued, "putting spirits out of the 
present question, though I admit that as to the rap- 
ping and so forth there is much which seems to me 
very difficult to explain, except on the hypothesis of 
spirits of somewhat questionable character ” — 

" TAai, of course, may be so,” interposed Home. 

"Allowing that,” I went on, "wouldn’t it be 
quite possible to arrive at such knowledge’ as would 
show an apparently intimate acquaintance with facts 
supposed to be known to only one person, without 
the intervention of spirits?” 

" I don’t quite understand,” said Home guardedly. 

"Thus,” I continued, "a stranger arrives, he 
mixes with all the house-party, and with his ears and 
eyes open he finds out in a very short time and quite 
accidentally that two persons out of the number are 
specially interested in the health of an absent relative ; 
that they have their qualms of conscience as to 
whether they ought to have left home at all, and 
determine to return as soon possible, hoping, how- 
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‘'Ah, yes,” said Home, in an absent-minded’ 
manner. 

The lady recalled the facts, commenting on them 
as being “ strange.” 

“ Not in the least,” said Home quietly. “ To me, 
if the news conveyed in that letter has anything to 
do with the spirit-message delivered last night, the 
incident is a matter within my ordinary experience.” 

At this moment Walter Austin returned. 

“ My mother is very much upset, and b^;s you 
will excuse her,” he said, addressing himself to the 
cousin who was his mother’s remplofemte at the 
breakfast-table. 

Of course we were all genuinely grieved and 
earnestly sympathetic, Home included. ^ “ Might we 
inquire i* 

“Yes," certainly,” he answered, and then, as the 
young lady had done a few minutes befcn«, he too 
recalled the message given at the stance on the 
previous evening. The letter had come by special 
delivery, and announced his relative’s death, which 
had taken place yesterday evening. 

This event broke up the party " in most admired 
disorder,” and Home being as anxious to return to 
town as 1^ was to have the chance of a quiet chat 
with him, I ordered my trap, had hb portmanteau 
placed in it, and away we went We chatted on all 
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** That .was a very happy hit of yours,” I observed. 

What was a happy hit ? ” he inquired, most inno- 
cently. 

‘*Why, the message of the spirit to Mrs. Austin,” 
I answered. 

“ It was no * happy hit,’ ” he returned, evidently 
rather annoyed, but with an air of imperturbable 
gravity ; “ it was a fact I do not profess to exercise 
any control over the spirits.” 

"But” I argued, "putting spirits out of the 
present question, though I admit that as to the rap- 
ping and so forth there is much which seems to me 
very difficult to explain, except on the hypothesis of 
spirits of somewhat questionable character ” — 

" TheU^ of course, may be so,” interposed Home. 

"Allowing that,” I went on, “wouldn’t it be 
quite possible to arrive at such knowledge* as would 
show an apparently intimate acquaintance with facts 
supposed to be known to only one person, without 
the intervention of spirits?” 

" I don’t quite understand,” said Home guardedly. 

"Thus,” I continued, "a stranger arrives, he 
mixes udth all the house-party, and with his ears and 
eyes open he finds out in a very short time and quite 
accidentally that two persons out of the number are 
spedally interested in the health of an absent relative ; 
that they have their qualms of conscience as to 
whether they ought to have left home at all, and 
determine to return as soon possible, hoping, how- 
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ever, that, en atUndantt no news id good news, and 
so forth. 

“ Well } ” inquired Home guilelessly. 

“Well,” 1 pursued, “would it not be oon^nra- 
tively easy for anyone professing to tell fortunes 
cards or by palmistry, to have communicated to diat 
lady, some hours after, late in the evening, after the 
last post had been delivered and no news had arrived 
by it, and when the delivery of a telegram was as a 
hundred to one chance, very much die same sort 
of vague message, like ‘ I am happy,’ which was 
conveyed by your invisible, but not inaudible, spirits P 
Does ‘ I am happy ’ mean ‘ I am dead and in heaven,' 
or ‘ I am recovering,’ or * I am well ’ ? ” 

“ How on earth should / know ? ” protested Home. • 
“ 1 only profess to be a medium of communication, 
and I can^ no more give you the true interpretation 
of any message from the spirit world than the electric 
wire can inform you as to the real meaning of any 
‘ code ’ word, or for the matter of that of any message 
whatever that is sent along it." 

Of course, I agreed. It was evident that we were 
on dangerous ground. He preferred avoiding the 
question, “Do you accuse of being a humbtig 
and cheating?” and I should have been puzzled to 
answer him directly. I did not accuse him, as I was 
ready to admit that such spiritual interventions, as 
he professed to obtain, were possible, but that in this 
particular instance, as in many other simi^ ones» the 
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‘ fytd interviuition of was “ not proven,” indeed, 

was dedde^y doubtful. Whether Home’s “spirits” 
were “above” or “below proof," I have never as yet 
be^ to dedkie. 

We parted good friends, mutually understanding 
one another, and 1 do not remember our ever having 
met a^^ahu 

Lord Dtinraven’s story as to Home floating in the 
air, which^ I dunk appeared in some magazine, but of 
which his Lordship kindly furnished me with an 
account written out in his own hand (I have it by me 
now;aniong my “archives”), may be by this time for- 
gotten. In a few words I can, and I think I ought 
to, recall it, as it certainly tends to clear Home’s 
.character and to make us wonder what sort of weird 
creatiire he weis. Before and since the time of Simon 
Magus, to float in the air is, as I gather from certain 
occult works on “sig^ns and wonders,” one of the 
recognised manifestations of supernatural agency. 
We have the evidence of Holy Writ in confirmation 
of the phenomenon. It is, as we know, as dangerous 
'as is “playing with fire,” since, though the magician 
^ ^ rocket,” ye^ the spirits being 

notoriously untrustworthy, he may “come down like 
a stick.’’ 

I>Qtd Dunraven, then Lord Adair, had, 1 believe, 
rather “taken up” Mr. Home, who had been raised 
to the raidt erf* a Lion of the Season, and had gone 
in for qfiritualism, just as, being of an inquiring turn 
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of mind, his Lordship in his time has tried h^ ioilif * 
at many, if not at most, things. ‘ « 

It was in Lord Dunraven's romns, not on Rie 
occasion of a formal professional sdMce as I undmr* 
stand the account, but of a castml visit paid by Hmne; 
who found Lord Dunraven at home chatting wilb. a 
friend. There were two rooms which communicated 
with each other by folding-doors. A window of one 
room faced a window of the Other. Each bmng on 
opposite sides of a triangle, as in the plan here 
shown — 



formidable drop into the area below. 

Lord Dunraven and his friend passed from room 
A into room B, leaving Home in the former. Hs 
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!|iad %oiie to sleqp^ or, as he afterwards described it, 
•*lad iaUeif into a trance." 

While Dimraven and friend were seated in B, 
discussing the pros and cons of spiritualism, his 
Lordship's attitude towards it being that of “philo- 
sophic doubt,” a tapping was heard at the window, 
and turning toward^ it, they, to their amazement and 
horror, — for the result of a slip, on so small a space 
for standing securely as the ledge afforded, would 
have been fatal, — perceived Home erect on the 
ledge. Lord Dunraven opened the window, and 
Home entered. He still appeared to be in a 
trance, and his action was (hat of a man walking 
in his sleep. He sat down ; and very gradually 
awoke. 

Such b the plain unvambhed tale, for the truth of 
which Lord Dunraven vouched, though, he added, 
that he committed himself to no sort of opinion as to 
means whereby this phenomenon was produced. If 
Home’s aerial flight had an object, that object must 
have been primarily to gain over entirely to his side 
thb philosophic nobleman, whose support would have 
been of the greatest value to him socially, and there- 
fore financially. In thb object he fkiled. Lord Dun- 
raveh was jwzzled : that was all. But how did Home 
contrive to open one window and at the fisk of his 
life jump, for it was more than a mere step could 
have accomplished, from one ledge, on which he 
scarcely had a footing, to another that afforded him 
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no greater rest for the sole of his foot^ and a]f thia 
without anything whatever to ding to ? I have liever 
heard it explained ; and, personally, I find it im* 
possible to explain on any ordinary sm-superaatural 
hypothesis. 



CHAPTER XXV 

A NICHT Wr THE- SPEERITS — MRS. MARSHAJLL 
— K L. BLANCHARD — THE UNEXPECTED 
HAPPEI^S— THE PROFESSIONAL MEDIUM— A 
CURIOUS STORY— SHIRLEY BROOKS, DETEC- 
TIVE— THE MILL HELL AND HENDON MYSTERY 
—NARROW ESCAPE— WATCHED— TRAPPED— 
DENOUNCED — ESCAPED — SATISFACTORY 
TERMINATION 

W HILE ^ on the subject of spiritualism that 
occupied the preceding chapter, it occurs to 
me that Edward Laman Blanchard, the “ hero of a 
hundred pantomimes,” dramatic critic, writer of amus- 
ing lyrics, and raconteur of any number of good and 
interesting theatrical stories, was also spiritualistically 
indined. One evening he took me to a stance at 
Mrs. Marshall’s, at that time a well-known pro- 
fessional medium in lodgings over a music-shop 
somewhere in the nmghbourhood of Soho. It was 
'not a si/a«nw< 4 U(Tanged for beforehand, but was just an 
evening visit cm the part of E. L. Blanchard, who 
evidently took the middle-aged lady quite by sur- 
prise, at least apparently so, as she received him 
with— 
vou n.— 8 
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Lor*, Mr. Blanchard, ’ooever would ha’ thought 
o’ seein’^'fli* ’ere this evening ! ” 

Then we sat down and chatted. 1 was introibioed 
as an inquirer, and after a cup of tea, Mn. ICacdball 
was induced to g^ve us “ a dtting.” I foiget exactly 
what happened, as it was rather a dull aflyr. The' 
only thing that impressed me at all was sometbii^ 
for which I could not in any way account satis- 
factorily. 

It is usual, in Confirmation, for Catholics to take 
some saints’ names, in addition to those bestowed 
on them in baptism. Now, of these I possess two 
that I have never used in any way, neitito in signa- 
ture nor in conversation. 

During our statue, a spirit, so Mrs. Manhall 
informed us, wanted to speak to ms. I gave it 
full permission to do so, without furdier introduction, 
not wishing to stand on any unnecessary ceremony ; 
and I professed myself very delighted to hear from 
the spirit, whoever it was. I rq^ my inaUUity to 
recall the individuality of tMs paitiodar ^drit. I 
have an indistinct recollection of its having befen 
announced as my mother or sister. What I do 
remember is, my curiosity to asoertaln if the 
knew my Christian names, as, of comrse, if it were 
either of the two whom it professed to be, it would be 
familiar with them, — ^a familiar ” sf^t Blanchard 
was mudi interested, and Mrs. Marshall be g ged the 
spirit to be kind enough to rap out the. letters ^pdliog 
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tny Chriftka names. The tap began by giving “ F,” 
.9tid findii^ that was all right, went on spelling 
•‘Frands.*’ Now, my next initial, “C,” I thought, 
would be a puzzler. But it wasn’t, and “Cowley” 
was dtdy spelt by raps that stopped us at the 
’ required letters as we went through the alphabet on 
pap^. Blanchard was pleased ; Mrs. Marshall ditto ; 
and I was a Mt perplexed, though thinking it over 
quietly, it occurred to me that Blanchard might have 
known thesie names, that they had been published 
more than once in full, and that as by that date 
my name was pretty well known in theatrical circles, 
Mrs. MarshaO might have received a casual intima- 
tion from Blanchard that perhaps one night he 
would look in and bring me for a stance, and that 
thaeupcm she had looked me up in some contem- 
porary record and had mastered the little there was 
to be learned on the subject. So there would have 
been an cmd of the matter, but for the rappings 
being persistent Mrs. Marshall was surprised. 
Blanchard cbiilda’t *' make it out at all,” like Daniel 
in the prize poem competition for the Newdigate, 
where it is recmmted how — 

"The Kblig and couitien by Uie sight appalled, 

B e mnH to SQggett that Daniel shoold be called ; 

When Oankd saw the writing on the wall. 

At dist he couldn't make it out at aU.” 

So Mrs. Marshall too was clearly at fault “Did 
their rappings, apply to this gentleman,” she asked. 
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meaning me. “Yes,” was <2ie toswm’ retuitledl by 
two emphatic rap& They had been asdced tb 0lft 
my Christian names and they hadn't cmnplnte^ 

&t to their satisfaction. 

“ Is this so ? ” inquired Mrs. Msu'shall, turning to 
me for an explanation. 

I was bothered. ** No ; as Ifor as I knew, their 
list was complete. My names were undoubtedly 
‘Francis’ and ‘Cowley.’" 

“ No others ? " asked Mrs. Marshall sbspidous^. 

“ Yes — by jingo ! " I exdaimed, “ I had forgotten f 
Yes, there were others." 

“ Shallthe spirits spell them for you ? " 

I acquiesced. “ Certainly. By all means." 

Blanchrud was utterly taken aback. "I didn’t 
know you had any other names," he muttered, And 
as it seemed to me in this he gave himself away, 
and the medium too. I had recalled mddenly that 
I possessed two Confirmation names. Buft this I did 
not mention, not thinking that eitimr Bkmdiard or 
Mrs. Marshall would understand die distinctitm. 

The spirit rapped out “C." 

“ We’ve had that before," observed Mrs. MandiaU, . 
taking the spirit to task rather snappishly* 

But •the next letter, instead cf bdng die "o" of 
“Cowley," was “h,” and the next was “a," followed 
by “r 1 e s.” 

“Charles!" exckumed Blanchard. “I never 
heard you called ‘Charies’l’’ 
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Tbe iqpirit weat on in the most business • like 
nwiuwr--- 

*'Twtt ttidn to apeak and oois to hear.” 

And k bc;g|ui with ** P,” and £^ter spelling Paul, went 
on widKiQt a pause to rap out “ Maty/' The names 
being* in effect, connected by a hyphen. The diree 
G>nfiitnation namerthen were "Charles Paul-Maty,” 
a fact I had recalled only a few moments before, and 
which, op to then, had entirely slipped out of my 
memory. 

It wa^ as far as I can see, highly improbable, if 
not abstdutdy impossible, that Mrs. Marshall should 
have been acquainted with these names of mine ; and 
I am ccmvinced that Blanchard was entirely ignorant 
of fact I foiget if 1 subsequendy received a 
messt^ from anyone; if I did, it was of no im- 
portance. I rather think the spirit of Frank Talfourd 
sent a polite message to me through Blanchard. And 
yet em d^mo, the revelation of the names going to 
the credit the invisible witness, when beyond this 
it had nothing to say to me of a private and personal 
character? 

I do not care to inquire too curiously; I never 
visited Mrs. Marshall again ; I think we gave her half 
a soverdgn between us for her trouble, and she did 
not "dedliie.k with thanks.” 1 am convinced that 
Blandbard was ccmsiderably puzzled, and 1 fancy that 
after this unexpe<ned experience he paid less attention 
to the' ^drkis^ and gave up more of his time to the 
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material world. I f so, the spirits, on this occasion, as in 
Dickens’s Christmas story, did good without, perhafis, 
intending it ; and I, who had gone there “ to scoff,” 
came away " to pray ” against all spirits of evil, and to 
determine that never, except for detection of Serious 
frauds, or for mere nonsensical amusement, would I 
have any further communications with disembodied 
souls that upset weak-kneed persons as easily as they 
did chairs and tables. 

One more story on this subject, and I dimiss it 
from my reminiscences. 

A professional medium appeared about this time, 
but, I tliink, a little later than Mr. Home, as to whose 
name I am uncertain, but fancy it was something like 
Anderson, and by permission of all the Andersens 
in the world, from “John Anderson, my Jo, John," 
down to the present day, I will at all events so dub 
this “professional” who is the principal character in 
my short spirit-story. 

Shirley Brooks and myself were invited to a 
s/awe at the house of a mutual friend where we 
were to meet Mr. Anderson. There was a large 
party. On arriving, we gave our coats and hats 
to a spry-looking maid, with whom Shirley,, who 
was “a merry man," amiably stopped to converse.' 
Noticing that a number of overcoats and ladies* cloaks 
were already stowed away, and foreseeing some 
difficulty in claiming our own again when we should 
be leaving, Shirley presented the soi^retU with a 
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Silver token, and requested her to put his coat and 
mine somewhere apart from the others. The maid, 
with alacrity, undertook to do so, saying, there was 
a little back room where she would bestow them. 
She suited the word to the deed, disappeared, 
returned without the encumbrances, and then we 
mounted to the drawing-room, to find a large gather- 
ing awaiting the arrival of the Seer. 

In about half an hour’s time Anderson appeared ; 
not the wizard of that name, once celebrated as 
“The Wizsird of the North,” who became, for a 
while, lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, and finished his 
lease with a bal-masqu^ and a confiagration, — this 
par parenthhe^ — but, Anderson the latest, then, from 
America, with a wonderful mediumistic reputation. 
Rather long ‘brownish-greyish hair, intelligent face, 
slight figure, pleasant manner, and probably in the 
prime of life ; so pleasant w'as he indeed, that to a 
knowing person, not on the blind side of him, it was 
quite imaginable he “could wink the other eye.” 

To come to Hecuba : the feature of this evening 
Was the s/anee. There were all sorts of manifesta- 
tions: dark s/anee and light s/anee; light s^anee and 
dark. Some became wearied, and went down for 
refreshments; some left; but we, Shirley and self, 
stayed on. And we were repaid. 

A spirit was announced as wishing to give a 
message to the lady of the house. The message 
was trivial, as it appeared to me, but it evidently 
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affected our host and hostess, the former of whtmi, i 
thorough believer in spiritualism, asked if the sp&it . 
were present who gave this message, or if he were 
only a spirit-messenger sent by someone else? No; 
it seemed to be the genuine article. Good ; then, if 
so, would he appear in his actual body, or whatever 
the term is. The spirit could not,, for reasons, do this, 
but he would and could manifest himself to the vision 
of Mr. Anderson, through whom (though not all of us 
could see through him) his personality would be made 
evident to the earnest inquirers, who, perhaps, might 
be permitted to actually see him ; if not, at all events, 
they would “hear from him.” The master of the 
house, prompted thereto by his believing wife, pressed 
the medium to describe the person whom he professed 
at that moment to see. 

Anderson paused — shivered — gazed — and then 
said at intervals — “soldierly-looking man— elderly — 
in uniform — but the lines are not clear.” Everyone 
was following him with the utmost attention. The 
host and hostess were painfully interested. Anderson 
continued, “He looks grave . . . but happy . * *. 
he points to his . side . . . and . . .” here he was 
interrupted by some rapping on the table, when the 
word “ India” was spelt out, then “heart, battle,” and 
finally “We shall meet. I am happy.” 

Our hostess collapsed; her husband attended to 
her, and after a few more messages from some rather 
feeble spirits, and a few crooked answers to straight- 
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forward questions, Anderson terminated the stance, 
and we all trooped down in sections to supper. As 
the hostess did not reappear, and as Anderson left, 
havii^ another engagement elsewhere, the guests 
reluctantly hurried over their supper, and we, Shirley 
and myself, had a short talk with the host, who 
explained that the ‘Spirit who had sent the message 
was that of his wife’s father, long since dead 
but the particulars of whose death they had never 
rightly ascertained. This message was interpreted 
by them to mean that '*in battle he had been 
shot through the heart,” thus confirming the 
vague report they had received at the time. “It 
was,” he said, “a great relief to his wife to learn 
that death had been instantaneous, and that he 
had passed ’from this world to a happier life.” 
He begged Shirley, as one of his oldest friends, to 
excuse him for leaving the guests, and hoped we would 
remain as long as we could do justice to the supper. 
Then he retired, and we stayed until quite the last 
(we cotUd sup in those days, at least / could fear- 
1'essly, but Shirley not without qualms concerning 
gout), being waited upon to our great content by the 
trim, handmaiden on whom Shirley had previously 
bestowed largesse. 

“Queer! the whole thing,” quoth Shirley, 
sniffing as was his wont, and pulling out his cigar- 
case. 

“Very," I replied, awaiting further expression of 
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my learned senicu-’s opinion, and accepting with tlumks 
one of his cigars. 

“ Not strong ? " I inquired, alluding to die 
tobacco. 

“No, just suited to a spiritualistic siaaue^ he 
replied, “medium.” 

“/ can call spirits from the vasty deep,” Shirley 
continued, emphasising the personal pronoun. “/ 
can,” he repeated. “ And there’s a good deal of the 
‘ I ’ — only spelt differently — in this hanky-panky, eh ? 
Let’s get our coats. Where’s our light comedy 
maiden ? ” 

She was here. “Oh yes,” she recollected; “of 
course, I put your things in the little room apart, 
with the other gentleman’s who came late. I'll get 
a light.” 

We followed her. In a little room at the back, 
used evidently for odds and ends, and for ornaments 
and furniture as yet unplaced, she had placed our hats 
and coats. 

“ Here they are,” she said cheerfully. “ I was 
afraid at first as the other gentl«nan might hav^ 
taken one by mistake.” 

“ The other gentleman ? " Shirley asked. 

“Yes,’’ quoth the chatty maiden, “the last as 
came.” 

“Oh, Mr. Anderson, you mean," quoth 
Shirley. 

“Yes, sir,” acquiesced the young woman, “he's 
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an amusing gentleman; he was achniring all this 
ludib^ here, and asked quite a lot o’ things.” 

“And,” said Shirley, giving me a sly nudge as 
he stood staring up at a three-quarter length portrait 
of an officer in full uniform, “did he admire tkafi" 

“Oh, indeed, sir, yes,” she replied; “you know 
who it is, sir, p’raps ? ” 

“Wdl,” said Shirley, “I think I do. It is your 
mistress’s father. General ” — here he gpve the name — 
“who was killed in India about a year or more ago.” 

“Ah,” returned the maid, “I see you know the 
story. But that gentleman didn’t, and he appeared 
so interested when 1 told him how much my mistress 
had taken it to heart, and how this had only been 
done just before he went out. It’s down here because 
it’s waiting to be packed and go to the cleaners and 
framers before it’s hung up in its proper place in 
the dining-room. They ought to ha’ come for it 
yesterday.” 

How lucky for Auderson they didn't," whispered 
Shirley to me as we followed the maid to the front 
dtoor, and bade her good-night. 

“ Lor’, what a simple thing conjuring is when you 
only, know how to do the trick ! ” exclaimed Shirley. 
" The artful chap had tipped that girl, as we had, by 
the way, but he got value for his money, full informa- 
tion, or, at ^1 events, just the right tip at the right 
time. Tip for tip. I am glad we stopped to finish 
the Supper.” 
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“ And that you tipped the nuud/' I added. 

“ Quite so," he rejoined ; “ depend upon ‘.It 
Thackeray was right when he said that a tip is 
never thrown away on a servant or a schoolboy. 
That’s my rip to you^ young man. Boh soiri” 

We had come to the parting of the ways; he 
to Regent’s Park and I to the Bedford Hotel, Covent 
Garden, which was occasionally my pied it terre when 
staying in town. 

The mention of the dear, comfortable, old* 
fashioned Bedford Hotel, Covent Garden, of whidi 
Mrs. Warner, sister-in-law to Mark Lemon, was 
proprietress, reminds me that here for many years, 
during the summer holiday, our Punch Wednesday 
dinners were held, as at that season, only a few of. 
the staff remaining in town, our gathering was 
necessarily small, being, indeed, on one occasion 
reduced to, if I rightly remember, three, — Mark, 
Shirley, the constant Percival Leigh, and myself. It 
was here that when living in the country I used to 
put up on a Wednesday night when, after our Cabinet 
Council in Bouverie Street, I was too late for mf 
train. In the summer-time it was pleasant to drive 
up to town in the morning, put up at the Langham 
stables, and drive down again after dinner, as 1 
always preferred sleeping and waking, with the early 
birds, in the country. 

To Hale Lodge, prettily situated in the lanes 
about Edgware and Mill Hill, — a locality then 
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innocent of builders, — with a famous garden and 
wonderful old fruit trees (there were fotir mulberry 
trees and a good orchard), we, a considerable family 
party, moved from Belgrave Road; and there we 
settled for many years. Now “hereby,” in con- 
junction with Bedford Hotel, Covent Garden, “ hangs 
a tale.” Quite a sensational, unpleasantly sensational, 
episode in my generally uneventful career. 

Suffering much from eczema, I had consulted the 
well-known, specialist Erasmus Wilson, and he had 
ordered me away to undergo the cure at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, otherwise Aachen. En passant, 1 may say 
that this was a pilgrimage I had to make more than 
once, and, consequently, I am an expert in the 
“ course ” pursued at most of the sulphureous springs 
at home and abroad. For one doesn’t become “a 
perfect cure ” all at once : no nor all at twice, nor at 
thrice either. And thus it happened that for some 
little time after my return home, having a slight 
recurrence of the “ rash intruder,” I had to wear my 
right arm in a sling. 

At this time we had a governess, of about twenty- 
eight years of age, attending our phildren. She was 
— well, just what a governess for young children 
ought to be, and in every sense satisfactory. A few 
days after my return she had leave of absence to 
visit some friends in town, and was to have come 
back, so my wife afterwards informed me, by the 
same train that brought me from London. 1 had 
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not seen her at the station, and I was the only 
person who descended at Mill Hill, where the trap 
awaited me. On arriving, my wife asked me if I 
had seen our governess at the station. We waited 
her coming for some time, as possibly she might 
have travelled by the other line, which terminated at 
Edgware. However, she did not arrive, and the 
house was closed for the night 

Early next morning we heard that a young lady 
had been found, lying insensible, on the line, and had 
been conveyed to some hospital in London. It never 
occurred to us that this could possibly have been our 
governess. But we were apprised of the fact by 
receiving a paper the next day with a jxu’agraph 
marked, “Mysterious Affair,” giving only the fact 
of a young lady having been found on the line in an 
unconscious state, who had been taken to an hospital, 
but had been unable to answer any questions. Her 
appearance was described, and the initials on her 
pocket-handkerchief were given. She had been 
identified by some porter as having entered the train, 
which was a slow one, at one of the small stations 
just out of London, and her second-class ticket for 
Mill Hill was found in her pocket. 

I at once inquired for further information, but 
none could be immediately given. We then com- 
municated with the relations whom she had gone 
up to visit, and whose address we knew. To this 
we had a cryptographic reply, which was of a rad»r 
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threatening character, and it intimated that her 
fa.ther, or unde, would call upon me. 

Strangely enough in the leading papers, such 
as Th* Times and Telegraph, 1 came across no 
allusion to the accident Another letter, from her 
father this time, informed us that his daughter was 
still in the hospital, in a very precarious state, and 
that the affair was in the hands of the police. 

In the course of ten days came a letter from 
Shirley Brooks urging me strongly to come up to 
town, visit the Garrick, and put myself en ivideme. 
On receipt of this, after taking counsel with my 
wife, I determined to go up to town and stay at the 
Bedford, though the state of my arm necessitating 
most .careful dressing, would have been sufficient 
excuse for itiy remaining at home Another letter 
strongly urging me to show myself at the Garrick 
Club and so stop the gossip, decided me. Before I 
started, the post brought a “latest edition,” and 
therein I read how this lady, now dying in hospital, 
had been visited by a justice of the peace, and had 
b^en able to answer questions as to how she had 
fallen on the line. Unfortunately, as she evidently 
(this was admitted) with difficulty understood the 
purport of the interrogations, she was instructed by 
these clever representatives of Dogberry, Verges, 
Master Shhllow, and Co., to answer “Yes” or 
“No” to the questions, which were necessarily all 
leading ones. From her evidence, thus obtained. 
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it was gathered that she had entered the tt«un at ' 
a certain station, that after leaving sueh and sttch 
another station, a man had entered the carriage 
while the train was in motion, that he had tried to 
assault her, that she struggled, and in her struggle 
turned the handle of the door and fell out on to 
the line. After this she remembered no more. 

Did she know the man? Yes, she did. And 
then it having been stated by those to whom my 
face was familiar on that line that / was travelling 
by that train on that night, the Dogberry in charge 
put the clever question as to whether she identified 
me as the criminal in question. “Yes,” she was 
understood to answer, “ she did,” and thereupon her 
hand having been (as I suppose) guided so as to- 
sign her “ dying deposition,” she set her signature 
to this statement. 

That is as I understood the report, though at 
this distance of time I cannot look for accuracy in 
my own account of it I put the paper in my pocket, 
did not mention the matter to my wife, and went 
up to the Bedford Hotel. I met Shirley at ^ 
Garrick, and talked with several friends, who were 
rather inclined to treat the matter as a jok^. 1 
certainly did not take that view, nor would they 
have done so had they thought for one second of 
what it all meant to my wife at home. From her 
next day I learnt that a man had caUed, who seemed 
to want to come to terms about the matter who 
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he was I have never found out On the very 
mo’ming 1 received this intelligence, the “chamber- 
lain ” at the Bedford Hotel announced to me as I was 
breakfasting, en robe de ckambre, that two gentlemen 
wished to see me. I suspected who my visitors 
were, and told him to show them in at once, but, 
like Mr. Jackson, -from Dodson and Fogg, who 
served the subpoena on Mr. Pickwick in his bed- 
room, they were at the door and came in without 
further invitation on my part. 

They were both detective sergeants : their names I 
forget One was loquacious, the other comparatively 
silent They, between them, informed me how from 
the very first report of the acddent they had taken 
the case in hand, how they had watched me and 
my house and kept themselves informed of all my 
movements. 

“ Proceed,” said I, quoting the old melodramatic 
line, “your story interests me much.” 

And indeed I was uncommonly interested, for the 
story, of which I was supposed to be the villain, guilty 
of the murder of a young girl, presented materials 
which would have served a Gaboriau» a Wilkie Collins, 
or Sii" Conan Doyle of Sherlock Holmes fame. 

When they, between them (it was a dyet), had 
finished, the loquacious one proposed a few questions, 
which I answered to our mutual satisfaction. One 
thing these detectives had of course noticed, and that 
was that my arm was in a sling. 

* VOL. II. — 9 * 
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“ I suppose,” I observed, " you attribute^ that 
damage to our struggle in the carriage?” 

“ Lor’ bless you no, Mr. Bumand,” was the cheery 
reply. “That was just the very thing which settled 
the matter in our minds; wasn’t it?” he asked his 
partner. 

“ Not a doubt of it,” was that gentleman's 
emphatic corroboration. 

“ Because you see if you had been hurt,” went 
on the principal detective, “ the last thing you’d have 
done would have been, so to speak, to advertise the 
fact Still, we were bound to keep our eye on you, 
and we're bound to make this call. But I think, as 
the young lady is recovering, when she’s quite come 
to her senses, she’ll give rather a different version 
of the affair.” 

We sat and chatted, and I gave them a treat 
by baring my arm and putting the eczema with its 
ointments and bandages in evidence, and telling them 
who my doctor was, and how that eminent practitioner, 
whose testimony would be above suspicion, could 
corroborate this part of the story. Then I inquired, 

“ Did you think it likely that, travelling as I was. 
in a first-class compartment, I should have incurred 
the extraordinary risk of creeping along the footboard 
to the second-class which was either some way before 
or behind ? ” 

“It wasn’t likely, of course,” assented the principal | 
detective; “ but queer things do happen, and h^hly | 
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improbable ones too. But that you should have come 
ouf as an acrobat, nipped into a second-class carriage, 
had this struggle, and then got back again to your 
3wn, and descended at Mill Hill all safe and sound 
™-we impounded your ticket as part of the case 
br the prosecution — was what neither me nor my 
nate credited for one moment” 

This was as much as could be said. I regaled 
ny visitors with light and suitable refreshment, and 
)ver a couple of cigars they chatted pleasantly 
mough, telling me some amusing tales of their own 
)rofessional experience. Then they asked me if by 
iny chance I could favour them with a couple of 
'orders" for any theatre; and as I was able to 
^ratify their theatrical tastes, I gave them the tickets, 
md with many sincere protestations as to the obliga- 
ion put on them of “doing their duty,” and after 
lelivering themselves of prophecies as to the cer- 
ainty of everything being cleared up in my favour, 
hey took their leave. 

At once I wrote to my wife, then to Shirley 
ind ‘other friends, and on the following day the 
‘Hendon Mystery, or the Mysterious Affair at 
^ill Hill,” was explained by the newspapers, and 
eased to be food for penny-a-liners and club 
gossips. 

Our unfortunate governess on completely regain- 
ing her faculties was horrified at learning the charge 
he had broi^ht against me. 
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Her depositions were read over to her; her 
signature shown her; for neither could she axxonnt 

The plain unvarnished story was, that she had 
indeed come by the train in which I was travelling ; 
that she had been put into the carriage by her sister, 
and that the sleepy porter had not taken care to see 
the door properly fastened. It was a dark fright; 
she was unfamiliar with the line, and leaning out to 
ascertain whether they were approaching a station 
she knew, she must have given the half-turned handle 
just the impetus required to open the door, which 
thereupon swung back, and out she tumbled. A 
wonderful escape — for both of us! 

Then she wrote to us a distracted letter, and 
her father called to offer personally his extreme 
regret We were delighted to be able to con- 
gratulate him on his daughter's recovery, and in the 
course of a few months, when she was quite her- 
self again, I believe we were able to assist her in 
obtaining another situation. Such was the ** Hendon 
and Mill Hill Mystery.” Rather a shock for a young 
man not much over twenty-eight for that was my age 
as far as I can make out by comparing dates. 
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THE ROYALTY — HENDERSON — LIVERPOOL — 
FRANK MUSGRAVE — NEW DEPARTURE — 
ENGLISH 0P£RA ROUFFE—FARNIE— HONOUR 
AMONGST GENTLEMEN — J. S. CLARKE — AT 
EDGWARE— ARTHUR SKETCHLEY— GEORGE 
ROSE — COLLABORATION — SOTHERN — A MIS- 
TAKE— HEADLESS MAN— HUE TRUE 
STORY OF THE COLONEL— UOW IT FAILED 
AT REHEARSAI^HAYMARKET TRIAL TRIP- 
REMARKABLE SUCCESS AT PRINCE OF WALES’ 
—AT ABERGELDIE CASTLE— BY ROYAL COM- 
MAND — BLUE BEARD — ARIEL — COLONEL 
COLLETTE— HARKING BACK— A REVELATION 
— FREDDY CLAY COMMUNICATIVE — THE 
RESULT 

I T was through my pieces at the Royalty that 
. I became acquainted with Alexander Henderson, 
then lessee of the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liver- 
pool, He was an "odd mixture," partly horse- 
dealer, partly theatrical manager, Scotch by birth, 
Australian for a considerable portion of Tiis life ; 
cute and " as hard as nails ” in business, kind when 
dealing with members of his theatrical company, and 
with a cSie faibU, most decidedly foible, when 
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"woman, lovely woman,” was contsmed; with the 
emphasis on the "lovely.” It would be a* gareat 
stretch of imagination to assert that he ever came 
off second best in a bargain until he fell in with Mr. 
Famie, a clever adapter of light French opiras douffies. 
This style of entertaunment very soon superseded* 
burlesque at the Strand Theatre, where Mons. Marius 
and Florence St. John, with Edward Terry for 
low comedian, were the attractions. Henderson had 
got the Swanborough Family, then the proprietors 
of the Strand, well in hand, and he and Famie, 
in effect, "ran that show,” and ran it with success. 
It was quite in keeping with the theory of legitimate 
development of theatrical tastes that this class of 
entertainment should follow and grow out of what 
H. J. Byron had begun, what I had continued, what 
Frank Musgrave, conductor, indifferent musician, but 
uncommonly clever caterer for the public, in con- 
junction with myself, had hit upon, when, under the 
Swanborough rigime, we, collaborating, produced 
operatic burlesque pieces, such as Windsor Castle, 
with Musgrave’s original music. Frank Musgrave 
had no education, musical or otherwise, but he could 
turn out a catchy popular tune, could score it 
sufficiently well for a small orchestra, had a keen, 
sense of humour, and was a first-rate stage-manager. 
Windsor Castle was a great success, David James 
being inimitable as the jester; Miss Raynham, one 
of the best " boys ” ever seen on the stage, capital as 
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• the youthful Henry viii. ; Tom Thome, delightful 
a^* Anne Boleyn, with an imitation French song 
(burlesquing those much in vogue at the time) ; and 
Fenton played the pantomime part of Herne the 
Hunter, after the manner of the late Mr. George 
Conquest, who used to disappear suddenly down traps 
and reappear as suddenly up traps, be shot several 
feet up in the air, always arriving on his feet, with 
an energy and indiscretion that left nothing to be 
desired. Undoubtedly with Frank Musgrave (who 
was succeeded by another sharp little conductor 
and composer, Fitzgerald) English opira bouffCt 
superseding burlesque, was started by me at this 
theatre, where subsequently Henderson and Farnie 
took it up; Edward Terry being the only one of 
the old company remaining (for James and Thorne 
had gone into partnership at the Vaudeville Theatre) 
as the principal conUqm in the novel entertainment, 
which, French in its origin, soon became firmly estab- 
lished at this little house. From here it spread itself 
out to Henderson’s little theatre in King William 
Street, subsequently Toole’s, which, having served at 
one time as a hall for Woodin’s entertainments, at 
another as a wine office, and also as the first Oratorian 
chapel in London, has now disappeared altogether. 

Farnie exactly suited Henderson. 'Hiey were 
both Scotch, Farnie’s accent being as broad as was 
his habitual way of expressing himself. He was a 
burly swaggerer, his coarse manner having developed 
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itself, pari passu, with his rise in the world: He' 
came into the work just at the psychological mocheynt 
when theatrical business affairs were on the turn, and 
when the new men, if as sharp and business-like as 
was Farnie, — he was son of a Scotch factor, and 
obtained his hrst start in life through his father’s 
employer, who told me this himself, prefacing his 
information by inquiring if 1 happened to know 
“Young Farnie,” — could make terms at which our 
predecessors Planch^, Sterling Coyne, the Broriiers 
Brough, Tom Taylor, Maddison Morton, Bayle 
Bernard, and others would have been utterly 
amazed. 

So Farnie became Henderson’s right-hand man, 
with access to the right pocket. It was diamond 
cut diamond, but Farnie was free and easy, and 
Henderson was neither the one nor the other; and 
so it chanced that when Farnie and Henderson 
quarrelled, which happened about three times a year, 
Henderson was the first to hold out the hand of 
fellowship, and as quickly as possible, as otherwise 
he felt himself helpless ; while Farnie, a clever stage- 
manager, and being, as composer and author, “in” 
with the music publishers and also a power with 
musical and dramatic artists, could do for himself 
what He'nderson could not achieve without hih^. 
Not that Alexander Henderson did not try to shake 
himself free of Farnie ; but though a man could have 
been found able to do all that Farnie: coidd, yet 
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ijenderscm fsuled to find one who was ready and 
wUHn|f to do all that Famie did. By the way, I think 
it was H. J.' Byron who on being asked “What is 
Famie doing now ? ” replied readily, “ Doing ? Oh 
— Henderson.” So after many attempts at obtain- 
' ing any confidential agent who should be all to him 
that Famie had been, Alexander Henderson used 
to give up the struggle, and once again would be 
seen the touching spectacle of these two walking 
together and enjoying each other's society as if 
there had never been the slightest suspicion of a 
difficulty between them. 

, How I have heard Henderson abuse Famie, and 
how within two days afterwards I have heard him 
lavish in his praises of him! 

“ When thieves fall out,” etc. — “ the proverb is 
somewhat musty." But note the present application 
of it 

I received an anonymous letter at the Garrick 
Club from “a friend who did not wish to see 
me robbed d mm insu'' bidding me compare the 
version of an opSra bouffe by Farnie, then appearing 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, with an 
extravaganza of mine (published) that had been 
•performed in London a year or two before. To 
particularise the piece is now unessential to the issue. 
Some pag^ of Farnie’s extravaganza, privately 
printed for the theatre, were enclosed, and at 
Lacy’s in the Strand I procured a copy of my own 
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burlesque. In those days I did not mistrust or look 
askance at anonymous correspondence ; to i^jve 
such a note was for me a novelty. I read it and 
acted upon it. The next step I took was “ to ccmsult 
a solicitor” (old George Lewis — I think it was^ the 
father, or uncle, of the present Baronet, who was 
then permanent solicitor to the. Dramatic Authtn-s’ 
Society until, on his retirement, he was replaced by 
Mr. T. H, Bolton, who retained the office until the 
Society dissolved itself), by whom I was advised 
in the first instance to ascertain the facts from 
Henderson, and if he afforded me no assistance, 
then to “go for” H. B. Famie, who had simply 
taken handfuls out of my piece and inserted them 
verbatim in his extravaganza, opdra bouffe, or whatever 
he called it 

So an appointment with Henderson was made 
and kept It happened to be at a season of the year 
when Henderson and Farnie were at daggers drawn. 
Henderson took a high moral tone about the matter 
(his acting was a perfect bit of comedy), and promised 
that Farnie, who had made money by the pro- 
duction at Henderson’s theatre (where Henderson 
had evidently not made as much as he had expected, 
even if he had not been a loser), should hand over, 
to me at*least a hundred pounds, which he considered 
(judicially speaking) might fairly represent the sum in 
which Famie would have been “ cast in damages.” 

So in the strangers’ smoking-room of the Garrick 
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.Club on the following day Henderson turned up, 
bsinlfing his Famie with him. 

Farnte in broad Scotch accent said he was glad to 
make my acquaintance, paid a compliment (not over- 
done) to the work of which he had already given his 
genuine opinion by prigging from it for his own use, 
avowing himself quite ready to pay up a hundred 
pounds, as a hne, and to cancel the lines in his piece. 

I accepted his offer if, that is to say, he was pre- 
pared to pay up at once, when I would give him a 
receipt 

“ Quite ready,*’ he said, and sitting down he drew 
up the agreement, according to the terms aforesaid. 
1 perused the document, and was ready to sign on 
receiving the cheque. 

Henderson had a cheque-book in his pocket. 

“We bank at the same place,” quoth Famie, 
“ and, by the bye, Henderson, you owe me a hundred 
pounds.” 

A dispute followed on this. It terminated, how- 
ever, on their giving me two cheques for fifty each, 
one signed by Famie and the other by Henderson. 
So we parted ; or rather, so they “jjarted,” and I left 
them. Henderson was delighted at having brought 
Farnie to book ; Famie also was pleased at having 
made Henderson share the loss, as, if it hadn’t been 
for their quarrel, I should never have heard a word 
about the matter ; and I was comparatively satisfied, 
being in considerable doubt as to whether 1 had not 
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let both of them off far too easily. I say “both,” 
because Henderson had known all about it from the 
first, and had turned king's evidence; while Famie 
would have implicated Henderson in it still further, 
and would have had the fine increased and borne 
by Henderson, perhaps exclusively^ if the latter had 
refused to pay half the amount of damages churned. 
The fact is that I ought to have received a fair pro- 
portion of the profits, which were on the percentage 
scale, and, as I subsequently ascertained, five hundred 
would have been nearer the mark than one, as I could 
have righdy and justly claimed my due as “part- 
author.” 

However as to me it was a hundred pounds It 
surprise, I pocketed the cheque and let the subject, 
drop. Of course the anonymous letter' to me came 
from Henderson. 

It is just possible that Henderson might have had 
to pay it all, and that in law Farnie might have had 
his action against him. For Farnie might have 
prigged from my piece in utter ignorance ; Henderson 
might have had the lines written out and given .to 
him to be introduced, representing them as written 
by someone in whom he had an interest. 

That this is not so very improbable I may 
instance from the case of Mr. John Sleeper Clarke, 
the eccentric, but somewhat monotonous, American 
comedian, and myself. I undertook to write him a 
piece on the lines of a plot which he suggested. - The 
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‘ plot, he said, was his own idea and the bits of dialogue 
for certain . situations were, he said, also his own 
invention. To these situations of his, illustrated by 
(as he professed) his dialogue, I worked up loyally, 
though as I went on I liked the job less and less. 
The piece on production was a failure, the only scene 
in it which was a -success being one between three 
men, Coghlan, William Farren, and John Clayton, 
so well played as to merit the recall of the three 
comedians; and this scene was purely my own 
invention, the dialogue my own writing. All the 
other scenes with J. S. Clarke in them went for 
nothing. 

More than one criticism on it pointed out that I 
had boldly plagiarised from a not very old comedy 
called The tCnigkts of the Round Table. Before I 
denied this charge 1 bought the book. I found that 
all the situations and such scraps of dialogue with 
which Mr. John Sleeper Clarke had furnished me 
were actually in this play I 

I went to Clarke ; he didn’t deny it ; he “ thought 
I knew it,” he said. Then I “ wrote to the papers ” 
(a very unsatisfactory performance in any case), and 
got .into some further thankless correspondence with 
the Times and its dramatic critic, and the.n nothing 
more wa^ heard of the play. Nobody lost over it 
except^ I suppose, Clarke (though I am not so sure 
about dtis) and myself. So to hark back to Hender- 
son and Farnie, the former might have played 
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Clarke to Famie’s “mjrself,” and I should have jbeen* 
in error had I blamed Famie instead of Henderson.' 

Our little house at Edgware being easy of access 
from town by rail or road (there is no river, hence 
the drawback of that situation), was visited by 
“troops of friends,” literary, professional, and un- 
professional, and among them the hgfure of one 
especially remains in my mind’s eye, namely, that of 
George Rose, known to the world at large as “ Arthur 
Sketchley,” author of 3frs. Brown. He was rather 
under than over the average height, but very stout, 
and as he grew older he became more and more 
corpulent. Once he attempted Falstaff, but in this 
character he was not within measurable distance 
(round the waist) of Mark Lemon, who had app>eared 
in it years before. Strange to say that though both 
men were, in their different lines, full of humour, 
rollicking in their fun and drollery, and both possessed 
of the strongest appreciation of wit in others (in this 
direction Mark Lemon was by far the more gener- 
ously disposed, in consequence probably of his long 
experience as editor of Punch), yet when they 
donned the clothes, padding, and make-up of the 
fat knight, both of them became the pitiable 
personifications of good men struggling with adver- 
sity. Mark as Falstaff was in size and manner 
considerably superior to George Rose, but, like 
George Rose, when with his war paint on, all those 
qualities, for which a critic would have specially 
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selected him to personify Falstaff, almost entirely 
disappeared. . Mark dressed the part perfecdy, after 
Sir John Tenniel's delightful and most accurately 
devised picture. George Rose dressed Falstaff just 
as suited the costumier’s fancy, and the consequence 
was, that, attired in brightish colours and a ruff, his 
appearance suggested that of an obese Punchinello 
minus the hump. Mark started his performance at 
the Gallery of Illustration in Waterloo Place, and 
then went “ on toiu" " with his small company (among 
whom was at first Linley Sambourne, if I remember 
rightly) in the provinces; but George Rose, many 
years after, as I have said, made his one and only 
trial trip at the Olympic Theatre at a matinde, and 
then, as Falstaff, he was “ heard no more,” his “ brief 
candle ” (as 1 might have said of my own dis- 
tinguished appearance at the bar) having gone out 
with a sputter. 

As an entertainer in one particular line, that is 
when narrating the adventures and giving supposed 
imitations of the style of " Mrs. Brown ” (who was an 
article manufactured out of Sheridan’s M'rs. Malaprop, 
Dickens’s ATrt. Gamp, and Hook’s Mrs. Rambotham), 
he was most amusing, made a great success and a 
■ fair amount of money. But off that platfor^ he was 
of litde use as a public entertainer. In private life 
George Rose was delightful, full of anecdote, ready 
with appreciation, with strong likes and dislikes, and 
excellent companion. Besides this he was a 
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thoroughly good man, without any afiectaticKi of 
piety, liberal, generous, and a most hearty, not'- to ■ 
say devoted. Catholic. He had begun life as an 
evangelical (he was of Scotch origin), but Oxfiard 
was responsible for making him a Newmanite (he 
was too hard-headed and logical to have ever been, ’ 
or to have remained, a Puseyite), and after a brief 
career as an Anglican clergyman in London, — he 
was, as Mr. W. S. Gilbert says, “a pale young 
curate then,” — he was received into the Catholic 
Church by Cardinal, then Dr., Manning. And this, 
by the way, was the only experience George Rose 
ever had of the Cardinal, as within a week after his 
becoming a Catholic he called on Dr. Manning, who, 
aware that George Rose as a “ convertite ” had given 
up his Anglican curacy, “ the means by which he 
lived” (for his own income was as slender as was 
his own figure at that period when development had 
only shown itself spiritually and not corporeally), at 
once suggested to him that he should proceed to 
Rome, study for the priesthood, be ordained, and 
enter upon clerical work wherever he might be sent 
“ on the mission.” This did not suit George at all :• 
he had made one mistake in becoming an Anglican 
parson, and he was not going to make the still more* 
fatal one (that is, fatal to any person without a 
vocation , — '^not called as was Aaron”) of becoming 
a Catholic priest. Therefore he firmly but respect- 
fully declined Dr. Manning’s offer; and Dr. Manning. 
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whod<; hobby it was that any convert who had been 
an* Anglican - clergyman should therefore become a 
Catholic priest, was rather chagrined by the refusal, 
and, figuratively speaking, washed his hands of any 
further interference in George Rose’s affairs. 

So George began to look about him, and then 
his Oxford training 6tood him in good stead, and he 
obtained the appointment of tutor to Lord Arundel, 
the present Duke of Norfolk. Here he remained 
for some years, and had no better friend than the 
late Duke. George Rose was greatly in favour of 
letting the young Duke go to Eton in company with 
some other Catholic noblemen of his own age ; but 
though this idea — it never developed into a plan, 
much less a scheme — was regarded favourably by no 
less a person than John Henry Newman, D.D. (not 
then promoted to the rank of Cardinal), yet it 
was absolutely scouted by Henry Edward Manning, 
Archbishop of Westminster, in succession to Cardinal 
Wiseman, and certainly did not meet with the 
approval of the majority of the English Catholic 
ecclesiastical authorities, who took care so to repre- 
sent the matter at headquarters thkt the notion of 
starting a Catholic house at Eton as a “ Dame’s 
House,” such as was Tarver’s, the French master’s. 
Miss Myddleton’s, Evans’s, the drawing master’s, 
and others, was entirely abanddned, and thus a rather 
attractive scheme, which, if carried out under certain 
religious safeguards, would have been for the social 
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advantage (I limit the advantage to “social.’*) of 
English Catholics, fell to the ground. The Revered 
Father Faber expressed himself as unfavourable to 
this plan of education, and he was de la premiere 
force at that time in the counsels of the ducal house 
of Norfolk. It was amusing to hear poor -George 
Rose on Manning and Faber; The little Lord 
Arundel’s education was taken in hand by the 
Oratorians (I forget whether he went to Dr. 
Newman’s at Edgbaston, which perhaps had not 
at that time been started as “ the Catholic Eton ”), 
and George Rose’s occupation, so far, was gone. 
Up to the last both the old Duke and the present 
one were most friendly towards George Rose. As I 
have elsewhere said, George Rose became a constant 
visitor at the house of Charles Mathews, and was 
a great friend of Henry J. Byron, also of Clement 
Scott of the Daily Telegraph, who “alone remains” 
of that trio “to tell the tale.” George Rose, away 
from his Mrs. Brown, never achieved anything worth 
mentioning. He started a paper which included 
W. S. Gilbert among its contributors. I fancy -the 
paper was called Mrs. Browtls Budget, but it did- 
not succeed, and indeed George himself, xjddly 
enough, -had a heavy method and an old-fashioned* 
style when he once got a pen into his hand and 
worked alone. He Whs great fun as a collaborateur, 
and we had the pleasantest time possible when 
we wrote together a little musical sketch for the 
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Alhambra, and when he assisted me in developing an 
idea which I had conceived for a part for Sothern. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

I had hit upon a first-rate eccentric character. It 
was originated in some papers I was at_ that time 
writing’ for Punch. The idea for the hero of the 
comedy was *' a man with a method ’* ; a man who 
considered himself as so methodical that he was 
always lecturing others on the advantages of his own 
system as compared with their negligent way of 
doing business, while in reality there never was 
such a muddle-headed person as this monomaniac. 
Three characters in three other different pieces 
evidently started this idea. First, the part of Messiter 
in A Nice Firm, a piece (original I believe) by Tom 
Taylor ; secondly, Bayle Bernard’s The Practical 
Man, in both pieces I had played at Cambridge ; 
thirdly, a Mr. Somebody in a one-act piece, the 
name of which I quite forget, nor do I think it 
was ever published, a part wonderfully played by 
Charles Mathews, of a man whose brains went wool- 
gathering and who could not be constant to one idea 
.for three minutes at a stretch. F rom "acquaintance with 
these. sprang the notion of a “man with a method," 
•triumphant in all his errors, while hopelessly embroil- 
ing himself and everybody who might come in contact 
with him in any affair of more or less importance. 
I had decided he was to be a solicitor ; that he was 
to be' a married man, and I had a vague idea of 
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various dtuations, and a veiy clear notion on the 
subject of dialogue and detail But for the life ' of 
me I could not invent a plot The character I had 
created was as the monster to Frcmkensiein. So 
when George Rose was staying with us at Hale 
Lodge I asked him if he could provide me with a 
plot This he undertook to do ‘most willingly. It 
began well ; it offered the required opportunities ; but 
I felt it was thin. However, we went to work, and 
I am bound to say the work was play. Many a 
pleasant summer morning we passed in my study 
at Hale Lodge composing this Headless Man, and 
always with a view to its performance by Charles 
Mathews. When, however, it neared completion, we 
expressed our doubts as to whether Mathews, then- 
over seventy years of age, speaking not so distinctly 
as heretofore, but acting with all his old verve and 
charm, and playing in one or two new pieces too, 
could really study this part. We were afraid, very 
much afraid, that he could not Unfortunately, as 
George Rose had excited Charles Mathews’ curiosity 
by telling him a good deal about the piece, it seemed 
to me that, at least we were bound to show it him. 
This we did, and he professed himself ready to. play 
it at the very first opportunity. That opportunity ’ 
never came, and after the death of Charles Mathews 
we determined that the next best person, with whom 
to place it, was Sothern, who had not had such 
a “ character ” part since the days of Dundreary; To 
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him ccmfided it Sothern accepted it ; said there 
a lot to be done with it and kept it for some 
considerable time. However, what will happen in 
“the affairs of mice and men” occurred here. 1 
quarrelled with Sothern, or rather Sothern quarrelled 
with me, about no business affair whatever, but owing 
to a view I took of his conduct in a certain matter 
that really in no way concerned me and about which 
I might without any loss of self-esteem, have been 
silent as far as he was personally concerned, seeing 
that my knowledge of the affair only came to me at 
second-hand. However, quixotically, I made a false 
step in refusing an invitation to dinner from Sothern, 
and, quite unnecessarily, stating the reason, in strong 
terms, for such refusal. The reply to this was the 
return of our Headless Matty and then I realised that 
my partner George Rose had suffered through me. 

It appeared subsequently, however, that Sothern 
had retained his own private copy of the play, 
which, as I learned long afterwards, he confided to 
Charles Wyndham (then a rising light comedian who, 
since the days of Black Eye'd Sttsan and his famous 
dance on the Royalty boards, had forsworn bur- 
lesque), telling Charles Wyndham that he was at 
liberty to produce it, and pointing out how it could 
be advantageously altered and amended. Mistrusting 
the practical-joker Sothern and the story with which 
the play was introduced to him, Wyndham sagaciously 
kept it by him for some time, until Sothern, moved 
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by a good impulse, requested him not to do anything' 
with it, but, if he fancied it, he was to communicate 
with the authors, whose names he then for the first 
time revealed. I liked Sothern very much ; he was 
most amusing, and we had passed many a pleasant 
time together. I think we both regretted the 
estrangement, and I say “ both*” advisedly, as one 
day going along Garrick Street I suddenly en- 
countered Sothern. My quarrel with him had quite 
gone out of my memory, and that he had momentarily 
forgotten the rupture of friendly relations between 
us was evident from his advancing to me, with both 
his hands out, as I was approaching him in just the 
same attitude, our faces beaming with pleasure at 
the meeting. 

“ Hullo ! Sothern ! ” I exclaimed heartily. 

“Hullo! old fellow!” cried Sothern, with equal 
heartiness. 

And then — a pause. The idea evidently struck 
us both at the same instant, — 

“ Why, we’re not on speaking terms ! ” 

And he turned aside and entered the Garrick 
Club laughing, I am positive, as / turned and went my- 
way, giving way to irrepressible mirth. The situation 
was of the best and truest comedy; a real “comedy 
of errors.” And it was one which oddly enough 
existed in the very piece written for Mathews, passed 
on to him, and by him to Charles Wyndham, whose 
performance of the principal character has been 
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•placesd by good critics as one of the most artistic 
cr-feations in his varied repertoire. The lack of 
female interest in the piece has, I fancy, militated 
against its popularity, yet it went for six weeks or so 
with roars of laughter, and was played “to excellent 
business,” which suddenly dropped, and then the 
piece dropped too, having been only occasionally 
revived as a “stop-gap.” 

George Rose, known by his nom de plume of 
Arthur Sketchley, was never “ on ” Punch. The 
Sketchley On Punch was R. F. Sketchley, of the 
South Kensington Library, who was brought on to 
the staff in Mark Lemon’s time, being then intro- 
duced by Tom Taylor; but Mrs. Brown’s Sketchley 
never did anything for Punch until my editorship. 
He contribufed regularly to Fun, where Mrs. Brown 
first appeared, but only occasionally, after Tom Hood 
(junior, of course) had ceased to conduct that paper. 

I think I might head my next “reminiscence” 
with “ How the Colonel achieved Success : A Tale with 
a Moral for Dramatic Authors and Managers." 

. One morning to my study at our house in Russell 
Square came “ B„” i.e. Bancroft, ag Sir Squire Ban- 
croft^ was then known among his intimates, with a 
suggestion for a comedy. He brought with him a 
copy of The Serious Family, by Bayle Bernard, and 
the original French play, Un Mari h la Campague, 
from which the aforesaid B. B. had derived his 
English version. 
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Of course,” observed “ B.” with impressive splem- ■ 
nity, ‘'this old stuff has long since past and gone. 
But I’m sure there’s something in it, if you can only 
bring the piece ‘ up to date.' What can be substituted 
for the — er — the religious craze of that time which 
was then satirised ? ” 

At the moment, and off-hand, I could not say, 
not being familiar with the original as played at the 
Haymarket many years before I had ever thought 
of getting my livelihood by “devoting myself” to 
dramatic literature. So I asked Bancroft to leave it 
with me and let me consider the matter, and in a 
very short time I would communicate to him the 
result 

When he repeated his visit I had the scenario. 
of the play pretty well ship-shape. The leading idea 
that I had adopted was the aesthetic craze of that 
time, which George du Maurier had already pic- 
tiorially satirised, and was still satirising in Punch 
with his well-known characters of Maudle and Postle- 
thwaite. The “ Maudles ” and “ Postlethwaites ” had 
raised, or lowered, “aestheticism” to a “cult” .Of 
course, it was very easy to perceive that it was only, 
a matter of transferring the humbugs of an eau'lier 
period of the Victorian era to a later. Tartufe- 
remains Tartufe^ clothe him how you will Bancroft 
wats enthusiastically pleased with the idea; and the 
terms for the new comedy on the old lines were 
arranged. 
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. When I had nearly finished the play, two acts of 
it were read, at the Haymarket. The reception of 
the piece, so far, by the assembled company, was 
freezingly polite. The green-room was like a parrot 
house in chilly weather, where all the parrots 
“thought the more.” While engaged on writing the 
third act, the first .was put into rehearsal. Some- 
how it would not come out as we wished. Bancroft, 
as stage-manager, was most precise and emphatic, 
not a movement was lost, not a stage direction of 
the most microscopic character but received his most 
earnest attention. Attention to details — that way 
genius lies. And both Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft were 
as perfect in this respect as they were unrivalled in 
their separate “lines of business” on the stage. 

But no— the piece was obstinately unsatisfactory. 
Then I put it (by request) into two acts, exerting 
considerable ingenuity to ensure its failure at re- 
hearsal. After trying the piece and our patience 
alike, the Bancrofts decided that they would put it 
aside for further consideration, hoping, with Mr. 
Micawber, that, “ something would turn up.” And in 
. the meantime I might do what I liked with the play. 

I was considerably chagrined. But as luck would 
have it, the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre, which the 
Bancrofts , had “ made,” and which had made the 
Bancrofts (chiefly per Tom Robertson’s plays to start 
with and then their own excellent discretion in man- 
agement to carry on and finish with), had come into 
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the hands of Edgar Bruce and his partncu', ** Teddy 
Claremont (with whose name, as connected with 
theatrical professional matters, I was entirely un- 
acquainted), and to Edgar Bruce I sent, telling him 
I had a piece they could put on in three weeks. 
Bruce and Claremont called the next evening. 1 
read the piece to them in its original form of three 
acts. After a brief consultation, during which, with 
delicate tact I quitted the room, they decided on 
trying it, and agreed to pay me so much percentage 
on the takings ; an agreement of which the terms 
were far more beneficial to me than bad been those 
on which the piece would have been played at the 
Haymarket. But 1 had B.’s free permission, as 1 
have said, to do what I liked with it (the suggestion 
having originally come from Aim), as he laid no claim 
whatever to any rights in what he probably looked 
upon as an ultimate failure, whatever purpose it might 
temporarily serve. By the way, how it chanced that 
I ever thought of Edgar Bruce and Claremont I will 
reserve until the story of The Colonel is finished. 

Then said Edgar Bruce and his partner as under 
a common inspiration, “Coghlan’s our man for the. 
Colonel.” I agreed. I did not know much of Mr. 
Coghlan, but his playing in some of the Prince of • 
Wales’s pieces during the Bancroft management had 
attracted general and very favourable attention. 

Then they went to work at the cast, and to their 
choice I gave in my adhesion from first to last. • 
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Mr. Fernandez was to be the Arch-humbug, Miss 
. Myra Holmes (now Mrs. Pinero) was to be the 
plastic wife (charmingly she played it), and Miss 
Amy Roselle (poor Amy Roselle, alas 1) the gay and 
dashing widow. 

Charles Coghlan coquetted with the offer, and 
stipulated that, before accepting the chief rSle, he 
must hear the play read. So we had another reading 
— a delightful one. Never was such an audience of 
three! Two enthusiastic, taking all the points (as 
knowing them beforehand), and “ the third person 
present,” coming with an entirely “open mind,” 
showed himself a “third person singular." The 
reading took place at night, between half-past eleven 
and two. Charles Coghlan wavered, but yielded 
reluctantly to* the majority, and before he left he 
had agreed, pending certain conditions (of his own 
making) being accepted by the management, to play 
the part of “ Colonel Woottweell Wood." 

The next day came a message to inform me 
that all was satisfactorily arranged. Coghlan was 
freed by the two managers from temporary financial 
difficulties, and could walk in and .out of the theatre 
without having to face his fellow-man with a writ in 
his hand. Then followed the reading of^the piece 
to a company all freezingly unemotional, except 
Miss Holmes and Mrs Leigh Murray. The parts 
had been all copied out, and we set to work in 
earnest rehearsing all day and every day, and finally, 
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when the theatre, which was doing' uncommonly 
bad business, was closed, we called our reheai^ls 
at night. 

Oh, those rehearsals 1 I have had a considerable 
experience of this most interesting preparation for 
production, during which all concerned, but more 
especially the author, if he, single-handed, undertakes 
the “ staging ” of his piece, go through every phase 
of hope, satisfaction, and utter despair, culminating 
in the blankest ignorance as to what will be the 
probable result when the work, as a whole, comes 
before the public from whose judgment there is no 
court of final appeal. A most anxious time is it for 
everybody in any way connected with the piece if 
they all are as thoroughly “ heart and soul in it ” as 
necessarily must be the author. But when the com- 
pany, instead of sharing his trouble, as part “ bearers 
of the burden,’’ are, if not absolutely against him, at 
least totally indifferent, then the strain is almost 
too much for that author to bear, unless he be in 
the prime of life with plucky determination and a 
store of good temper to carry him through. An 
author in these conditions — ^very, very rare I am- 
glad to remember — must know his own mind, .must 
be able to give a reason for every line, for every 
movement, and musi never attempt to rehearse a 
single scene of which he has not every detail of 
every situation at his finger-ends. 

I shall never forget Fernandez telling me' with 
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courtesy “of course, he would carry out all 

. my directions and would not venture to offer any 
suggestion of his own." Much the same said Coghlan. 
Charles Hawtrey* and his brother were too new to 
the stage and too glad to get an engagement to offer 
either assistance or opposition, and my only com- 
forters were Mrs. Leigh Murray, Myra Holmes, 
and Amy Roselle, who really did their very best 
to make the rehearsals as pleasant as they possibly 
could be in the circumstances. 

The piece was announced, and the last rehearsal 
on the night before production was almost heart- 
breaking, especially at the finish, when, for some 
reason or another (the fault here was entirely mine), 

* Mr. Charles Hawtrey was not in The Colonel ^ originally cast, but 
his brother George was : the latter played the pan of a footman. 1 
well remember my astonishment when, on leaving the theatre after 
one of the first rehearsals, I was met on the steps by a stout young man 
with an elderly manner, accompanied by a tall, boyish-faced younger 
man, who, in a kind of pleasant duet, introduced themselves to 
me as the " Hawtrey Brothers from Eton,” and reminded me of 
their father and uncle, who, in my time, when these unexpected visitors 
were very small boys in the lowest forms of existence were among 
those ^ that held rule over us” at Eton. Personally, as Stephen Hawtrey 
was, in my day, an ** extra,” teaching arithmetic and mathematics, and as 
John Hawtrey was a lower school master with an entirely lower school 
house set, 1 never came across cither of them officially, and to me they 
were only names, ^though ^ familiar in my cars as household words.” 
Charles Hawtrey never played The Colonel^ but took the part of Forrester 

Mari d la Campagne) on tour ; and all Charles did in the piece in 
London was to appear as the nice young man, the lover, originally 
played by Eric Bailey. This did ** Charles, our friend” (and most 
people’s), from September i8Si to the end of June iSSa. 
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I could not for the life of me bring about the fall 
of the curtain with a genuine “ snap ” that, if the 
issue were at all doubtful, should secure a favour- 
able verdict. The ending was ragged. And after 
trying several methods of finishing it, after wearying 
everyone of the whole thing, after so tiring some of 
the actors who lived at a distance from the theatre 
that they protested, if not allowed to go home, they 
could not come to read over the piece (by way a 
sort of very, very last “ refresher ”) in the morning, 
much less could they play at night, 1 consented to 
the dismissal of everyone, and all were pledged to 
come at eleven the following morning, by which time 
1 g^ranteed that the last few lines would be ready. 
So we all went our several ways, and 1 retired to my 
study to sit up working at the manuscript until 1 
could get just the very finish which, if there was to be 
any hesitation, would clinch the matter in favour 
of a verdict for the piece. It was then that “a 
happy thought ” occurred to me. The old lady and 
her hypocritical adviser suddenly appear on the scene 
when her daughter and her husband are giving a 
dance. They are horrified at the waltzing. “ What ! ”• 
she exclaims. “ Is this a rebellion ? ” “ No,” explains 
the Colonel, waving his hand to the time of the waltz ;• 
“ it’s a revolution.” 

That started the finish. A few lines, a little 
“ business ” [for the exit of the objectionable party of 
three, Streyke and his nephew with the old dowager]. 
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and the evident happiness of the three couples who 
resume the waltz to the jubilant strains of the 
orchestra, brought down the curtain on a heartily 
acclaimed success. Not for a moment had it been 
in doubt, as I heard afterwards, although there were 
“friends in front” quite prepared to condemn it on 
account of its attack on sham xstheticism. But these 
favourers of the new heresy were in a minority, and 
to my astonishment the verdict was a genuinely 
popular one, obtained unexpectedly from the pit 
and gallery, who were enthusiastic. For my part 
I had spent a very, very anxious evening. I had 
dined at the Punch table (it was produced on a 
Wednesday), and arriving during the first act, 1 went 
up to Coghlan’s room. He was on the stage ; 
nervously 1 inquired of his “ dresser ” how the piece 
was going, and the dresser gave me a half-hearted 
sort of answer. But at that moment I heard a burst 
of laughter, then another and another, and up rushed 
Coghlan for a pocket-handkerchief or something he 
had forgotten ; thank goodness it was not for any of 
his lines.’ He was in a great state of excitement ; 
all his assumed nonchalance had vanished, and he 
shouted to me hurriedly, “It’s all right, my boy! going 
■first-rate I If it only keeps up like this, it’s Oi,big suc- 
cess I ” and down he went again. I remained in his 
room ; but not until Claremont and Bruce had come 
up to assure me that it was all right and “ an enormous 
go,” did I venture on to the stage, where, from the 
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prompt side, I witnessed the third act, and felt in- 
describably relieved when I had "taken my call," 
which was hearty and unanimous, specially from pit 
and gallery as aforesaid, and the curtain was down 
for the last time. Then came the hand-shaking; 
then came mutual congratulations all round : the 
author's thanks, the manager's delight, and the 
general contentment, with only one note of alarm 
to disturb our well-earned repose, and that was 
" Ah ! but what will the notices say to-morrow ! " 

The notices, however, were good all round, and 
within a few days the little thctatre was as crammed 
full as ever it had been in the palmiest season of the 
Bancrofters. And it ran, ran, ran. Over a year. 
Then came its success in the provinces, and finally 
Her Gracious Majesty, who had not been to a theatre, 
nor, if I remember aright, had there been any per- 
formance at Balmoral since the death of Prince 
Albert, was persuaded at the instance of His Royal 
Highness, the Prince of Wales (now King Edward), 
to command the company of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre (the name of the playhouse must have been 
pour quelque chose in the matter) to give a perform-- 
ance before their Royal Highnesses and the Court 
at Balmpral, the Queen being present, and to bring’ 
The Colonel with them. The cast, as here follows, 
copied from the satin bill of the play, was not 
the original one as first given at the Prince of 
Wales’s. 
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A NICHT AT ABERGEI^DIE 
I here reproduce the special programme : — 

"ABKRGELDIE CASn-E, 
Tuesdaj^^ 4ik Otr/^^r jBSi. 

" Mr. Edgar Bruce, having been honoured with 
the kind permission of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to give a private 
performance at Abergeldie Castle, begs to introduce 
the following ladies and gentlemen of his company — 
in the cast of 


THE COLONEL, 


Written ty Mr. F. C. Bumatui. 


Colonel Woottweell W. Wood, U.S. Cavnlry 

Richard Forrester 

Lambert Streyke 

.Basil GiorgionI 

Edward Lang ton • 

Mullins 

Parkes 

Romelli . 

Lady Tompkins 

Olive 

Nellie . * 

Mrs. Blythe 

Coodall 


Mr. Edgar Bruce. 

Mr. C. W. Garthorne. 
Mr. W. F. Hawtrey. 
Mr. Ly. Graham. 

Mr. Lilford Arthur. 
Mr. Smily. 

Mr. A. H ELMORE. 

Mr. VV. H. Lambert. 
Miss Glover. 

Miss C. Graham. 

Miss M. Si D DONS. 

Miss H. Lindlry. 

Miss Warlhouse. 


Act I. Severity. At Mr. Forrestcr^s. 

Act 2. Laxity. At Mrs. Blythes. A Flat on Fourth Floor. 
• Act 3. Liberty. At Mr. Forrester^ s — next evening 


Mr. Edgar Bruce’s cast, as above given, con- 
stituted the principal company then on tour with 
the piece, while the original cast, simultaneously 

VOL. ii.-r 1 » 
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appearing in the comedy at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre in town, was — 

Mr. Charles Coghlan (/^ Colone!)^ Mr. W. 
Herbert {Dui lufrresUr), Mr. J. Fernandez {Lan^ert 
Streyke), Mr. R. Buckstone {Basii Giorgiom), Mr. 
Eric Bailey {Edward Langton), Mr. Rowley 
{Mullins), Mr. C. Cecil {Parkes), Mr. Grey 
{Romelli), Mrs. Leigh Murray {Lady Tompkins), 
Miss Myra Holmes {Olive), Miss C. Graham 
{Nellie), Miss Amy Roselle {Mrs. Blythe), Miss 
Houston {Goodall). 

The above was the cast when the piece was first 
produced under Mr. Edgar Bruce’s management, 
February 2, 1881. 

By the way, as showing what a change has come 
over the amusements of London by * evening and 
night at this period, I will quote an extract from the 
then “ up-to-date ” dialogue, which exemplifies the 
transformation that had taken place during the 
Colonel’s long absence in India. He is proposing 
a " night out,” and he says — 

“We’ll begin at Evans’s.” 

Forrester. “ It’s closed.” 

Colonel. “ Surrey Gardens.” 

For. Closed.” 

Col. “Highbury Barn — Coal Hole — Cider Cellars.” 

For. “ Closed — closed — closed.” 

Col. “Well, then, we’ll just look in at the 
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• For. “ The Arg ” — 

• Streyke. “ The Gyle’s closed. No ’Gyle. Every- 
thing’s closed.” 

“ What a place ! " exclaims the Colonel ; “ give 
me life in Paris ! ” 

“ Take it,” says Streyke, handing him the Railway 
Guide. “ Here’s Bradshaw.” 

“Thanks," returns the Colonel, putting it aside; 
“ I know it by heart.” 

This piece was written four years after my 
comedy of Family Ties, in which the French-English 
actor, Marius, made a marked success at the little 
.Strand (1877), three years after Our Club, another 
“ big Strand success,” and six years before Blue 
Beard at the Gaiety, which was, as far as 1 can 
remember, the first of the burlesques in three acts, 
thus breaking away entirely from the old form of 
telling the story in five consecutive scenes without an 
interval. Ariel was the last of my burlesques at the 
Gaiety under Mr. John Hollingshed’s management, 
in which Nellie Farren played ; but Ariel was 
not, within measurable distance of Blue Beard, and 
if it fairly served Miss Nellie Farren ’s purpose 
during her, if I remember rightly, Australian tour, 
•that was the limit of its service. 

The mention of The Colonel has reconducted me 
into stage-land, and I may mention that since the 
date of its production, twenty-one years ago from the 
present time when 1 am penning these lines, The 
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Colonel has never been off the stage for any very- 
considerable spell, as Mr. Charles Collette,* Who 
married Miss Blanche Wilton, a sister of Lady 
Bancroft’s, has of late years thoroughly identihed 
himself with the Colonel in the provinces, where, 
during his many tours, T'Ar Colonel has been his 
constant companion. The Colonel was not a success 
in America. I was informed that Mr. Lester Wallack, 
who produced it in New York, could not “ touch the 
part,” and that the American public, with whom he had 
been a long-established favourite, took no interest in 
the “aesthetic craze,” as they had not appreciated the 
Du-Maurieresque satires in Punch, 

And now to redeem my promise and inform my 
readers how it was I came to think of Messrs. Bruce 
and Clau-emont in connection with Th4 Colonel, On 
the very night that Edgar Bruce and his partner 
came to me about it, Fred. Clay, the composer, a 
real good friend of mine, as he was of adl who knew 
him, and more particularly of Arthur Sullivan, had 
been dining at our house, amd had sat up in my 

* Mr. Charles Collette left the army — ^hc was in the 3 rd Dragoon 
Giiards — and took to the stage professionally. He first appeared at the 
old Prince of Wales’s Theatre under the Bancroft inanagemeiit> playing 
in most of the Tom Robertsonian plays and in other production^ Hc^ 
married Miss Blanche Wilton, Lady Bancroft’s youngest sister, whose 
performance as Polly Ecxles (in the popular play of CasU) was con- 
sidered second only to that of the inimitable original. Within the last 
few years 7^ Colonel has been Mr. Collette’s companion on tour, but 1 
rather think that it is now about time for the old soldier to retire on 
half-pay. 
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ktudy smoking and chatting. I was rather down 
on my luck in consequence of the Bancrofts having 
“ chucked ” The Colonel, and especidly regretted it, 
as the piece was so d propos of the aesthetic craze of 
the moment, popularised in caricature by Mr. Punch’s 
Du Maurier. 

Fred Clay was Very sympathetic, and rolling his 
cigarette he observed — 

“ It was unfortunate, especially as Arthur Sullivan 
and Gilbert”— 

And here he broke off. 

" What ! ” I exclaimed. “ Are th^ doing an 
xsthetic subject ? " 

But Freddy held his tongue. 

" I thought so," I went on, " Of course that’s 
their next Savoy piece." 

“ I didn’t sajf so,” expostulated Freddy. 

“ No, you didn’t, because you didn’t finish your 
sentence,” I returned ; “but it’s evident.” 

“ Well,” said the faithful Fred. “ I do know, 
and it slipt out But I mustn’t say any more, and 
of course it is strictly enlre nous." 

He hadn’t committed himself to any definite 
statement, and so was not guilty of any breach of 
confidence. After he had gone I was simply regard- 
ing my work on The Colonel as so much labour 
thrown away, when it suddenly occurred to me that 
Bruce and Claremont of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre had, a little time since, asked me if I had a 

/ 
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piece, as their production was a failure. I foresaw' 
that if the aesthetic craze were ridiculed in a Savoy 
opera before I could get my comedy produced, I 
should simply be accused of copying and trading on 
their originality. This is why I sent to Edgar Bruce 
and partner. If my piece got the start as a success, 
then the future aesthetic comic opera at the Savoy 
would be, as it were, the complement of the dramatic 
representation of the craze, plus dancing, music, 
singing, costumes, with a clever and fantaistic story. 

But if all these attractions came out before the 
simple comedy, 1 was afraid the critics would say 
that already there was "too much of the aesthetic 
craze about,” that this piece of mine was cU trop, 
that it was “inspired by the success of the Savoy 
aesthetic opera,” and all sorts of such other pleasant 
things as dramatic critics have a knack of saying 
occasionally. However, The Colonel came out, and 
his position was firmly established some little time 
before Gilbert’s delightfully absurd PcUience with 
Sullivan’s sparkling music took the town. 
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THEATRICAL WORK— MR. PUxNCH'S POCKET-BOOK 
— THE AIJiAKACK — MARK^ “ PASSES " — 
HUMPH BARNET— ORDERS— SIR Al^GUSTUS— 
HIS FATHER — OUR BUSINESS — RETRACLNG 
STEPS — FRANK MARSHALI. — JOHN OXEN- 
FORD — A MEMORABLE EV'ENING — ‘‘THE 
NIGHT OF THE PARTY "—GEORGE ROSE 

F rom the time of my first joining the staff of 
Punch up to 1 88 1 when The Colonel was 
produced, 2nd February, while bringing out any 
number of pieces, — for my total reaches up to and 
over one hundred and fifty, mainly burlesques and 
some half dozen German Reed entertainments, — which 
might be included under the head of “operettas in 
one act,” very carefully constructed, the requirements 
of the Gallery of Illustration being exceptional, — 
my "Punch work” had been going on steadily and 
prosperously, first under Mark Lemon, then under 
Shirley Brooks, who in June 1870 succeeded to 
the editorship. Mark used to do a fair amount of 
work outside Punch, even in the very latest years of 
his editorship, and his advice was eagerly sought 
hy more than one theatrical manager besides Ben 
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Webster of the Adelphi, between whom and Mark 
there was a strong bond of frfcndship, Mark’s 
counsel was also sought and followed by Mr. Ingram, 
of the IllustrcUed London News, for which Mark 
used frequently to arrange the Christmas Number, 
bringing into it any of the Punch staff who were 
ri^dy and willing. In those days, “the good old 
times” of Mark Lemon, there was a cheery little 
annual called Punch's P(Kket-Book, which lasted for 
some fifteen years (Sir John Tenniel is the for- 
tunate possessor of an original set, from which 
only one volume is missing), and was illustrated 
regularly by all the Punch artists — Doyle, Leech, 
and others. In many later numbers there appear 
the exquisitely delightful and thoroughly original 
examples of Mr. Sam bourne’s work, p>erhaps some 
of his very best in the fanciful and grotesque line. 
Punch's Pocket - Book was decidedly a welcome 
Christmas present, and it had a considerable, though, 
as it ultimately proved, an insufficient sale. It was 
a costly affair, as, apart from the expenses of the 
illustrations above mentioned, there was a folding 
frontispiece, done by John Leech in colours ; it was 
neatly bound in morocco, with a tab loop to fasten 
it ; and the honorarium, for stories, songs, and con-' 
tributions generally, was at the rate of a guinea a 
page, the pages being very small and well printed 
in perfectly clear and legible type. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” Mark used to say to us as we 
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sat round the table at the dinner on the penultimate 
Wednesday in November — “Now, gentlemen! Walk 
up I walk up ! Stories ! Songs I A guinea a page ! 
gentlemen, a guinea a page I Be in time ! ” 

And with this stimulus we went to work. At 
the short tale and epigram, Shirley Brooks was 
unrivalled. 1 think he took most of the guineas, the 
professor, Percival Leigh, chipping in a good second, 
and myself, with the other members of the staff, 
excepting, I think, Tom Taylor, who did not do 
much for the Pocket-Book, getting in somewhere and 
somehow. It was a very pleasant and gracious 
way on the part of Messrs. Bradbury & Evans of 
giving “ Dr. Mark and his merry men ” a bonus by 
way of Christmas-box. My set is incomplete, but I am 
lucky in possessing fourteen of these little volumes. 
The Pocket-Book was sold at half a crown, and cheap 
at the price in those days ; but Punch's Almanack 
gradually elbowed it out ; and portable pocket-books 
containing all the information that business men 
might require could be had at a fifth of the price, 
though of course these latter made no sort of 
attempt at lightening dry facts with any humorous 
and artistic fancies. Where Mr. Gradgrind rules, 
the best witticism is inopportune. Joking in business 
is de trop. Punch's Almanack, occupied entirely at 
une time by John Leech, and after his decease by 
the staff of Punch's artists, supplied in a measure the 
place of the defunct Pocket-Book, minus, of course, the 
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dry details of “ generally useful ” information. Gradu- 
ally the Almanack, which “ had power to add to its 
number” of pages, did so, and from being "a close 
borough ” it was, and is now, run on free trade 
principles, open to all-comers of approved merit. 

When I was first “ on the staff," and long before 
I had professionally the entree at all the principal 
theatres, Mark Lemon invariably possessed, from 
week to week, a perfect store of “free admissions, ” 
or “ passes,” to the Haymarket under Buckstone, and 
to the Adelphi under Webster. Mark had merely 
to write on a slip of paper an "order for admission," 
and if there happened to be an available seat any- 
where in the theatre, whichever theatre it might 
be, Mark’s sign -manual was the warrant for its 
holder’s admission. That system has long since 
ceased to exist, and rightly so ; for it was liable to 
abuse, and indeed was considerably abused by 
unscrupulous persons who contrived by some round- 
about artful process to obtain these passes, and “ for 
a consideration ” they would hand them over to a 
friend. Every theatre at that time possessed a 
“free list,” and that acting-manager was the most 
considered who had the most extensive list and the 
showiest people on it. When Fechter appeared at 
the Lyceum, and, indeed, before his day, Humphrey 
Barnett (“ Humph Barnet ”) was the past-master of 
the acting-mam^er’s science. If the success of a 
piece were doubtful after the first night, “ Humph,”-— 
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who was said to have had whole families in readiness 
awaiting his “orders," the men attired in respectable 
evening dress, and the ladies in rather second-rate 
■ costume, with invariably a red shawl thrown over 
their shoulders, serving the double purpose of hiding 
any defects, and of keeping them warm on their 
return to their (probably) suburban houses by 
omnibus, or when walking back to their residences 
within the precincts of Bloomsbury, — would send 
his “whips” out in every direction, and within an 
hour he would have “made a house.” True, the 
habitui could distinguish at once the real paying 
public from those whom Fred. Robson used to call 
the “Orjers," but only the very experienced kabitu^ 
could do this, while to the eye of the ordinary play- 
goer, for whom “ Humph ’s ” box-office clerk could 
only find a seat with considerable difficulty, the 
house appeared uncommonly good, and his report 
to his friends might be relied upon as favourable. 
“ Humph,” I believe, was an excellent servant to 
his manager; his hat was the shiniest I ever saw, 
quite memorable; and, on consideration, I should 
■say that “ Humph Barnet ” was the glossiest of 
men, with the oiliest possible manner towards those 
with whom it was diplomatic to be courteous, while 
towards those to whose opinion and influence he was 
indifferent, or whom he considered as nobodies, 
“Humph” could be about as ill-mannered and off- 
hand as it is possible to conceive. 
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And while touching lightly on the subject of 
theatrical managers — and manageresses — I must stop 
to record some traits of “ Gus Harris," not pirt but 
Jils, who became Sir Augustus Glossop Harris, 
Alderman of the City of London, and more likely 
to have been elected to the chief magistracy than 
many an older member of the Corporation who, how- 
ever useful he might have been in his own “ ward," 
had done the State far less service than had Sir 
Augustus. 

“ Gus Harris " was an extraordinary personality. 
One of the kindest and most generous of men, he 
was also one of the fairest and sharpest in business. 
It was at one time rather the fiishion to laugh at 
“ Gus," but this was a great mistake. No one knew 
better than he did himself exactly “ where the laugh 
came in" in his own character. He could chuckle 
over himself, and did keenly enjoy every step in 
his own successful career, from the time when he 
couldn’t count upon having sufficient coin in his 
pocket to pay for a very moderate dinner. I just 
remember Gus Harris’s father chiefly by his having 
played Chateau- Renaud, in the Corsican Brothers, 
to, I think, Fechter’s Louis dei Franchi at . the 
Princess’s, when he gave to this part what he con- 
sidered a thoroughly light and airy “ Parisian tone,” in 
order to differentiate it from the severer rendering it 
had previously received at the hands of Alfred Wigan 
(who was admirable in the part when he played it with 
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Charles Kean), and from the peculiarly butcherly 
brdad style of Walter Lacy, who had also played it 
with Fechter, with whom Lacy was in every respect 
well contrasted. But Augustus Harris pire was no 
actor, though he was an excellent stage - manager, 
and whether at the theatre, or at the Italian Opera 
with which his name was so long and so honourably 
associated, he did his work (excellently seconded at 
the opera by Sir Michael Costa, chef dorchestre) in 
a way that was at once both masterful and masterly. 
Like father like son; both “Gus” and “Charlie," his 
younger brother, were admirable stage-managers, 
but there was only one thing they could not do, 
at least for a portion of their theatrical career ; they 
could not act together. However, this difficulty was 
got over, and* for a while “ Gus,” at “ The Lane,” 
had never a better hrst lieutenant than Charles. 
Personally 1 liked them both ; but “ Gus ’’ was 
regarded by all, who knew him either in or out of 
business, with genuine affection ; nor can I recall in 
the near or in the dim and distant past, within my 
recollection of the theatrical world, any “ past ’’-master 
so generally missed, nor one whose early removal from 
the scene of his exhausting labours, so many “of all 
sorts and conditions of men," even up to the. present 
time, so generally deplore, 

Gus Harris, in consequence of the training his 
father had given him in a rough-and-tumble con- 
tinental fashion, and in consequence also of coming 
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across, in his early years, so many foreigners of 
various nationalities with whom his father was con- 
nected in business at the opera, could speak French 
fluently, German fairly, and in Italian he was 
'' moderate doctus." Probably had he been a public 
schoolboy, an Etonian or a Harrovian, he would 
have known none of these things, or have acquired 
only a smattering of French in later years. Like 
Mr. Wyndham Flitter in Albert Smith’s Pottleton 
Legacy, Sir Augustus Harris was able to say to 
some companion who had had what is known as 
•*a good education,” which includes a public school 
and a university training — 

“ How many times in society have you wished 
that you had been taught Italian and German instead 
of Latin and Greek ? French you haive fortunately 
picked up. Look at Spooner : he has been to college, 
and can run off the classics as I can the two-year- 
olds. Put us in mixed society, where there are 
foreigners, and see who is the muff— eh ? ” 

I mention one incident, that happened well within 
the last ten years, as an illustration of his method — 
apparently want of it— of doing business. By appoint- 
ment we supped together at the Lyric Club. On the 
table when I arrived a little late was the score of air 
opera and a book of words. 

“ Here,” he said, " is just the thing for you and 
me. La Demoiselle du TlUphone. You do it in two 
acts (it is in three, but too long), and I'll get the com- . 
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pany with Ada Blanche in it to go over the country, 
and then well take the first theatre that’s open to us 
in London.” Miss Ada Blanche had made herself 
very popular in his pantomime seasons at Drury 
Lane. A very clever artiste, and as a stage-manager 
for farcial pieces with chorus and dances she ran 
even “ Charley ’Arris ” uncommonly hard. 

We talked it over, examined the book ; then we 
arranged the terms, of which he made a note on the 
back of an envelope, and I on a slip of paper in 
my pocket-book. The subject being dismissed, he 
suddenly dropped off into a sound sleep ; and thus, 
soon after midnight, I left him. I had often seen 
him like this. On one memorable occasion, when 
he was rehearsing, at night, a piece of mine at the 
Royalty Theafre, watching the effect from the stalls, 
he suddenly collapsed, and when I turned to refer 
to him for his opinion on some stage business, 1 
found that he had dropped off fast asleep, with his 
head well down on his shirt front. When he was 
like this, to awaken him was useless, as, even if the 
object were attained, he would only rouse himself for 
a. minute and exclaim abruptly, as if he had only been 
closing his eyes in order to deliberate on his decision, 
‘‘That’ll do. Dismiss the rehearsal. Everybody 
to-morrow at eleven. Sharp. Good-night.” Then 
he would leave. His work in all sorts of ways, at 
the theatre, at the council, and in the city, had begun 
to tell on him. 
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In less than a year after rehearsing and starting 
The TtUphone Girl in the provinces (where she has 
only quite recently finished a successful career of 
some years), Augustus Harris died. The end cam^ 
very suddenly ; he was not much over forty. 

His executors could find no agreement as to The 
Telephone Girl ; there was only my own memoran- 
dum. Fortunately it occurred to some one to 
examine Gus Harris’s old pocket-book, and therein 
was found the envelope with the terms of the 
agreement dated in his handwriting and signed as 
a memo, by him. But for this I might have had 
some considerable difficulty in proving my claim, 
though of course the piece itself as written and 
arranged by me was in evidence. 

• •••••* 

The mention of Sir Augustus and The Telephone 
Girl has rushed me forward to a date I had not 
intended to reach, so I will retrace my steps to the 
period between 1866 {i.e. between the production of 
Ixion and Black Eye'd Susan at the Royalty) and 
1876, “when all the world was young.” 

One of the kindest-hearted, best read, and most 
eccentric young men within my fairly large circle of 
friends. at this time was Frank Marshall He was 
very well off, and came up to town, after a gay 
career at Oxford, with the curly locks of an Apollo, 
a taste for brilliancy in attire, evidenced by the 
shiniest patent leathers in constant use, and as J 
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much white waistcoat as he could carry. He was 
naturally of a very pale complexion, wanting in tone, 
but was rarely without a cheery smile, and never 
without a hearty word of welcome. His white waist- 
coat and his creamy face won for him the sobriquet, by 
whom bestowed Heaven only knows, of “ The Boiled 
Ghost” He was well in with the young London 
of our time, though, strictly speaking (we didn’t do 
much speaking or anything else very “ strictly ” in 
those jovial days when we were all boys and girls 
together), he was my junior by some three years’ 
worth of university terms, which, as I suppose, were 
the same at Oxford as with us at Cambridge. Frank 
Marshall plunged into the theatrical vortex ; he was 
a bit of an author, light and serious, but, first and 
foremost, he was a scholarly student, and this fact 
won him the lasting friendship of John O.xenford, 
who, when he came on to our scene, had acted 
as dramatic critic of The Times for many years, 
and had sustained his early reputation for elegant 
scholarship. Oxenford belonged to what would now 
be considered an old-fashioned school of journalistic 
critics, whose real opinions were to be found, as were 
those pf Mr. William Bodham Donne, in the higher 
class magazines and most erudite “quarterlies.’* John 
Oxenford (he must have been over fifty at this period) 
Was a genial soul, and so was Frank Marshall, some 
twenty-five years his junior. No better host could 
John have found than Frank, nor Frank a guest 

■ VOL. II 
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more entirely to his mind There was a certain 
Bohemianism about all the doings of this coterU'M 
authors, literary and dramatic journalists and actors 
(considerably above that of the “ Owl’s Roost ” as 
Robertson portrayed it in a back bar-parlour, or 
of the early Arundel Club, yet not quite up to the 
Garrick Club “ form ” of that time), representing 
as it then did a judicious admixture of various 
“ learned ” and dramatic professionals, with army men 
about town (as “ patrons of the drama ”) and certain 
genially disposed members of the aristocracy. This 
was long before H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, now 
our Gracious King, became a member of the Garrick, 
having already as a young man given his exalted 
patronage to the A.D.C. at Cambridge. 

Mais revenons h nos moutons, and the mention 
of moutons recalls the story to which the description 
of character given above is prefatorial. 

Early in his London career, but, I fancy, just 
within the ten-year limit already given, Frank 
Marshall was rang^, and had an establishment of 
his own in Sloane Square. The place is so changed 
I can only identify “ the spot where once lived and 
flourished” the eccentric Frank. To honour John 
OxenfQrd, Frank Marshall, like Hans Breitmano, 
“gave a barty" (Ah! and “where is dat barty 
now?”), and to it were asked all sorts and con- 
ditions of literary and theatrical personages. Among 
them was George Rose, whose bulk had increased | 
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in proportion to his fame ; and his fame, as an enter- 
tainer and light-hearted biographer of Mrs. Brown 
at the Play, had increased immensely. Those who 
were coming to dinner had been requested to “ come 
as they were,” chez Frank Marshall sans fagon. 
The theatrical guests whose engagements prevented 
them from being present at the dinner were invited 
to supper commencing at midnight, when “ the guest 
of the evening,” John Oxenford, was to receive an 
ovation, and an address in Latin was to be read to 
him by Frank Marshall, who, it had been arranged, 
was to appear in the costume of a classic Herald, 
while some one (to a stately actress I fancy this role 
was given) was to crown the recipient of these 
honours with laurels. 

The dinner-hour was fixed for about 6.30, and 
more or less punctually to the hour the guests arrived. 
They were shown first into a narrow passage, then 
upstairs. Apologies were made in a hurried manner 
hy Frank, who excused his wife from appearing at 
that moment in consequence of the sudden fractious- 
ness of their infant in arms, or only recently on its 
legs, which would detain her in the nursery, and he 
" begged their kind indulgence " for himself, ;is he 
was a little behind time, and had to look after the 
wine and so forth. 

Everyone was in a good humour; everyone ex- 
pected a first-rate entertainment, and everyone there- 
fore graciously dispensed with the presence of the 
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hostess and host until the pair, or either, of them 
could make it convenient to ^pear. 

Now, as afterwards appeared, the truth was that, 
most unfortunately, the two hireling waiters had 
arrived quite unfit for duty. It was a very hot 
summer day, and they had been refreshing them- 
selves until they didn’t know potatoes from peas, 
lamb from lobster, pudding from poulet, while as to 
wine — well, all poor Frank’s carefully arranged order 
of bottles, duly set out on sideboard and mantel- 
piece, was utterly upset, as utterly as was our host 
himself. He danced on the staircase in hopeless, 
helpless rage; he anathematised the idiots; they 
only grinned and protested they were " all ri’ ” ; but 
the climax was reached when a third disreputable- 
looking “help” was chased up the 'kitchen stairs 
by the cook who had caught him secreting a 
couple of roast ducklings in his umbrella, with which, 
on some pretence or other, he was hastening to 
the front door, probably to deliver over his spoil 
to an accomplice outside ! Frank could stand it 
no longer; this was the last straw; like Timon of 
Athens he would hurl these time-servers out of the 
house and pelt them with the dishes, sauces, and 
vegetables they had been doing their very best w 
spoil. He fiew at the man who had fled from the 
cook with the duckling and sausages in his umbrella, 
wrenched this from his hand, emptied the pilfered 
food over his head, shouted wiltUy to the frightened, 
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maid-servant, who had just that moment scuttled 
down the passage in answer to a summons from some 
guest on the doorstep, to “open the door wide,” 
which she did with an action so sudden that the 
visitor on the doorstep, who was none other than 
Geoige Rose, panting from heat, arrayed in a 
splendid white waistcoat, displaying an enormous 
amount of shirt front, found himself “facing the 
music,” and wildly g^eted with a war shout of 
vengeance and the words, “ Get out of my house, 
you drunken, impudent thief! ” accompanied by the 
concussion against his portly frame of a dirty, greasy, 
dishevelled, crumpled - up waiter, followed by a 
shower of duckling, with sauce, vegetables, and one 
large potato, which caught poor George right on the 
top of his nose. The waiter, in order to save himself 
from falling heavily, seized on George’s light alpaca 
overcoat, which, unable to resist the double strain of 
its wearer staggering back to the right and the waiter 
dragging it off to the left, “ gave,” and parted com- 
pany with the remainder, thus precipitating the 
assailant waiter head foremost on to the outer door- 
step, and leaving George Rose swinging round and 
gasping, but fortunately able to support himself by 
the iron railings at the side. Before he could re- 
cover his breath, another waiter was literally chucked 
out to keep his fellow company, and a bottle or two 
that was secreted in his pocket went smash. Then 
the servant-maid ran for a policeman, to whom, on 
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his arrival, the third waiter, now in a state, of 
innocent unconsciousness, was handed over, “with 
care, this side uppermost.” 

Poor George, with damaged face, duck-gravy- 
stained front and vest, was accommodated with a 
chair in the dining-room, while Frank, now that the 
first excitement was over, profuse in his regrets and 
apologies, carefully attended to him. 

“ I require re - dress," panted George, good- 
humouredly, "but I’m afraid nothing in your wardrobe 
is spacious enough for me.” 

However, matters were somehow arranged, and, 
finally, the guests amusing themselves as best they 
might in the interval, Frank set off in a cab to 
Gunter’s, and within an hour a waiter, quite a model 
of respectability, was able to announce the dinner. 
And down trooped the guests. 

They were all in excellent humour; especially 
John Oxenford, as in order to occupy the “interval," 
and on the principle that nothing is so abhorrent in 
nature as a vacuum, or, in dramatic representation, 
as a “stage- wait,” Mrs. Marehall had most hospitably 
insisted on everybody taking just a glass of cham- 
pagne as a “curtain-raiser.” 

The result was that the evening began in an 
exceptionally joyous and festive manner. The long- 
delayed dinner got mixed up with the supper, the guests 
for which arrived soon after eleven, before the male 
portion of the diners had thought of quitting the table.’ 
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As for the speech in Latin that was to have been 
delivered, it could not, at the last moment (time, 1.30 
a.m.), be found anywhere, and so it was “taken as 
‘read,’’ amid the greatest possible applause. A wreath 
had been prepared to be placed by our host in classic 
fashion on John Oxenford’s brow by Frank Marshall, 
whose aim being a trifle unsteady, the wreath slipped 
over Oxenford’s nose and was lost under the table. 
Long ere the finish of the entertainment, the husbands 
and wives had departed, and Mrs. Frank Marshall 
had retired. When we left, Frank Marshall and John 
Oxenford were lecturing one another on the drama, 
both speaking together, and George Rose was telling 
a funny story to nobody in particular. At what hour 
the party broke up this deponent never ascertained. 
The proprietors of the drunken waiters interfered to 
prevent the case from getting into the police court, 
and compromised with Frank for the damages. 

The story served George Rose for years after, 
and he never could tell it without shaking with 
laughter till the tears rolled down his cheeks as he 
enacted the whole scene. 

" Did you stay till the end ? ” I asked George. 

My dear boy,” he replied, “ I don’t think there 
ever was any end. At all events I nevtr heard 
of it” 
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MAURICE FITZGERALD— A DIFFICULTY— SECRET 
SERVICE— A RETREAT IN SUSSEX— MAURITIUS 
SENIOR — INTERESTING JOURNEY— NARROW 
ESCAPE— BRIGHTON AND BACK— FINAL SCENE 
— DISCOVERY — ACKNOWLEDGMENT — THE 
ANGEL IN THE STUDIO-MY FIRST PORTRAIT 

I T was during the earlier, not precisely the “pre- 
historic,” part of my very busiest time when I 
was, as far as drama and light literature were con- 
cerned, a regular “working man,” that from two at 
least of my good friends already mentioned, F. C. 
Wilson and Maurice Fitzgerald, I received frequent 
invitations to stay at their houses in the country, and 
so gain for self and wife, if both were able to go, 
an occasional “ thorough holiday.” Fred. Wilson's at 
Theobalds, Waltham, became to me in place of a 
country house: it was a charming spot, and his* 
guests enjoyed the most perfect freedom. True, 
there was nothing much to do except to play croquet ‘ 
or take walking exercise about the country; but to 
do nothing, to have plenty of time to do it in, and 
to do it in my own way has always suited me, and, 

I daresay, it is on the whole the best plan for 
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thoroughly enjoying a stay in a country house. To 
be' told ‘‘this is Liberty Hall," and to have rules 
stuck up about the house naming the hours of meals 
with punctuality requested, restrictions placed on the 
cigar or pipe, lights to be out at a certain time, and 
then excursions planned in the daytime to places you 
don’t want to see, accompanied by a party that you 
don’t want to go with, in fact, all sorts of pleasure 
made, by the authority of your host, into a duty of 
politeness becomes irksome. This was as con- 
spicuous by its absence chez Wilson, at Theobalds, 
as it was at Seaford, or wherever, in Kent or Sussex, 
the migrating Maurice Fitzgerald temporarily took 
up his residence. London he abominated, except 
for a short stay, when I was glad to accommodate 
him with a room, as we were also able to put 
up my other excellent entertainer, Fred. Wilson. 
Maurice Fitzgerald was a cricketer (no relation 
whatever to the cricketing Fitzgerald family, of 
whom “ Bob" was secretary to Lords), and he would 
join in small country matches, not only because he 
liked the game, but because he valued the exercise 
and the necessity of being in the open air, inhaling 
the appetising breeze coming across the Sussex 
Downs, bringing with it the promise of thorough 
enjoyment of his well-ordered and nicely balanced 
late dinner. For dining “ the young Mauritius ’’ 
understood ; and whist he understood, being a past- 
mastei- in the game, and on three subjects, whist. 
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wine, and dining, has he written well, wisely, poetic- 
ally, humorously, and elegantly. I am afraid his 
works were published anonymously, and though I 
have, I am sure, some of them, yet it is so long since 
I have seen them or quoted from them, that not 
without considerable search could I now hit them off 
in their hiding-places wherever they may be. His 
hobbies were gastronomy and its literature, whist, 
and epigrammatic verse. If ever there were a man 
loving all the refinements of life, and, as a bachelor, 
blessed with ample means of indulging himself to his 
heart’s content en garfon, that man was Maurice Fitz- 
gerald. Judge then of my surprise when on paying 
him a visit at Seaford (which seaside place years ago 
was very different from the rather fashionable resort 
into which it has since developed) he introduced me 
to a very handsome lady, with the curt remark — 

“ I don’t think you've ever met my wife.” 

No, I never had. She was a charming lady, a 
widow, with a small daughter who promised to be 
as handsome as her mother. We got on excellently 
together, and we three walked about the seashore, 
myself and Mrs. Fitz chatting, and Fitz silently 
chuckling. He had enjoyed my surprise. 

Then he swore me to secrecy; and the secreV 
would have gone with me to the “ silent tomb,” but 
for subsequent events, which forced from him a full 
revelation of the facts. His father was very rich 
and very eccentric ; I fancy, too, that there was the 
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old story of an intervening **noverca,” not necessarily 

^'injusta'' which prevented matters from being quite 

comfortable at Boulge Hall, in Norfolk, which was 

the family mansion. Gerald, the elder brother, was 

as eccentric as his father, and was more or less of 

a wanderer ; and Maurice saw very little of him, nor 

were the brothers in each other’s confidence. They 

were good friends, voitk tout. Their father, like the 

crabbed uncles and the Anthony Absolutes of old 

comedy, would not hear of his sons marrying anyone 

who was not of his choosing. He had his ideas on 

this subject, and stuck to them. Should either of his 

sons marry without his full and free consent, which 

would only be given when the lady was of his own 

selection, then the offender would be cut out of his 
« 

will and be left to take the consequences. Old 
Fitzgerald rarely entertained ; he was a bit of a 
preacher at “ evangelical ” meetings, and as his 
house was kept on the strictest evangelical and, I 
think, “temperance” principles, both Gerald the 
Rover and Maurice the Metaphysician found it “ no 
place for them.” So alternately, and from time to time, 
pour faire contenance they used to go down and pass 
a few days under the paternal roof, and then give it a 
wide berth for some months. This suited all parties, 
and thus they lived apart “a most united family,” 
each of the brothers “ganging his ain gait,” and 
so following most filially the parental example. Of 
Gerald after quitting Cambridge I had heard little 
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and had seen less. Of Maurice I saw as much ^ 
did most persons who had the privilege of his 
friendship ; but that he, the ideal bachelor, the un- 
impassioned, the calm, judicious, the experienced- 
beyond-his-years young man, “the wise youth,” as 
George Meredith, in Richard Feverel, describes one 
of his eccentric characters, whose traits were to be 
found in the original, who was our friend Maurice 
or “ the young Mauritius,” which was another name 
bestowed on him by George Meredith, that such 
an one as this, so “ superior ” a person, should have 
tumbled head over heels into love and matrimony 
was “one of those things that,” as poor Dundreary 
used to say, “no fellow could understand.” When 
we were alone Maurice confided to me that he had 
been married some months ; he impressed on me that 
the fact must remain a profound secret, and therefore 
that he had refrained from asking any of his married 
friends to visit him in the country. 

“You see the difficulty,” he observed, evidently 
not feeling quite sure as to how I was going to 
receive the news. 

Naturally I asked that my wife should share the 
secret with me, and pointed out to him that even if 
he did not give me permission to tell, it was certain 
that should we meet in London or come across one 
another at Brighton, Seaford, or any other likely 
place, the revelation, in justice to both ladies ahd to 
ourselves, was inevitable. After some demur, I boldly 
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• ventured to bring Mrs. Maurice into the argument; 
arid, needless to add, these tactics settled the matter, 
and my wife and self were free of their house, or 
.houses, in the country, as were they, in turn, of our 
little house on the very rare occasions of their 
visiting London. 

But still their life was a rather difficult one; as 
what they had revealed to us they had to keep a 
profound secret from everybody else. They settled 
down for a while in a lovely little village in Sussex, 
within reasonable distance of the railway station. Of 
course the butcher, the baker, and all the tradesmen 
were on the qui vive. The servants, only two, were 
not in the secret, and what they said, or what they 
made out the case to be for the sake of their own 
respectability; I don’t know. Suffice it that the 
tradesmen, on finding they had a good customer and 
ready money weekly, did their best, especially on dis- 
covering that they were dealing with a man who 
knew what he wanted in dealing with them, and who 
insisted on having the very best of everything, no 
matter how simple the order or how difficult it might 
■be to obtain the articles in question. He had large 
stores from London as well, and his perfect use of 
condiments was a lesson to amateurs in cookery, while 
his well-thought-out arrangement of every meal, break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner was the result of calm study, 
guided by such sound common sense, as would have 
delighted, in these later days, that Lucullus of “modern 
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food and feeding,” the eminent surgeon, Sir Henry 
Thompson, at whose “octaves” (or perfect little 
dinners of eight) “the young Mauritius” was, alas! 
never destined to assist 

The conditions of their life in the country isolated 
them. The parson, seeing Mrs. Maurice and little 
child at church, of course, wished to visit his newly 
arrived parishioners. Maurice himself was not a 
church-goer. I never clearly ascertained that he was 
anything at all except a philosopher who “ looked,” 
as Paley says, “on all religions alike,” and smiled 
on them as benignly and compassionately as he 
would on freemasons in all the gallant frippery of 
their craft. He respected the Catholic Church as 
being consistent and logical ; and could he have 
granted the premisses he would have been a Catholic. 
Gerald, his brother, by the way, became a Catholic, 
and made a good ending. Maurice disliked the 
clergy, in a general way, always excepting the 
Catholic, because a priest was unencumbered by a 
wife. Society gossip was abhorrent to Maurice. 

I mention this so as to explain how any advances on 
the part of the Anglican clergyman of the place, 
(wherever he might temporarily settle down) would 
be received if he ventured on an official visit. The. 
doctor would come to dine, but he was, as it happened, 
a bachelor, and whatever he knew, or suspected, he 
discreetly kept to himself. So “society” here was 
puzzled, and was kept at arm’s length. 
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“ But,” I remsu-ked, when after the first hour’s 
walk in which I had been admitted into his full 
confidence, “surely it’s very dangerous. Some of 
these people may know your father, and ” — 

At this moment the postman on his way stopped, 
touched his hat, and fumbled in his letter bag. 

“ Anything for me ? ” asked Mauritius. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the postman, and having 
delivered to him some newspapers and letters, re- 
sumed his general delivery. 

Maurice handed me a paper, and I read the 
address — “M. F. Marston, Esq., The Cottage, etc.” 
Then he handed me another letter addressed to 
“ Mrs. Marston, The Cottage, etc.” I didn’t under- 
stand. 

He showed me one with similar address to that 
on the newspaper, “ M. F. Marston, Esq., The 
Cottage,” and this he deliberately opened, chuckling 
the while. 

“But,” I objected, “these letters are not for 
you ! ” 

“Yes, they are,” he returned. “That is why 1 
met you at the station, and why I took you away 
from the house, and from anybody in whose hearing 
•you might accidentally have addressed me by my real 
name.” 

“Your real name?” I repeated, puzzled. 

“The young Mauritius” was now thoroughly 
enjoying my perplexity and his own astuteness. 
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"Don’t you see,” he put it, we can’t be known 
here, or anywhere we may happen to go, by our oWn 
name, or my father would at some time or other hear 
of it, and it would be all over with us beyond hope of 
redemption. So you see, until we can find the pro- 
pitious moment for breaking the news to Jitm — and 
Heaven only knows when that may be — ^perhaps 
never — ^we have made up our minds to live quietly 
under the style and title of Mr. and Mrs. Marston." 

Of course all this, under the strictest seal of 
secrecy, I communicated to my wife, as may have 
been already inferred. 

How he contrived to get his letters I forget, for 
not one of his old friends who continued to corre- 
spond with him knew of this a/ias. But he was an 
adept at mysteries, and the little comedy of his life 
was very far from being free from not a few amusing 
and dramatic situations. 

Thus Mr. Fitzgerald travelling down to 

Brighton, and arriving but a few minutes before the 
train started, was bustled into a carriage in which 
a lady was seated with dressing-cases and wraps, 
and to whom he apologised for disturbing her, "but 
the train was so full,” and so forth ; and she, sweetly 
smiling, , begged he would not apologise, and pointed- 
out that the seat which he had taken had been 
already secured. More she would have added, but 
at that moment the starting-bell rang and the other 
traveller by whom the seat had been bespoken 
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hurried up, jumped in ; the porter banged the door, 
to6k his tip, and the train had scarcely started when 
the old gentleman, who had so politely intruded 
himself, exclaimed, in a tone which, in spite of his 
evident astonishment, was sweetly smooth — 

“Why, Maurice, dear fellow, this is a pleasant 
surprise 1 ” 

“Maurice, dear fellow,” was staggered, but in 
another second he recovered his presence of mind, 
and said with marked emphasis and considerable 
discretion — 

“ My dear father, 1 am so pleased,” and no doubt 
he did his best to look it. 

Then die old gendeman turned to the lady, and 
begged her to excuse their talking over family 
matters, as, the fact was, he hadn’t met his son for 
some time, and had no idea he would be travelling 
by the same train as himself. 

When Fitzgerald bent over his bag to search 
for a packet of sandwiches and a book, Fitz the 
younger took occasion to make signs to the lady, 
who at once comprehended the situation, and knew 
that this was a momentum unde pendet eetemitas, or 
at least the happiness and comfort of their married 
life, for this lady was none other than Mrs. Maurice 
Fitzgerald, who, unknown to Fitzgerald p^re, was his 
own daughter-in-law. Fortunately papa was much 
interested in himself, and with ready tact the philo- 
• Sophie’ young Mauritius, by deftly questioning him, 
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kept him harping on his favourite themes, until his' 
sandwiches and subjects of conversation coming to an 
end, he fitfully dozed, then fell into a sound sleep. 

But was the sleep genuine or feigned ? The young 
Mauritius wouldn’t trifle with the weasel, but, pre- 
tending to read, he wrote a note of brief directions, 
and placing it in a newspaper handed it to his 
wife, saying politely “that perhaps the lady would 
like to see the evening paper." 

It was simply telling her to “get out" She was 
to “descend at Hassocks Gate, get the luggage of 
both, and drive home; he would follow, wire, or 
write.’’ So far so good. 

Fitz pire awoke ; became chatty with the lady, to 
whom he had evidently taken a fancy, and she on her 
part seized every opportunity during the remainder 
of the slow journey — it was a stopping train— of in- 
gratiating herself with one, whose favour meant so 
much for her and her husband. 

Then came difficulties. 

“Where,” inquired papa, “was dear Maurice 
going ? 

Dear Maurice daren’t tell the exact truth, so he 
boldly answered — 

“ Brighton.” 

Now, casuistically considered, this was at that 
moment the fact, though not the truth as interpreting 
the original intention and purpose of his journey. 
He was, as were they all, journeying towards. 
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Brighton, but Brighton had not been up till that 
moment his particular objective. 

“ Oh,” said his father, “ I arranged to get out at 
Burgess Hill” (“thank Heaven!” heavily breathed 

Maurice and his wife), “ as I have to see Mr. ” 

(naming the clergyman there), "who is coming on 
with me to Brighton for a meeting where we have 
both to speak.” 

His son and son’s wife were puzzled but hope- 
ful. If he got out at Burgess Hill, all would be 
well, as it was the station before their Hassocks 
Gate. 

So the journey proceeded ; Fitz the elder render- 
ing himself more and more agreeable, and, on arriving 
at Buigess Hill, expressing himself as extremely sorry 
to leave, and hoping that at some future time he should 
have the pleasure of meeting the lady again. Then 
he gave Maurice his address at Brighton where he 
would expect to see him. And so he descended, 
leaving the happy pair delighted. “Wasn’t it an 
escape I " exclaimed Mauritius ; and to make assurance 
doubly sure he did not at once re-enter the compart- 
ment (from which he had descended in order to 
facilitate the egress of his esteemed parent), but un- 
consciously obeying Mr. Toole’s advice, as once given 
in a catch phrase, “Keep your eye on your father 
and your father will pull you through,” he watched 
him, and to his great delight saw a clergyman with a 
•bag run up and welcome him. 
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“ Now he’s off,” he muttered, pausing at the door 
of the compartment. 

“ And so are we,” said his wife, being under that 
impression. 

Not a bit of it : that old clergyman was a persona 
grata with the railway officials at Burgess Hill, and 
an extra minute was allowed hini in order that his 
dear friend and visitor might urge him along by the 
elbow and push him into the very compartment the 
ancient Fitzgerald had only just two minutes before 
vacated! Of course Maurice had to feign extreme 
pleasure at the happy chance that had brought his 
excellent parent back to him once more and so 
unexpectedly. 

“I'm so glad to be here j^in,”,said old Fitz- 
gerald cheerfully, addressing the lady. “ My friend’s 
coming with me to Brighton. Allow me ” — and here 
followed introductions. 

The next station was Hassocks Gate and, willy- 
nilly, Mrs. Maurice had to leave. She was assisted 
out with the utmost politeness by old Fitzgerald, 
who was profuse in his apologies for not being able 
to assist her to a cab and so forth. A brilliant idea 
occurred to Maurice. 

“I feel awfully faint,” he said to his father; 
“I’ll just go to the refreshment room for a little 
brandy.” 

“ Won’t be time, dear boy,” his father said blandly, 
detaining him by the arm. 
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“ Yes, yes,’’ gasped Maurice, trying to act the part 
of a man overcome by the heat. 

“ No, no,” urged his sympathetic parent, summon- 
ing his clerical friend to assist him in helping Maurice 
into the carriage. 

“ Fmtunately,” observed the cleric compassion- 
ately, “although a partial abstainer, I always carry a 
small flask for medicinal purposes.” 

There was no help for it Maurice was a 
prisoner ; he had to recover from his faintness, and 
be dosed with indifferent brandy, and finally on 
arriving at Brighton he had to bewail the pretended 
loss of his ticket, and had to pay for a new one, as he 
could not let his father see that he had only booked 
to Hassocks Gate. Then on pretence of looking for 
his luggage,* which of course had been taken away 
by his wife, he remained behind at the Brighton 
terminus, while his father and his clerical friend 
drove off to their hotel. 

Maurice didn’t waste time over his invisible 
baggage, but consulted local train guides, and, 
unable to find a train for Hassocks Gate, re- 
mained at Brighton that night in attendance on his 
father, who departed next day ; as also did Maurice, 
absenting himself on plea of finding his luggage and 
so getting back to his disconsolate wife, 

Withift a few years after this Maurice paid his 
father his annual visit of affectionate ceremony, and 
had scarcely been in the house forty-eight hours ere 
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he was seized with the illness from vdbitfa he never 
recovered. Old Mr. Fitzgerald was distracted with 
grief, and then it was that all his real love for his 
younger son showed itself. There was nothing he 
would not do, no request he would not gran^ and so, 
at that supreme moment, Maurice asked him one 
favour, and that was to send for the only person in 
the world who could nurse him through an illness, 
and that person was his wife. 

The shock must have been overpowering to his 
father. But he would not go back on his promise, 
even had he the heart to do so. So Mrs. Maurice 
was seat for post haste, and before the day was out 
she had been most warmly welcomed by her father- 
in-law, who, on receiving her as she descended from 
the carriage, was utterly, but most agreeably, sur- 
prised to recognise in her the lady who had so taken 
his fancy on the occasion of the memorable journey 
to Brighton, as already narrated. 

The reconciliation was complete, but, alas! my 
poor friend did not live to personally reap the 
benefit of it. It was enough for him to know that 
his wife and children would inherit what he, had 
he lived and had his marriage never been recognised 
by his father, could not have bequeathed them. 

• • m • • • 

It seems a strange thing to say, but 'tis true 
nevertheless, that 1 once had my portrait painted by 
an Angel. This is an absolute fact The reader 
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• may think that the painter’s name was Angel or that 
if'was by M. Angeli, which would be “angels.” No. 
This is how it came about 

Among the many artistic friends of my Uncle 
Theophilus was John Prescott Knight R.A., secre- 
tary to the Royal Academy, and portrait painter 
whenever he got the chance of a sitter. I suppose 
in early days he had done some good work, and had 
some influential friends on the Academy Council, or 
otherwise how he could ever have been elected 
Academician it is difficult judging from such works 
of art as I have seen of his, to imagine. My good- 
natured uncle thought he “ owed him a turn,” and so 
gave him the commission to paint my portrait 

J. Prescott Knight was an “ Irvingite,” that is a 
follower of the Irving who in the early part (I be- 
lieve) of the nineteenth century professed to be “ in- 
spired,” and with his followers to have received 
the gift of “prophesying with tongues.” The 
Irvingites, when under divine inspiration, spoke 
as the Spirit moved them, and their unintelligible 
utterances were translated by other spiritually gifted 
Irvingites. The Irvingites, or members of the “ Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church” (most Londoners 
know the fine building in Gordon Square), were 
governed by “Angels," and little Knight was “an 
Angel.” In private life I have no doubt he was as 
excellent a man as he was upright and honourable 
in his public capacity. He might have been occa- 
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sionally inspired as an “ Angel/’ Intt Ycry rarely 
as an artist 

“We," meaning the Irvingites, he said to me 
while at work on the picture — “ we have restored the 
Order that was lost in the Roman Church and in the 
whole Christian world." 

“ What is that ? ” I inquired. 

“The Apostles,” he replied, painting away quite 
methodically. “You have bishops, priests, deacons, 
and so forth ; but where are your apostles ? ” 

I looked as wise as I could, and confined my- 
self to echoing his inquiry. “Ah! where arv the 
apostles ? " I asked. 

Then he began his exposition of Irvingite 
doctrine, from which I only gathered that he, 
personally, appeared entirely satisfied with his own 
explanation. He ignored the Pope as succeeding to 
the “ prerogatives of St. Peter,” but saw no sort of 
difficulty in accepting the teaching of Irving, Angel, 
preacher, and member of Parliament. I was there 
to be painted, not to be lectured, and still less to be 
led into a theological argument. So, though it might 
have been “pain and grief to me,” yet I held my 
tongue, and 1 rather think that he congratulated 
himself . on having either secured a convert to 
his Irvingite creed, or on having silencol me as a 
Catholic. He evidently saw the Catholic Church as 
he saw me, that is, from his own point of view, and he 
painted me as he thought he saw me, the result being 
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•a figure intended for a portrsut of myself, bearing as 
mdch resemblance to the original as did his ideas of 
the Catholic Church to the Catholic Church itself. 
He strangely enough saw me in his mind’s eye as 
I never was. He represented me wearing a kind 
of coat that I never wore, and never have worn, a 
sort of wristbands that were totally different from 
mine, and a green tie that I repudiated, but on which 
he insisted as being far more artistic than the one 
that formed part of my ordinary attire. I do 
not know what my uncle thought of the picture ; he 
never expressed any opinion on the subject, but 
presented it to me, and as a curiosity 1 have it now, 
and for years I have been trying to find some original 
whom it might more closely resemble than it does 
myself. I haVe not succeeded Had the hair only 
been more auburn it would have jxissed for an in- 
different likeness of Tom Robertson, that is with 
those who had but a faint recollection of Tom in his 
velvet coat, ragged-looking wristbands, and generally 
unkempt app>earance. In my hands Knight had 
placed a notebook and a pencil as being “charac- 
teristic.” These properties suggest the portrait of a 
“ bookie ” who is ready to lay “ two to one bar one " 
with all comers. It was a great piece of luck for 
my family and for myself that, many years after- 
wards, Professor Herkomer undertook my portrait, 
which is among the best he ever painted, in fact a 
masterly picture, worthy of a distinguished portrait 
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painter, in exchange for which I was to have written' 
him a weird kind of drama for performance at his 
theatre at Bushey. It was to have been a work of 
imagination. And " a work of imagination ’’ it 
remains ; for though outlined in three acts, and 
though the first act was partially completed, yet 
as a whole it never became concreted, nor do I see 
any use to be made of the scenario, nor of the sug- 
gestions for songs and dialogues “ spoken to music,” 
unless it occurs to some manager to develop 
Hubert Herkomer’s fanciful, and, to a certain extent, 
“ Wagneresque ” idea. But of this more anon : and 
farewell to the worthy John Prescott Knight, son of 
the “ little Knight,” an excellent comedian in the days 
of the elder Farren and of the elder Mathews, whose 
portrait in a scene with these two adtors is in the 
Garrick Club. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

FROM LOWELL TO CHOATE — PHELPS— LORD 
PAUNCEFO'rE— SIR FRANCIS JEUNE— BISHOP 
MAGEE— CANON FARRAR— SIR GEORGE LEWIS 
—EDMUND YATES— DE LARA— A DIFllCULTY 
—A TRIAL-A GENT— MONTAGU WILLIAMS- 
TRIAL — SIR REGINALD HANSON — arHER 
TRIALS— RETRACING STEPS— OLYMPIC 

I HAVE had the pleasure of meeting all the 
Americafi Ministers — who, up to the time of Mr. 
Bayard, were not styled “Ambassadors” — from Mr. 
Lowell to Mr. Choate of the present day, who, Phelps 
among his predecessors alone excepted, is the best 
after-dinner speaker for any special occasion of them 
all ; and that is saying a good deal, since there never 
was sent over here from America any Minister that 
did not approve himself to everyone as a speaker, 
whether after-dinner or at a meeting with a serious 
purpose in view, of the very first quality. . 

Lowell’s style was of the highly polished school, 
and on the occasion when I heard him he spoke 
fluently but without that dry quiet satiric humour 
that characterised the epigrams of Phelps, and he 
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rarely showed that hearty enjoyment of his rare wii 
which comes so genially from Mr. Choate, and* at 
once puts the audience on the very best of terms 
with a speaker who is so evidently on the very best 
of terms with himself. 

It was my good luck to be present at the luncheon, 

I am almost sure it was a lunch and not a dinner, 
given by the Lord Mayor, Sir George Faudel- 
Phillips, Bart, when Mr. Phelps, in replying to 
the toast of his health, made an allusion to some- 
diplomatic or undiplomatic mistake of Lord Paunce- 
fote’s, which at the time was occupying public atten- 
tion, incidentally defending Lord Pauncefote from 
unfair attacks. Mr. Phelps said very quietly — 

“It was a mistake. True. But what of that? 
The man who never makes a mistake ” — here he 
paused for a second, then added — “will never mak(; 
anything.” 

Then he waited : and the audience suddenly 
seemed to awaken to the fact that they had just 
heard a really witty epigram, which they thereupon 
acclaimed with laughter and the very heartiest ap 
plause that lasted for full a minute. 

I have heard this mot quoted over and over 
again as originally uttered by anyone except- the 
person whom I heard — “with these ears” — say it. 
and I am convinced that it was Phelps’s very own, 
not a quotation, but a genuine “happy thought,” 
a real inspiration. By the way, my account of. 
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this is corroborated by Sir Francis Jeune, who 
was present on the same occasion, and who has 
no sort of doubt that this was Phelps’s own original 
epigram, and was given for the first time on this 
particular occasion. 

A propos of Sir Francis Jeune, it was at his 
house at both luncheon and at several “evenings” 
that I met Dr. Magee, who succeeded Dr, Jeune in 
the Bishopric of Peterborough, and who subsequently 
became Archbishop of York. His Irish stories were 
told with such real enjoyment of their fun and hum- 
our and with so rich a brogue that to transfer them to 
paper seems to be almost like taking the life out of 
them. Besides, they are now so well known. His 
telling of the story of Dr. Whately being shown the 
way through the churchyard of a Protestant church by 
a little ragged Catholic boy, and of the lad telling him 
that, as a Catholic, he could believe good Protestants 
“might be saved on account of their inconsayvable 
ignorance,” is too well known for me to do more than 
allude to it here. 

I doubt, however, if in purely Irish stories Dr. 
Magee could quite come up to the Rev. James 
Hi^aly, “Father James,” of Little Bray, among whose 
many witticisms will be remembered the reply, now 
a classic, that he made to his fellow-traveller in 
ihe train, a Presbyterian who insisted on contro- 
,vfersy, and who defied him to prove the existence of 
Purgatory. 
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“ I’m content with it as it is,” said Father Jam^s. 
“You’ll only go farther and fare worse." 

And here, while speaking of clergy, Protestant 
and Catholic, I call to mind the Rev. F. Bellew, 
a remarkably striking personality and, 1 believe, a 
powerful preacher, who, after considerable service in 
the Church of England, retired and died a good 
Catholic layman, and another more distinguished 
Anglican ecclesiastic. Archdeacon Farrar, whose 
acquaintance I made at the house of my uncle, 
Arthur Burnand, where the Archdeacon was a fre- 
quent visitor. Farrar represented the “ Broad 
Church,” and on more than one occasion his views 
were found to be somewhat broader than those of 
the Church to which he belonged. But nothing 
came of it. He was passed over whenever there 
was a bishopric vacant, for not even the great friend- 
liness shown him by Queen Victoria could put a 
mitre on the head of a clergyman whose orthodoxy 
had been questionable. So he was made Dean of 
Canterbury. 

He was Canon Farrar when I first made his 
acquaintance, and on one evening when the conver- 
sation had turned upon some ritualistic eccentricides 
"th'araft ascertain church had disgusted my good uncle' 
and aunt, who were merely ordinary go-to-church-on- 
Sunday people, I happened, to mention a strange 
prayer-book which had lately been published, wherfem 
the communion service of the Church of England 
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actually “fitted up” with all from the Roman 
Missal that could transform it into the Mass of the 
Catholic Church. 

Canon Farrar was not acquainted with it, nor 
could he conceive that at that time any Ritualist 
could have gone to such lengths. 

I asked if he would like to see it, and undertook 
to procure him a copy, and to have it carefully 
annotated, so that at a glance he could see how the 
service, by a curiously cunning process, was made 
to resemble, and yet to be slightly differentiated from, 
the Mass of the Catholic Church. 

The book I have now in my possession, with all 
the notes made for me in the neatest possible hand- 
writing by Mrs. Gilbert k Beckett, and from Canon 
Farrar I received the accompanying letter, which, 
by the kind permission of Dr. Farrar, the late 
Dean’s brother, I am enabled to reproduce. 

This book, which I also showed to Lord Grim- 
thorpe as a curiosity, was printed and published in 
1888 by Swan Sonnenschein & Co., and was entitled 
Ceremonial of the Altar: A Guide to Low Mass 
according to the ancient customs of the Church of 
Bngland, compiled by a Priest. 

I fancy it was suppressed. 

The mention of Lady Jeune’s soirees recalls to 
nte a memorable occasion when George Lewis, now 
Sir'George Lewis, Bart., the universally sought and 
exceptionally astute solicitor, was able to do me one 
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of those “ good turns which deserves another ” when- 
ever the opportunity might arise. 

And d propos of this eminent solicitor, I 
remember on the occasion of a premiire at a 
popular theatre when the auditorium was crowded 
with notabilities and celebrities of all sorts and sizes, 
Mr. Edmund Yates, after smilingly nodding to Sir 
George as the latter squeezed his way into the stalls, 
turned to me and said, soUo voce, in his jestingly 
cynical way — 

There goes a man who could hang one half the 
house and transport the other.” 

“ Then where would you be ? ” I asked Edmund. 

“ By George ! ” he replied, as, with an expressive 
wink, he jerked his head in George Lewis’s direc- 
tion and chuckled with the air of self-approval that 
marks a man who appreciates a good thing when 
he says it himself. 

But in order to return to Lady Jeune’s soirees 
and to the “ memorable occasion ” above alluded 
to, I must be permitted to make a certain ** circum- 
bendibus." 

Mr. Punch, who has “ never set down aught 
in malice,” though in his earlier days, and<^ 
tHS~piiblic interest as he conceived it, uncommonly 
severe on some persons of the highest consideration, 
and playfully satirical with others, including the 
“ Poet Bunn,” who in return gave Mr. Pun€S^ 
“young men” of that period a well-deserved lesson. 
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hai only once, to my knowledge, been called to 
account in a court of law to answer a charge of libel, 
in my time there were two instances, of which the 
first got as far as the Mansion House and stopped 
there; and the second was settled without the aid 
of judge and jury. 

The story of this second case is as follows. Its 
hero was Mr. Isidore de Lara, the well-known com- 
poser and singer. The other characters in this farcical 
piece were — Mr. Percy Reeve, Mr. Harry Furniss, Mr. 
Guedalla, who was de Lara’s solicitor, with Sir George 
Lewis (at that time “ George ” without the “ Sir ”) as 
the Deus ex machind. It was not a bad cast for 
a farcical comedy with a somewhat serious interest. 
Mr. Percy Reeve, musical critic, versifier, and sharp 
article writer, was doing a short series of amusingly 
satirical papers in Punchy in which for my part I had 
never detected anything of a personal character. 
Some imp of mischief, some idle hand from the world 
of practical joking, a Puck-like spirit, inspired Percy 
Reeve to write a poem in which he described a 
musician, who, to me, was simply a creature of the 
writer’s imagination, but at the same time quite a 
possible character. It never occurred to my innocent 
•wind to inquire if this was a “ living picturiS " of 
any well-known original ; and as a matter of fact, not 
frequently seeing Mr. Percy Reeve, I did not give 
the matter a second thought, even if I had ever given 
it a first one, which 1 doubt Whatever imp had 

. VOL. II. — 14 
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undertaken this business he was not at a loss for the 
next movement in his mischievous plan. Something 
in this descriptive and generally satiric poem suggested 
that a fanciful illustration might give the article an 
importance that would attract attention. I was right. 
The illustration settled the matter ; it did attract 
attention, — too much. 

So Percy Reeve’s article, with an illustration by 
Harry Furniss, appeared. Within a very few days I 
had notice of an action on the part of Mr. de Lara, 
who considered himself libelled by this article. 

I was thunderstruck. I knew Mr. Isidore de 
Lara by name and by reputation. I had a vague idea 
of having once seen him and heard him at a piano ; 
but of this I was by no means certain ; at all events, 
as to his personal appearance, I had but a cloudy idea 
of what he was like, nor did I remember ever to 
have come across a portrait of him. The article, to 
my mind, was a satirical description of an imaginary, 
but quite possible, person, and showed a type accord- 
ing to the author’s idea. 

Naturally my first step was to send for Percy 
Reeve. 

*' Did you mean it for de Lara ? ” I asked 
straighdy. 

Percy did not consider this a fair question, and 
parried it with a return. “What makes ){ou ask me 
that "i ” Then 1 told him. 

“ I don’t see that 1 am bound to mention for 
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whom I intended it," he objected. “ Say it was for 
no one in particular ; a species of a genus, eh ? " 

I explained that that was my idea. If he did not 
mean it for de Lara, could he go into the witness-box 
and swear to that effect ? 

“ Um, um.” He walked up and down with his 
“considering cap” on, “taking the floor” of my 
room as if he were measuring it for a new carpet. 

“ Supposing I did mean it for him ? ” he put it. 

“Well if you did mean it for de Lara, whom 
personally I don’t know from Adam or Tubal Cain,” 
I replied, “then, I ask, is your article true in every 
particular ? ” 

“Ah,” returned Percy immediately, “‘the greater 
the truth the greater the libel,’ eh ?” 

“ Upon my word,” I said emphatically, “ I can 
not see where the libel comes in. But that is not the 
point. \i he thinks it a libel ” — 

“But I never mentioned his name,” protested 
Reeve, “ and how on earth could de Lara have ever 
applied it to himself, unless it had been illustrated 
with a portrait of him by Fumiss f ” 

. “ What ! ” I exclaimed, horrified. “ Was that 

picture by Furniss a likeness of de Lara?” 

“ A first-rate one,” answered Reeve, chuckling — 
‘‘a really first-rate one.” 

“ Was it ! ” I observed, considerably troubled. 
Then I was compelled to confess my ignorance 
of de Lara’s lineaments. As I have intimated 
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above, I had once seen him, I think, for a few 
seconds, but I should not “have known him any-, 
where,” and certainly did not recognise him in this 
unfortunate picture by clever Harry Fumiss. 

“ The very spit of him,” said Reeve emphatically, 
and still chuckling. 

He professed himself ready to go into the box, 
and in fact to defend the action himself ; but, as I 
pointed out to him, the action was not brought 
against him. So there the interview ended. 

The next person to be interrogated was Harry 
Fumiss. His answer was clear. He had read the 
article, and if de Lara was not intended, who on 
earth was it? He (Fumiss) knew de Lara, of 
course he did, and at once he saw that, willy-nilly, 
any illustration that he put to the article must 
inevitably be de Lara. The Tricky Sprite that 
was playing this practical joke had certainly arranged 
it admirably. 

“Why,” I inquired of Fumiss, “didn’t you con- 
sult me as to the portrait ? ” 

“ First,” he replied, “ there wasn’t any too much 
time ; and, secondly, by your having sent the article 
to me^I thought of course you knew all about it.” 

Unanswerable. There was only one course for 
me to pursue — “consult a solicitor.” Naturally 
enough, I determined on at once invoking the aid of 
George Lewis. And full of this I put the papers in 
my pocket stating the whole case, and went home to 
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dress, dine, and proceed with my wife to an “at 
home” at Lady Jeune’s. Here, as usual, there was 
everybody who was anybody. Sir Francis, judge 
in the Admiralty and Divorce Courts, — curious legal 
mixture of mariners who had come to grief and 
of married persons having made shipwreck of their 
lives,— cjime up to me, and in his most pleasantly 
confidential manner admitted that he knew something 
of this case, and as he rather sided with the person 
attacked, he wanted to have a quiet chat with me on 
the subject. He would see me before I left, as, of 
course, he was assisting Lady Jeune in her reception. 
Evidently, from what he said, the article, coupled 
with the portrait, had appeared to his legal mind 
“rather a nasty one." While thus cogitating, on the 
landing, up fhe stairs came lightly and cheerfully 
the very man I wanted to meet. At once George 
Lewis gave me his undivided attention in a quiet 
room “far from the madding crowd.” I placed 
the papers in his hands. “Who is the attorney?" 
he asked. 

“Guedalla,” I answered. Whereat he appeared 
satisfied. 

“ Meet me to-morrow afternoon, and I’ll see about 
it,” said George Lewis ; and to his own considerable 
personal inconvenience, as I subsequently discovered, 
he met me at the appointed time, and both of us called 
on -Mr. Guedalla, in whose office I met Mr. Isidore 
de Lara for the first time in my life. By the way. 
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I think that on this occasion George Lewis was not 
present, but that after I had had my interview with 
principal and attorney George appeared on the scene. 
It w'as all very friendly, as 1 had only to static the 
simple truth and admit my utter ignorance of every- 
thing except actually de Lara’s name. Mr. Guedalla 
made no difficulties, and ultimately after he had had 
an interview with George Lewis alone, the latter 
came to mo and .said that for an a[io]ogy in Punch 
and by my [)aying any costs that de Lara might 
have incurred, the matter would go no further. 1 
drew up the apology, for which George Lewis 
obtained Mr. Guedalia’s sanction ; it was puldished, 
and so the matter ended. 

The other case of libel w,as owing to an article* 
written by one of the most invaluable ol Mr. Punch’s 
staff, namely, E. J. Milliken. Me was, as I thought, 
describing an imaginary parliamentary candidate for 
an East End division. I forget what he called him, 
but his description was so true as to be remarkably 
unpleasant to Mr. Gent Davi.s, the candidate in 
question. So Mr. Gent Davis, M.P., brought an 
action, not for damages, not a civil but a criminal 
action, against the editor of Punch, who, accepting 
the situation and the services of Messrs. Chester tS! 
Co., solicitors to the firm of Bradbury & Agnew, 
excluding the printer and publisher, nobly placed 
himself in the dock to be stared at by the cn’rwd, 
to be shot at by hf)stile coun.sel, and t<> be defended. 
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in the Lord Mayor’s Court, by his old Etonian friend 
and dramatic collaborateur, Montagu Williams, Q.C. 
Montagu made a most affecting speech, alluding to 
his ancient comradeship, and saying all sorts of such 
pleasant things about me, that, had it been Damon 
defending Pythias or Pythias Damon, no more 
touching scene could have been imagined. Hearing 
Montagu Williams everyone present must have con- 
cluded that we. had lived together all our lives, that 
we were absolutely insejjarables, and that what 
injured one of us was felt equally by the other, as 
was the [)eculiarly apj)osite case (not cited in his 
pl(fadings) of the Twin Ca^rsican Brothers, Louis and 
I'abian dei P'ranchi. Policemen sobbed .audibly, and 
ushers wi[)ed away .surreptitious tears ; barristers 
struggled with their emotion, and even the Lord 
Mayor of London in .all his glory bent over his 
desk and, apparently, occupied himself in making 
memoranda in <.)rder to hide his feelings. Then, 
with .an evidently stilled sigh, the Lord May(,)r raised 
his head and beckone<l to an officer of the Court, 
to whom he sadly handed a piece of [).aper. Then 
his Lordship s.at b.ack in his chair, c.'isting his eyes 
Upwards towards the ceiling in a prayerful w.ay. 
Montagu Williams was finishing his great speech, 
and there was a murmur of appl.ause, which was not 
sup[)ressed by the Court, Montagu sat down. We 
wipc;d our eyes and breathed again. I grasi)ed him 
Warmly by the hand. At that supreme moment the 
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usher solemnly approached and, just as the Lord 
Mayor, or the assistant clerk, was informing the pufclic 
generally that the prisoner (myself) was to be bound 
over to take his trial at the next sessions in the 
Ancient Bailey, handed me a note, which 1 found to 
be from the Lord Mayor himself to this effect — 

“ Wi// you and Montagu Williams give me the 
pleasure of yotir company at lunch directly the Court 
adjourns." Was not this a happy omen ? The 
prisoner at the bar to be invited to breakfast by the 
judge on the bench ! ! Never was such a climax ! 
We both accepted the well-intentioned hosi)italiiy 
with great pleasure. I bowed politely from the dock. 
“From labour to refreshment” .is the Freemasons 
have it, and so all the {)rincipals in this Mansion 
House farcical yet serious drama, adjourned to the 
Lord Mayor’s dining-room, where at an excellent 
lunch (I sat next to the i)rosecutor’s wife, a very 
charming lady') the Lord Mayor, Sir Reginald Han 
son, Bart. (I forget whether he was " Barted ” then 
or later), genially presided. 

“Agree with thine adversary while he is in the 
way ” is the advice given in Holy Writ, and this I , 
for my part determined to do. After a brief con- 
sultation in the hall, terms of j>eace were finally 
arranged, although the prosecutor, up to the very 
last seemed to be keeping something up his sleeve 
by way of a surprise. 

“ I don’t think you’ll hear any more of it,” said 
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Montagu Williams to me as wc parted at his 
chambers in the Temple. 

Not a penny would Montagu take for his trouble 
and for the service he had rendered me. Messrs. 
Hradbury & Agncw relieved me of their solicitor’s 
hill ; Milliken settled with the firm to the sati-sfaction 
of Gent Davis. I forgot to say that in examination 
poor Milliken ])ractically admitted the author.ship of 
the article, anti without withdrawing anything he had 
written, only regretted that his article should have 
been the cause of all this troubli;. More than this, 
when the case was over, he wished to acce[>t the 
re.sponsibility ft)r all ex[>enses incurred. He was 
very much depressed and worried alx)ut it, but 
highly gratified that it had eniled in the Lord 
Mayor’s Court, and that the true bill was not found 
at the next Old Bailey se.ssions. 

Thank my lucky stars, I have not had much 
exixjrience of courts of law, whether as barrister, 
plaintiff, defendant, prosecutor, or prisoner at the 
bar When I was compelled to bring an action 
against two papers, my good friend Frank Lock- 
wood, Q.C., appeared on my behalf in court, the case 
being heard before Judge Huddlestone, whom I 
knew slightly but without having the advantage of 
counting him as among my friends. He wsvs not by 
any means favourable to me, and with ill grace a.ssented 
to Frank Lockwood’s pleasant proposition, made at 
my particular request, that I should be allowed to tell 
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my own story to the gentlemen of the jury in my own 
way. This I did, and warming to my subject soon 
came to be on most confidential terms with my special 
audience of twelve, much to Frank Lockwood’s delight. 
At all events I won both cases. From one I received 
a cheque which left me a trifle in pocket, sort of fe(' 
for my speech, and from the other not a single si.\- 
pence, and never heard of him, whoever he was, nor 
of his [)aper, whatever it might have been, from that 
day tf> this, and never want to. In fact, until I bc'gan 
jotting down these notes the whole matter had gone 
clean out of my memory, and even now I can only 
call to mind the “scene in court,” Lockwood’s cheeri- 
ness, Huddlestone’s sourness, the jury’s attentiveness, 
but have only the vaguest recollection of what it was 
all about, 

“Why that I cannot tell, said he, 

But Hwas a famous victory.’^ 

There was one other occasion when I figured as 
a witness, Charles Wyndham brought an action 
against somebody or other for something or other, 
what it was I have not now the remotest idea even if 
I ever did know anything about it — which I doubt 
— and I, much against my wish, was subpoenaed. 

I explained to the solicitor that my evidence could 
be of no possible value, but as he considered him- 
self (although a solicitor) a better judge of this 
matter than I could possibly be (he forgot I was a 
barrister in no practice), I consented, in considera- 
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tion of beinfT paid my two guineas down, to appear 
for Charles Wyndham’s “special benefit.” When I 
arrived in court I saw Wyndham and his son-in-law, 
who, as I discovered, was the barrister conducting 
the case for him. I found that I knew everybody on 
both sides of the question, and so passed from one 
si't to the other chatting with the most judicial fair- 
ness. Mr. Justice Day was the judge, the pleasure of 
wlios(^ acquaintance I had enjoyed for some years. 
When my name was called, I responded, and just as 
I was about to kiss the book, Mr. Justice Day asked 
drily, “ What is he to prove ” 

“ I don't know, my lord,” was my prompt response, 
c.he.erfully given, 

Wyndham’s son-in-law (more “in law” now than 
ever) ro.se to explain. 

Mr. Justice Day saw nothing in the explanation. 
However, as it appeared to be the w'ish of all parties 
that I should be given a chance, I was sworn, and at 
once questioned by an elderly Q.C., who happened to 
he the only person in the case with whom I was not 
more or less personally acquainted. He asked me a 
question, and before I could answer it, Mr. Justice 
Day asked him another, which was simply, 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

The elderly Q.C. began to show cause, but Judge 
Day proved to him in a couple of seconds that, as a 
mattbr of fact and of law, my evidence (no disparage- 
ment to my veracity of course being imfdied) was not 
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worth a small “d ” which stands for a penny, and was 
therefore not by any means good value for the fee I 
had received. 

“ Exactly so, my lord,” said I pleasantly, corro- 
borating the judge, who drily ordered me to stand 
down, which I did with most cheerful alacrity, and 
left the court “without a stain on my character." 
What it was all about I absolutely don’t remember. 
Perhaps Sir Charles Wyndham also has forgotten it, 
although at the moment I fancy he was rather dis 
appointed at the collapse of one of his supposed 
leading dramatis personce in his legal light comedy. 

Tne atmosphere of a court of law “ I never could 
abide," as Mrs. Brown used to say. To remain in 
any one of them, with or without a wig, always gave 
me a headache, and consequently even of those 
causes edebres whereat I have been present .as a 
spectator, such, for example, as the great Tichborne 
trial, some theatrical cases, and some others of 
peculiar interest, I never could remain for more 
than three or four hours at a stretch, and that 
amount didn’t suit me for two days running. The 
great "Times versus Fenian Conspiracy” case I 
heard, that is I “ part heard ” it, when Lord Russell, 
then Sir Charles Russell, w;is at his very best and 
came off victorious ; and I was present during somt; 
of the acts of the strange “jewel case” drama, the 
scene of which was laid in the very house in' the 
Boltons that I have now occupied for some years. 
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Then Sir Charles was moved to tears ; he had 
been imposed upon by his own client, and hand- 
somely, frankly, and freely withdrew any asper- 
sions that, by his line of examination which he 
had been as a duty compelled to adopt, he might 
have thrown on the fair fame of the chief witness, 
a lady who had been one of his unhappy but 
remarkably clever client’s dearest friends, I give 
no names, Jis I am recalling only these traits in 
Charles Russell’s character as a fearless advocate 
and a thorough gentleman. He could speak plainly 
when he liked, and when he considered plain speak- 
ing necessary. Herein he much resembled the third 
editor of Punchy who, although a man of good breed- 
ing, courteous us a Fellow of a college should be, 
and an elegant scholar, when stage-managing his 
own dramas, could be as unpleasantly emphatic 
as, according to theatrical legends, was the great 
Ducrow of Astley’s Amphitheatre (long, long before 
my time), or as Macready when carried away by 
the excitement of the situation ; though no one of 
these was up to the high-water mark of E. T. Smith, 
who used dams enough to obstruct anything like a 
flow of language (and his was strong, peculiar, and 
original), nor “in it” with John Ryder, a fine actor 
of “the old Macready school.” 

“ Had a good rehearsal to-day, Tom ? ” one would 
inquire of Taylor, 

“ Yes,” he would reply, “not bad.” 
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“Ah, you can drill ’em,” observed his friend, who 
was probably one of the cricketing amateur actors calU 
ing themselves the “ Old Stagers” of Canterbury. 

“Well,” quoth Tom, plucking at his beard, a 
habit he had when talking earnestly ; and this was 
a subject on which he always talked earnestly, being 
intensely devoted to the drama — specially to his 
own — “well, you see, / am not harsh with them. 
I know what I want and what they ought to do. 
And if anyone doesn’t understand — and they are, 
some of ’em, absurdly dense — I carefully explain, and 
we go over and over it again.” 

“ I should like to be present at one of your 
rehearsals, Tom.” 

He was flattered, and took his amateur friend 
to the Olympic. 

Tom rehearsed. Manager Emden occasionally 
suggesting, but leaving the conduct of affairs mainly 
to Tom. 

The friend, as spectator, was much amused. Up 
to a certain point Tom was excellent ; his directions 
clear, and his manner pleasant. But as the rehearsal 
went on, Tom quite forgetting his “ friend in front ” 
and losing himself in his energetic stage management, 
began to thunder and to scare everybody. 

There was one man, a “ super,” who would not, 
or could not, comprehend the instructions given him 
vivdvoce by the author. When Tom had acted "the 
part for him (much to the amusement of the pro- 
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fessionals, cela va sans dire), the unfortunate “super" 
failed to reproduce the idea. Tom might bear with 
him for seven times, but to seventy times seven, or 
anything approaching that total, he could not attain. 

Tom mastered himself with great efforts, but 
almost danced with rage at the man’s impenetrable 
stupidity. At last he turned to Emden and said, 
“with,” what the stage directions in grand opera 
describe as “suppressed fury,” “I’ll just speak 
quietly to that man,” and thereupon he went up 
the stage and took the offeflider gently by the button- 
hole in order to arrest his attention. The man was 
immensely flattered at being singled out for this 
special mark of courtesy, and became at once “all 
ears,” — precious long ones, poor chap ! Then Tom, 
still in a state of “ suppressed fury ” as aforesaid, 
glared at him from under his bushy eyebrows, and 
agitating his iron-grey locks straight in front of the 
flattered “ super’s ” placid countenance, whispered — 
stage - whispered — severely and emphatically under 
his very nose — 

“ My dear sir ” — as if he were commencing a 
polite letter to an utter stranger — “ My dear sir, 
you’re a damned fool.” 

Only this and nothing more. 

Then Tom returned to his seat intending to 
resume rehearsal. The “super” was utterly dumb- 
founded. Everybody was. 

There was a low murmur just such as the stage- 
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manager of the “ Meiningcn Troupe” would like to 
hear from his “ crowd ” as indicating a rising of the 
people in the Roman Forum. It increased. Emden 
knew what it implied. 

The rehearsal was momentarily interrupted. T om 
was the only unconcerned person on the stage. He 
had let off his steam and was now quite cool, calm, 
collected, and absolutely unaware of having given 
any offence. But Emden plainly told him ; and then 
Tom who, in effect, was the kindest-hearted creature, 
went up again to the man,*addressed him as a “ fellow- 
artist,” and apologised most handsomely to him, and 
not only to him, but to all the ladies and gentlemen 
present, specially the ladies, for having been led away 
by the excitement of the moment. Then all, being 
much amused, made merry, the ruffled dignity of 
the injured “ super" was smoothed, and the rehearsal 
went on better than ever, after Tom had addressetl 
them all with one of his favourite phrases, as he 
heartily rubbed his hands together — 

“ Now, my lambs, let’s get to work again ! ” 

And so “ the incident closed.” 
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'i iri-: A HKCKE1TS— ^VVBUOW ROBERTSON— MAIT 
:MOR(iAN — A CHARITY SHOW— 77//; TOMA- 
II A \ \ X— CKLEBR ATEl) ( A R’J'OON— 'JX)M TA Y- 
L( )R — 1)1 EEIC IJI.TIES — BENN E'lT — BENEFIT— 
YATES — SHIRLEY BROOKS — GEORGE SALA— 
SELF-BCRUCSOUE- THE BEEFSTEAK— PELLE- 
GRINT— THE S'P JAMES'S CLUB— THE WEL- 
LINGTON— SO YER'S SYMPOSIUM— THE COCK— 
THE COSMOPOLITAN — THE SKIRROWS — 
CHARLES .LAMB KENNEY— JLMMY DAVISON— 
ARABELLA GODDARD— CJ.AY—COWEN— SUL- 
LIVAN— JOHN OXENFORD 

I FANCY it was before I w'as on Punch's staff, or 
at all events very soon after my election to a seat 
at Mr. Punch’s Board, that I made the acquaintance 
of Arthur h Beckett and of his brothers “ Gil ” 
and “ Cooky ” or “ Coco," for I never have learnt 
exactly which is the correct card, nor have I ever 
ascertained why he obuiined a name which most 
certainly could not have been bestowed on him by 
his godfather and godmother at his baptism, Gilbert 
was the eldest of the three, of a most kindly and 
gentle disposition, with a cynical turn of wit — most 
VOL. n. — 15 
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eccentric in his humour, therein resembling his 
father, author of the Comic Histories, who came chi 
to the staff of Puuch sor>n after it was first startetl, 
and remained there, except for a temporary alisence, 
until his deatli ; Arthur the youngest. Gil and 
Arthur were always gc;tting themselves mixed u[j 
with some journalistic venture or other, which, as a 
rule, had a brilliant but a .shortlived career. Arthur 
was with me when I edited, for a while, the Ghnv- 
worm, an evening paper owned by VVybrow Robertson 
with at first a board of directors, but subsequently 
by Wybrow Robertson alone. Wybrow was very 
amusing, cynical, and inclined to be reckless. 1 
made his acquaintance when the Hospital for Incur- 
ables wanted a fete got up for its benefit, and the 
k Becketts, Wybrow, Matt Morgan, at that time car- 
toonist on Fun, "Tommy" Bowles, Frank Marshall, 
and others, did their very best to secure a bumper for 
that excellent charity. 

The /^/e was given in the old Exhibition Buildings, 
and we organised a Richard.son’s show, a circus, and 
some other entertainments. The circus was especi- 
ally absurd, the enjoyment of its peculiar humour 
being mainly restricted to those who took part in 
it. The public paid their money, and we, the per- 
formers, did the rest. We paraded the building at 
intervals, beat drums, made speeches, and invited 
everybody generally to “walk up and see the show.' 
It was a rough-and-tumble and more or less an im 
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provised affair, but it brought in over one hundred 
and fifty }X)unds, and obtained for me the privilege 
of a certiiin number of votes for the admission of 
candidates which I possess to this day. The only 
thing I can recall about it is that during a [)icce 
called The Siege of Scringapatam (which was 
played in about five minutes), Matt Morgan, as 
a comic soldier, thought that to jump into a big 
drum and conceal himself w'ould be an immen.sely 
humorous [)rocceding, while it occurred to the 
other actors on the stage, with him at the moment, 
that to belabour the sides of the drum w'ith the 
butt-end of their muskets would be equally humor- 
ous. Poor Matt ! He couldn’t release himself ; 
he shrieked out to his assailants to slop, but amid 
the banging of cymbals, the clash of swords, the 
explosioji of “ mines,” and the blowing up of the 
fortress, his cries were unheeded. Had it not been 
that between his jumping into the empty drum and 
the fall of the curtain there was but the space of a 
minute, the unfortunate Matt would have ended his 
comic performances more dead than alive. As it 
was, the drum was overturned, and he was emptied 
out bruised, battered, and swearing like a troo|K:r, 
which was the very character he happened to be 
enacting. 

When Matt Morgan undertook the cartoons in 
Fun without, as far as I am aware, the slightest 
experience of such work, he used coolly to take 
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Tenniel’s cartoons and literally trace such likenesses 
as he required of public characters from them. This 
he showed me himself, and called it “ founding him- 
self on Tenniel.” The result, however, was bui 
so-so, and it was only in later years when Matt 
Morgan joined Arthur a Beckett’s staff on The 
Tomahawk, consisting mainly of the a Becketts, 
Gilbert, Arthur, and occasionally Albert, Frank 
Marshall, Thomas Gibson Bowles, T. Escott, and 
one or two others, that he came out as an original 
but very unequal draughtsman. The Tomahawk did 
daring things, the most daring of all being a big 
cartoon of an empty chair, showing the throne vacant 
at a time when Her Majesty Queen Victoria, still 
mourning for Prince Albert the Good, had not yet 
felt herself equal to appearing once again among her 
people and brightening London with her gracious 
presence. It w<as an unprovoked attack, and con- 
ceived in the worst possible taste. This cartoon 
helped to accelerate the end of The Tomahawk. 
During its existence it had contrived to get itself 
disliked by more than one person in a position to 
have been friendly, and who would have lent a 
helping hand to the a Beckett Brothers in their 
journalistic career. Among these was Tom Taylor, 
most good-natured of men, though mighty obstinate 
and not ordinarily ready to forgive and forget. The 
obnoxious cartoon was just one of the obstacles 
which stood in the way of Arthur h Beckett’s 
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being admitted as even an outside contributor to 
Punch. Besides, Tom Taylor had been attacked 
in The Tomahawk, and having been a personal 
friend, as well as collaborateur on Punch, of the 
father of these young men (namely, Gilbert Abbott 
a Beckett, magistrate, writer on The Times, editor 
(jf a satirical j)aper, The Age, 1 think, author of 
some of the best things in Punch, and dramatist), 
he felt the attack, and naturally did not care about 
assisting, or still less meeting, either of the a Beckett 
Brothers, who at an earlier time, I fancy, had been 
to a certain extent his protdgds. Mark Lemon, 
also, for some reason, of which I have never 
mastered the details, had declined to have anything 
to say to the sons of his old friend and collaborateur. 
However, when Arthur showed a talent for sharp 
writing, combined with a keen appreciation of 
humour, and when he suggested to me that I 
might back him up in his application for work on 
Punch to Tom Taylor, I did so with pleasure ; 
and when Tom, in a conversation with me, had stated 
his reasons for being disinclined to “take on” either 
of' the h Becketts, he, at my request, yieldeil so far 
as to receive contributions from tnthcr of them ; and 
after a while both Gil (the. eldest of the three) 
and Arthur (the youngest) were invited to occupy 
two of “ the seats of the mighty ’’ at “ The Round 
Fable.’’ Arthur came on during Tom Taylor’s 
editorship, but I think that Gil did not join “the 
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table” until later. Of this, however, I am not 
quite sure. Poor Gil did excellent work, and died 
early. To Gil a Beckett’s suggestion was entirely, 
solely, and only due Tenniel’s immortal cartoon of 
“ Dropping the Pilot,” when the youthful Emperor 
of Germany accepted the resignation of his father’s 
adviser, Prince Bismju'ck. I do not remember any 
other instance of the suggested subject for the 
cartoon being at once unanimously accepted without 
argument, contradiction, or discussion. Its applica- 
bility, its power, pathos, and simplicity struck every- 
body at once. It was an inspiration ; there was a 
pause ; and then ” that’s the cartoon ” was, i/na voce, 
the verdict of us all. Gil h Beckett’s burlesque 
advertisements were inimitable. No one has suc- 
ceeded him in this particular line of humour. 

When I first knew Arthur a Beckett, he was a 
handsome youth with curly hair, always bright, anti 
ready to take part in any nonsense that might occur 
to the light-hearted company in which he found 
himself. I rather fancy Douglas Straight, after- 
wards barrister, Indian Judge, and Sir Douglas to 
boot, young Buckstone, and “Jimmy” F'erguson 
(Sir James), were of this company. James Molloy 
the ct)m{)f)scr came into it later. Tom Archer, as a 
thoroughly experienced journalist, generally spoken 
of as “Old Tom,” Clement Scott, then working his 
way into Daily Telegraphian criticism, and dther 
Bohemians, were occasionally associated with us in 
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some of our amusements, though all the journalists 
whose acquaintance I made at that period still clung 
to the sanded floor and long clays of Bohemianism, 
which soon came to be considered as an affectation. 
We formed a little coterie just betwixt and between 
the thorough Bohemians of the Arundel Club and 
the superior order of dramatic authors, actors, and 
theatrical members of the Garrick. There were two 
others on the scene with us, Escott, afterwards 
invaluable to Edmund Yates on The World \ and 
Frank Marshall, of whom I have already spoken, 
who was quite a millionaire among us, as we, if 
any of us possessed any private means at all, were 
mainly living on what we could earn by brains and 
pens. Wybrow Robertson, who married first Miss 
Milner Gibson, and after her dece^lse Miss Lytton, 
was also ^ de nous," though in age and experience 
he was many years the senior of the oldest of us. 

It was a great pleasure to me, when I had 
determined to re-establish Punch in Parliament, 
to find Henry William Lucy ready and, like 
Barkis, '* willin’ ” to undertake the work. Not 
even Shirley Brooks, who had been “in the gallery," 
was so completely in touch with “The House” as 
.our ‘‘Toby, M.P. for Barks.” And he has been 
l)(‘.culiarly lucky in tlie two artists, Furniss, and after 
him E. T. Reed, who joined Henry Lucy in his 
work, sometimes illustrating his text, sometimes 
drawing according to the artist’s own sweet will. 
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fancy free, and unfettered by Toby or by editor, 
Harry Furniss was at his very best with Toby 
for some years, and when he quitted Punch, for 
reasons best understood and appreciated by him- 
self, his place was at once filled by Mr. Reed, 
who has firmly established himself as Punch's 
parliamentary artist, with only one formidable rival, 
namely, the inventor and delineator of Prehistoric 
Peeps. 

Bennett, in Shirley Brooks’ time, was an eccentric 
genius, and his artistic work is chiefly remarkable 
for its curiously grotesque humour. He was a 
middie-aged man when he joined Punch, and at 
various times of his career had been associated with 
illustrated papers whose raison d'etre had been 
antagonism to Punch. He was a very quiet man, 
with a somewhat sad expression of countenance and 
long black hair, that suggested his being a pro- 
fessional musician, a flute-player for choice perhaps. 
He spoke, as he laughed, softly. He was a victim of 
a fixed idea that he was a hopeless invalid, and 
would die at a certain time. Doctors told him he 
was quite sound, and that if only he would move 'to 
higher grouml and live in bracing air, he would be 
set uj) for a fairly long life. No, he wouldn’t believe, 
it. Once walking away with him at night, after the 
dinner, he confided this belief to me. He wouldn’t 
change his residence. It was difficult to realise that 
he was in earnest on the subject, but he undoubtedly 
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was, and as he had foretold, so it happened. We 
on the Punch staff got up a first-rate benefit for 
his widow and children, playing at the Adelphi, 
where Cox and Box, libretto’d by myself from 
Maddison Morton’s farce, and set to music by 
Arthur Sullivan, was done in public for the first 
time, and at Knowles’s T.R., Manchester, for the 
Bennett Benefit Fund. 

Recent mention of the it Becketts reminds me of 
Edmund Yates who, in The IVor/d, was at one time 
constantly sneering at Arthur h Beckett under the 
title of “ The O’ Bucket ” ; but why Edmund was 
angry with him and how it came about that he, 
who was so peculiarly alive to all that was humorous 
and witty, could ever have considered that to convert 
“i\ Beckett”* into “the O’ Bucket,” was either 
humorous or witty, has always been a puzzle to me. 
It is likely enough that the cause of their quarrel was 
of no interest to anyone except their two selves, and, 
after a while, not much even to them. 

A propos of quarrels of journalists, Shirley Brooks 
and George Augustus Sala, after having been friends, 
and' occasionally boon companions, for years, suddenly 
developed a deadly enmity towards each other. 
Whether George had bc'cn the aggressor or not 
this deponent cannot say, but well does he remember 
Shirley’s article in Punch and the little sketch, un- 
signed I think, which pointed the application. Sala 
had been friendly, professionally, towards Punch, 
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but after this he confounded Shirley with the paper, 
and used to do more than “confound” them both. 
George Augustus was neutral throughout Tom 
Taylor’s editorship, during which time I had come 
to know George and to like him much. At one 
time I had considered that his never having been 
invited to become a member of the staff, that is one 
of Mr. Punch’s privy councillors at the round table, 
had been a distinct loss to Mr. Punch ; but this 
opinion became gradually modified on finding how 
very much on their guard all George Sala’s best 
friends had to be in their intercourse with him, in 
order to avoid giving him the slightest ground for 
offence. As a contributor, occasional or regular, and 
humoured to the full, he was excellent ; but as one of 
the council, at any time, but especially during the 
autocratic rule of Tom Taylor, I have no hesitation 
in saying Sala would have been absolutely im- 
possible. The best work he ever did for Punch 
was a paper admirably burlesquing his own style 
when he was writing two or three columns of 
gossip weekly in the Illustrated London News. 
He was in himself a fund of information on' all 
sorts of in-the-way and out-of-the-way matters. He 
was a walking storehouse of useful and useless 
knowledge ; though none of it to him was useless, 
as there was not one item in his folios of reference 
that he could not turn to account, no subject on 
which he could not have written a most readable, 
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entertaining^, and instructive article. The article 
above alluded to appeared in Punch, within, if I 
remember aright, the first year of my editorship, 
and it caused many of my friends to shake their 
heads on seeing me and ask, “ My dear fellow, 
isn’t it rather a mi.stake of yours to attack Sala in 
Punch ? ” 

I admitted that it was. I became very serious. 

“ Are you and Sala friends ? ” would be the 
inquiry. 

And my reply invariably was to the effect that we 
were on the best possible terms, and those who 
happened to see us pleasantly supping together on a 
Friday night at the Beefsteak Club after our work 
was done, prophesied that that fraternal bond would 
soon be broken. No one ever susf>ected Sala of 
being himself the author of the article in Punch that 
burlesqued his own style and manner, and both of us 
[)erceived that there was some fun to be got out of 
our keeping our own counsel. Neither on Punch, 
nor off it at the time, had anyone the slightest 
suspicion of the truth. One evening, at the Beef- 
steak Club, the subject having been somehow lugged 
on to the tapis, George requested me politely to 
name the writer. 

“ No,” I replied, with equal politeness, “ 1 cannot 
do that without his permission.” 

"'It is a personal attack on me,” began George, 
waxing wrath. 
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Our convives were more or less of my opinion, the 
more sensible and peacemaking of our friends hastening 
to point out that the literary style of any well-known 
and distinguished w’riter, such as Thackeray had been 
and George Sala was at that time, was decidedly fair 
game for the professional jester. 

“ I join issue,” answered Sala, his eyes twinkling 
and almost betraying his secret by his evident appre- 
ciation of the humour of the situation. “ 1 contend 
that the article is offensive personally, that it deals with 
matters no writer — no friendly writer — has any excuse 
for touching upon, and that Bumand as my personal 
friend, and as editor, ought to have rejected it” 

“ 1 don’t reject an article that I think extremely 
clever and brilliant," I said, “especially if, in my 
judgment, it does no harm to anyone and causes 
amusement to everyone conversant with the work 
of the author who is travestied.” 

“ When I was younger,” replied George, becom- 
ing more and more excited, “ I would have pulled the 
nose of the man who I considered had attacked me." 
Here our friends laughed nervously, fearing that 
unpleasant developments were about to disturb the 
harmony of the club. 

“ As to nose-pulling,” I returned, facing him aiul 
regarding George steadily, “ it is all very well to talk 
in that manner, and if as editor I accept the responsi- 
bility of the publication of that article, your threat 
applies to me.” 
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At this point (of the nose) one peacemaker 
interfered, and said the matter had gone quite far 
enough, and the subject had better be dropped. 
After all, whom did it concern ? was it a matter worth 
quarrelling about? 

“ Personally,” 1 replied, quietly but firmly, “I do 
not think this or any matter in Journalism is worth a 
duel to the death, nor would I shed one drop of ink 
over it But," looking across at George, who w'as 
with difficulty repressing his laughter, “ if Sala 
really wishes to carry out his threat he can easily 
take the affair entirely into his own hands,” 

“ I can," exclaimed George, rising up excitedly, 
“ and I will ! ” 

Everyone jumped to their feet It seemed as 
though he were going to assault me there and then ! 
What was their surprise at seeing George, first with 
one hand, then with the other, wring his own nose, 
and, murmuring humbly, “ I apologise,” drop down 
abashed into his seat. They all stared, George 
burst into one of his shoulder - shaking fits of 
laughter. All were puzzled, and looked from one 
to the other for enlightenment 

“ At my request,” I explained, “ George wrote 
that article himself,” 

" So you've been selling us all this time ! ” quoth 
Edmund Craigie, our excellent raconteur, artistic 
gourmet, and' genial president at our Friday night’s 
suppers, George and myself apologised to every- 
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body, and drank to their very good health collect 
ively. 

Those Beefsteak Nights are among my very 
pleasantest club recollections. Thither used to come 
Dick alias “ Corney Grain,” after his musical enter- 
tainment what time the German Reeds were “going 
strong,” and Dick Grain had thoroughly established 
his unique reputation as a worthy successor of John 
Parry. There, too, was Arthur Blunt, “ Arthur Cecil ’ 
on the stage, arriving as a rule at about a quarter 
before midnight at the Old Beefsteak Club (then 
in King William Street, Charing Cross, next door to 
what was then Toole’s Theatre), and quite the last, 
with his friend Dick, to leave. 

That fine eccentric carricaturist and colourist, 
Carlo Pellegrini, was a regular attendant and a most 
amusing companion, his peculiar expressions and his 
limited knowledge of the best English “as she is 
spoke,” marking him out as a “character” whose 
kindliness and geniality endeared him to all of us. 
“ Ah, my good fellow, I tell you,” was the preface 
with which he would introduce his anecdotes, which, 
not being remarkable for subtlety of humour, would 
certainly have lost all the point they possessed had 
they been told by anyone else than Carlo Pellegrini, 
“ The Pelican,” in his own inimitable style. The 
Restauration now widely known as “ Pagani’s," when 
it was a little confectioner’s where the artists round 
and about that Qtuirtier could get a good artd in- 
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Expensive lunch, owed its first start into popularity 
mainly to Pellegrini ; and the worthy proprietor was 
so grateful thiit when the poor “ Pelican ” died, 
rich in little else than the fame of his work and 
the possession in his bureau of some odds and ends 
with many pawn-tickets, and deep in Pagani’s debt, 
the grateful creditor, remembering that so much of 
his success was due to Pellegrini, cancelled the debt, 
and made no claim on such estate as was left. I 
could mention others who were equally generous. 
As a Bohemian Pellegrini began, as a Bohemian he 
ended ; and the greateiJt kindnesses towards the close 
of his short life were shown to him by such good- 
hearted Bohemians as had had the grace to be less 
careless, less improvident, than the poor Pelican.” 
It was a sad" finish to what might have been a 
brilliant career. 

The incidental mention of “The Beefsteak” re- 
minds me of the various pleasant clubs of which I 
have been a member, and among them notably was the 
St. James's. I am speaking of the St. James’s when 
it was situated in St. James’s Street. It occupied 
part of the block th.at had originally been “ Crock- 
ford’.s,” and later “The Wellington.” This last was 
a dining place on a large scale, and was first oj)ened 
in “the Great Exhibition year.” Whether it was 
run as a rival to “ Soyer’s ” at Gore House, know 
as “The Symposium,” or whether it was under the 
same management, 1 do not remember; all I know 
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is that, within my recollection, these two restaurants 
were the first of the good dining places with a set 
menu consisting of soup, fish, joint, entrde, served in 
the best style at separate tables, and at what would 
be now termed “popular prices.’' Hitherto the only 
“restaurant” I had ever heard of as worthy to 
be classed with the “ Resiaurations ” in Paris, was 
Verrey’s in Regent Street, and that, by reason of the 
prices, was exclusive. The coffee-rooms of some of 
the hotels, such as Long’s in Bond Street, were very 
dear, and that of the Piazza in Covent Garden, which 
was rather more reasonable, had been hitherto mainly 
patronised by habituds and by those who wanted 
recherche dinners away from home ; while, ordinarily, 
City men affected “ chop-houses,” like “ The Cock ” at 
Temple Bar and similar establishmeiits, where the 
meat and cooking was excellent, and where, as a rule, 
the draught stout (in pewters), the old Madeira, and 
the port wine (in pints) were no mean attractions. 1 
can just remember seeing the old “ Cock coinage,” or, 
strictly speaking, “ tokens ” ; but I think its limited 
currency had ceased long before my time. It was 
not a bad idea for securing and encouraging custom, 
as the metal counters, stamped with the “ Cock ” die, 
would not pass anywhere except at the Cock itself. 
Say your bill for lunch was three shillings and four- 
pence, then whether you handed in payment three 
and sixpence or four shillings, you received the 
change in “Cock tokens.” The waiter would .take 
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his gratuity in this special form, and if the customer 
came away with any of it in his possession it 
was useless to him, or to anyone, anywhere except 
at the Cock, where it would serve as payment, 
wholly or in part, for lunch or dinner. This coinage 
of “tokens" was made illegal and so long ago 
ceased. 

There was, and there may be now for aught 
I know, though I have not seen its name in any 
recent lists of clubs, a v&ry exclusive literary, 
artistic, and parliamentary club called “ The Cosmo- 
jx)litan,” which consisted of a suite of afjartments 
on the first floor of one of the big houses in a 
corner of either Berkeley or Grosvenor Square. 
My first visit there was made in company with 
Tom Taylor, ‘with whom I was walking towards 
my home, in Brompton, after a Punch dinner. 
He pul me down in the club book as a candidate, 
and after some time I was elected, but rarely visited 
it, owing to its only being open during the session, 
and then, if I remember aright, only at night. 
After paying the entrance fee and subscription, a 
member was entitled to “free drinks,” consisting 
of tea, coffee, brandy, whisky and soda. It was a 
superior sort of free - and - easy, where pipes could 
be smoked, and where men dropped in from soirees 
or dinner parties or from the House, and, like King 
Artaxominous, 

“Smoked and drank, then drank and smoked again,’ 
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until the small hours began to grow bigger by 
degrees. Here I well remember meeting Robcn 
Browning, and having a long talk with Anthony 
Trollope, who, bearded and rough in manner, struck 
me as being a rough variation of the Tom Taylor 
type. Here too I met George Cavendish Bentinck 
(M.P. and one of the proprietors of the Olympic 
Theatre at that period), who w'as very lU with Tom 
Taylor ; and I rather fancy that Captain Stracey, 
well known in theatrical circles, and most of the elder 
Canterbury Pilgrims (I mean the members of the 
corps dramatigue of amateurs styling themselves 
“ The Old Stagers ”) were among the regular fre- 
quenters of this upper Bohemian club. Of course 
some notabilities whom I there encountered may- 
have been merely casual visitors, li supjjose that 
one of this Club’s attractions was that here the pipe 
could be smoked in peace; for in those days pij>cs 
were not allowed in clubs, nor do I think that at that 
date every club w-as provided with a comfortable 
smoking-room ; certainly not with such smoki »g- 
rooms as now exist, where conversationalists fore- 
gather, and where 

“The pipe with solemn interposing puff 
Makes half a sentence at a lime enough.” 


Even in the Garrick smoking-room in the old Garrick 
Club, I doubt whether at the period of which Tspeak 
the pipe was tolerated. 
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The mention of “ people whom I have met ” (as 
N. P. Willis entitled his amusing book of gossip) at 
llie CtJSino}K)litan reminds me of the occasit)ns when, 
with lirowning, Edmund Yates, Gct)rge Sala, Arthur 
Cecil Blunt, the admirable Mrs. Jarrett, and Evelyn 
Wood (before he was General Sir Evelyn). 1 dined 
at the house of the most hospitable Skirrows. Mr. 
Skirrow, a tall elderly man with a convivial-looking 
face and a nose that accommodated itself to any 
amount of snuff, was, I think, “ Master Skirrow,” one 
of the taxing-masters in Chancery, an excellent host, 
as Mrs. Skirrow was a most estimable hostess. 
Among such convives as those above mentioned, 
the j)oet Browning was comparatively silent, while 
George Sala and Edmund Yates were the amusing 
conversationalists. Browning was about the last man 
whom anyone, meeting him for the first time, would 
have taken for a poet. It is expected, generally, 
of a poet that he should be of somewhat eccentric 
appearance. He should be above the prevailing 
fashion in dress, and wear a costume entirely of his 
own creation and the tailor’s make. Now there was 
nothing about Browning of the Tennysonian rugged- 
ncss. He was in every way “ neat but not gaudy ” ; 
faultlessly dressed, and if there is one epithet above 
another that could be chosen to exactly describe him 
n Would be the adjective “ smug.” George Sala 
Would ou occasion be effusively courteous in an old- 
world ‘Style. I remember his going down on one 
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knee to kiss the hand of queenly Mrs. Jarrett as he 
bade her good-night. But George Augustus when' 
with ladies was always the very quintessence of 
courtliness. The decease of that amiable cou[>le 
“ The Skirrows ” left a blank in a certain semi- 
literary society which may, since then, have been 
adequately filled, but not within my personal experi- 
ence. 

Living near us when we were in Russell Square 
was James Davison, then the well-known musical 
critic of The Times, whom I remember meeting 
for the first time in company with Charles Lamb 
Kenney, who introduced us. 

To Charles Lamb Kenney I was attached by his 
prinoms. Always a student of the delightful old- 
world writings of Charles Lamb, 1 had looked 
for some resemblance to him in C. L. Kenney. 
Except that Kenney was quiet and observant, 1 should 
say there was no sort of likeness between them. 
Charles Lamb Kenney’s name did a great deal for 
him, 1 am sure ; he never did much for himself. I 
remember hearing that he was associated' with 
Albert Smith and another author (I am not sure 
whether it was not Tom Taylor at his ejirliest) in 
an extravaganza that the Keeleys produced at the 
Haymarket. Two of the collaboratcurs did all 
the work, and Kenney was not one of- them. 
Kenney’s contribution (I remember Montagu 
Williams as my authority for this, and he 'had it’ 
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frt>m the Keeleys, who played in the piece ; and 
I think it was produced at the Haymarket under 
iheir manayjement) consisted of a single couplet, 
which was the very best in the piece. It is annoy- 
ing not to be able to recall the two lines, but I 
can quite credit the story, as Kenney was, occasion- 
ally, epigrammatically brilliant and invariably, because 
constitutionally, lazy. In the latter part of his life 
James Davison, above mentioned, found him con- 
genial work in his Musical Times (or Musical 
World, I cannot quite fi.x the name of Jimmy 
Davison’s paper), to which C. L. Kenney was a 
spasmodic contributor. 

Jimmy, that is James, Davison was an extra- 
ordinary person. Thackeray’s description of Father 
Prout (Frank, MaKony), when he Uist saw him in 
Paris, would pretty well apply to the eccentric “ J. 
D.” He was .snuffy, untidy, dirty, unkempt, brilliant 
as a musical critic, clever "all round,’’ a master of 
his pen, and as kindly to those to whom he 
wished to be kindly as he was nasty towards those 
whom he personally, or professionally, disliked. He 
had a fund of anecdote about illustrit)us musicians, 
composers, singers, and litcniry men chiefly con- 
nected with the press, wdiich he would dole out 
during dinner until the ])atience of his auditors 
would be exhausted, and they would begin to 
anathematise the day and hour when their evil 
genius had prompted them to invite Jimmy to dine 
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with them. It is difficult for me to call to mind 
any such bore as was James Davison at table. 
And he used to begin so well ! He had auctoritas 
to back him, and where all were youngsters, or 
comparatively so as far as he was concerned, the 
party would, at the commencement of the dinner, 
hang on his lips, so to speak. But what did, 
literally, “hang on his lips” was the soup, and 
though we dallied with our plates, and the host 
and hostess made a feint of continuing the course, 
yet to keep up the farce for over twenty-five 
minutes was impo.ssible; so after they had apolo- 
gised, by saying that “if Mr. Davison didn’t mind, 
we would go on with the next course,” to which 
he would, quite casually, reply, “ Don’t wait for 
me," and straightway commence his seventh anec- 
dote which the question had brought to his memory, 
the dinner proceeded. . By the time we had arrived 
at the coffee Jimmy Davison would be messing 
with the pilce dc resistance. Several times I dined 
in his company, and once only he dined with me 
at my house in Russell Square. When he had 
departed, my wife and I joined in a duet of 
“ Never again.” He liked to encourage the young 
composers of that time, Arthur Sullivan, Fred. 
Clay, and Fred. Cowen, and did many a good 
turn to those who needed one. Remembering 
Arabella Goddard (whom I saw and heard play 
at my father’s house when I was about sixteen), 
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I could tHen quite understand how difficult so 
clever and so charming a lady, as she ap[x;ared 
lo be, found her married life coupled to this 
thorough Bohemian. No w<mder they were sepa- 
rated, for, except the “ den ” of the late Charles 
Keene, the eccentric Punch artist, unequalled 
black - and - white draughtsman, and the “ study ” 
of old Professor Leigh, I never in my life set 
foot in such a higgledy-piggledy house, or rather 
such higgledy - piggledy apartments in any house 
as those in which I used to find Jimmy Davison 
in the quartier Bloomsbury. Where his personal 
likes and dislikes were not concerned, his criticisms 
were reliable; but where there was a bias, then to 
read between his lines was an absolute necessity 
in order to get at anything like the truth. Yet 
for all this he was ever a highly laudatory critic 
of Arabella Goddard’s performances, and, though 
the separation was inevitable, Jimmy would write 
always, and speak occasionally, in terms of the 
highest praise of her, professionally. He was 
followed in his office by Dr. Hueffer, a clever 
man, and a most scholarly musician ; yet he also, 
as a critic, was undoubtedly prejudiced. As fiir 
as I remember, he but grudgingly admitted the 
peculiar gift of Arthur Sullivan as com[)oser of 
light comic opera; but this was, I fancy, through a 
feeling of annoyance with him for not devoting his 
talents’ entirely to serious work. Both Jimmy 
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Davison and his contemporary dramatic critic 
in The TimeSy John Oxenford, had one habit in^ 
common, and that was of having their private box 
filled with friends and toadies, and of talking so 
loud as, not infrequently, to irritate an attentive 
audience into hushing them down. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


SOME HOLIDAYS— FORBES AND FONTAINEBLEAU 
—FOREST DAYS— AND NIGHT'S- MEMORABI.E 
BARBIZON — MILLET — ANOTHER HOLIDAY 
— PUNCH A PARIS— A GOOD TIME — KIKI^ 
BIRTHFLACES — WHEN ALT. THE WORIJ) 
WAS YOUNGER— FRENCH FRIENDS— iTJETOUi? 

A mong the few real holidays I have had and 
thoroughly enjoyed, I count four notable ones, 
the first being a, " treat ” given to J. C. Horsley, 
R.A., and myself by my Uncle Theophilus in the 
spring of 1870, when, constituting ourselves into the 
Boompjes Club, whose motto was taken from the 
first inscription I noticed at the corner of a street in 
Amsterdam, yclept “ Dam No. 2,” we accompanied 
our president, the aforesaid generous uncle, paymaster 
and " founder of the feast,” to Holland. The 
second was a similar treat to Aix-les-Bains. The 
third memorable holiday or “ outing ” was on the 
occasion of the proprietors of Punch taking such of 
the staff as wisely accepted their invitation for a 
three days’ jaunt to Paris and back, starting from 
Lohdon i6th May 1889, returning thence on the 
19th. This was great fun, and most thoroughly 
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enjoyable. The fourth notable holiday and quite 
“ one of the best,” was given to Du Maurier, Furniss, 
and myself by James Staats Forbes, one of the 
shrewdest as well as one of the most amusing 
and interesting of the prominent “men of the 
time,” who personally conducted us for four days in 
a piping hot summer, our generous host paying the 
piper the whole time (as my uncle had done on the 
two previous occasions), from the moment of our 
starting until our return to the platform at Victoria. 
These holidays were all quite unexpected ; that was 
their first charm. 

One evening when dining at my house Forbes 
was dilating on the pleasures of forest life at Font- 
tainebleau, and of the art treasures he had person- 
ally picked up among the works of Millet, Corot, 
and others of the Barbizon school. Furniss and 
Du Maurier were thoroughly interested. I had 
seen some of the gems he had purchased years 
ago when the works of the Barbizonians were 
within the reach of anyone who had a small amount 
of ready cash. I forget what Millet’s “Angelus” 
was sold for originally. However, those who know 
the true history of this striking picture are aware 
that Millet parted with it for a very small sum. 
This Master of Arts in the school of Barbizon did 
not live long enough to realise the value of his work ; 
he seems to have been content to paint to live so 
long as he could hve to paint. Forbes took • Du 
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Maurier, Furniss, and myself to Barbizon, and called 
at. Millet’s “cottage near the wood,” where Madame 
Millet still resided, and in which the studio was 
religiously ke[)t just in the same orderly disorder that 
characterised it when the artist was engaged on his 
last work. 

What delightful drives those were! and what 
happy careless days ! I forget the name of the 
inn at Fontainebleau where we stayed ; it was 
most comfortable, and an “ inn,” not a modern 
hotel — at least at that time. Perhaps on a changd 
tout cela. 

As guide, philosopher, and friend, whether on 
tour, or as host and amphitryon^ no one could 
possibly have e-xcelled James S. Forbes in his 
admirable arrangement of times and seasons. He 
parcelled out entertainments for our days and nights 
in the most perfect manner possible. 

The weather being absolutely of the best, our host 
made the very most out of the time at our disposal. 
We wasted no time in Paris, but went straight on 
to our destination. Our bedrooms looked out on 
to the hotel garden, and the windows could be 
kept open all night without fear of wasps, buzzing 
Hies, or gnats. We did not take one single meal 
indoors, but the table was laid on a small lawn 
enclosed within four walls of high hedges, in one 
of which there was an open space serving as the 
doorway. 
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“ The cool of the morning," wisely observed Stiats 
Forbes, **and the coo] of the evening arc the best 
limes for the forest, and during the hottest part of the 
day we can take our dijcunCT it lot jourcheite and our 
siesta. ” 

So every morning we rose early, about 6 a.m., 
then after we had had a cup of chocolate, or cofifee. 
or tea, according to the taste and fancy of the 
consumer, the harmonious quartette stepped into a 
carriage drawn by a pair of sturdy horses, and set 
out for our tour of the forest. So fresh, so pleasant, 
and gradually so appetising! What struck us all 
was the entire absence of insects. The silence of the 
forest was almost overpowering. None of us, how- 
ever light-hearted we may have been at starting, felt 
inclined to utter a word, or if we did it w,as whispered, 
as we were driven slowly and wonderingly about the 
forest. Even the driver, accustomed as he must 
have been to it, was comparatively reverential. 
We were conscious of being alive in a vast forest 
where there were no sounds of life, and only at 
very rare intervals did we come upon a weasel or 
stoat killed and hung up on a branch by a guardian 
of the forest as a warning to other predatory stoats 
and weasels. 

No insects, no vermin, no animal life that we 
could see. Magnificent trees, with here and there 
a circle of grass cleared as if for fairy revels; a -few 
huts for woodmen ; and at the corner of every main 
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path a stone, on which was engraved a couple of 
arrows indicating the direction of the road. Without 
these a stranger to the place would be considerably 
puzzled to locate himself. The sun was shining 
brightly, but there was only a chill, grey, even light, 
like the earliest dawn before sunrise, in which the 
trees stood out in varied relief ; and beyond, where 
the trees seemed to crowd together and to lose their 
individuality, all was cold, grey gloom, that seemed 
to conceal lurking dangers. It was restful, but “the 
rest was silence.” 

Then suddenly, as if by magic, the scene changed, 
and we drove into the very midst of a great sur- 
pri.se. In a second our carriage had turned a 
corner and we were in full view of sunlit sward ! 
Here, among the ferns and flowers, flitted bright- 
coloured butterflies and darting dragonflies, while a 
joyous chorus of birds kept the place alive with 
their sweet woodland notes. We had come out of 
the shadow of death into the light and joyousness 
of life. 

• “Isn’t this marvellous!” exclaimed Forbes, de- 
lighted at witnessing our genuine enjoyment of the 
scene. And marvellous it was. We descended from 
the carriage and walked about, literally “ breathing 
again.” The coachman, too, woke up, hummed a 
tune, cracked his whip, the sound having no more 
effect on his horses than the cracking of a joke, 
lajughing heartily as he replied to Kiki’s questions ; 
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for Kiki, of the real original "Trilby” days, was a 
master of such argSt as the country drivers talk, arid 
specially such as these at Fontainebleau, who knew 
Barbizon and the merry Bohemian students, and 
could understand and talk the ‘‘language of the 
schools” of art. So bright a spot as this we were 
loth to quit ; but such appetites as we then had could 
not be appeased by the loveliest butterflies, — not had 
they even been bread-and-butterflies,— nor by stories 
told by the coachman. 

" Now, gentle/w^ ! ” cried Forbes in his most 
itmphatic chairmanlike manner, as though impres- 
sing a meeting of genial and unquestioning share- 
holders. 

So farewell to the butterflies and the birds, and 
quickly through the forest and to our inn, where at 
eleven o’clock our dejeuner d, la fourchette was laid 
for us, al fresco, and to it we went as though we had 
lived but for this particular moment. Every meal 
was a feast of reason and a flow of soul, whether it 
were our ‘‘breakfast at the fork” or our dinner at 
the knife and fork. During the heat of the day we 
reposed : reading perhaps, jotting down notes, not 
writing, but, as far as action went, doing nothing, 
lazying, idling, until ‘‘boot and saddle” was sounded, 
when, about 4 p.m. we remounted our carriage and 
drove to what Shakespeare, in his stage directions, to 
As You Like It and other pastoral plays, would have 
called ‘‘another part of the forest.” Again the same 
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grandeur, the same silence ; but we had breakfasted 
well and wisely, and our view of the forest was a 
more complacent one ; the nervousness of a first 
acquaintance had yielded to a quiet admiration, for 
not at any time, even in our last drive when we had 
become thoroughly accustomed to the scene, could 
any amount of familiarity vulgarise the forest, even 
to the most unnoetic and unimpressionable, and not 
one of us \Kas4-n that category. 

, So wc drove till just on eight o’clock, that 
is, until was sounded “ the tocsin of the soul, the 
dinner bell,” and once again was our excellent 
repast served to us out in the open. Our talk 
was merry and wise. What stories ! What laughter ! 
What four irresponsible beings, including even the 
chairman, our excellent host and most delightful 
companion. 

The shades of night had fallen on us so fast that 
we had to have a lamp with a shade over it on the 
table. Of this square meal party Du Maurier made 
a sketch, which subsequently memorialised the event 
in Punch, “The lamp being here,” we argued, “if 
any flies there be, they’ll come and bother us now " ; 
for I remembered how, in my own garden at Edg- 
warc, on a hot summer’s night, we had dined out of 
doors, and the lamp being brought, soon became an 
object of curiosity to big moths and bats. But here, 
not a moth, not a bat; the lamp burned as if we 
had been indoors in winter-time. To adapt a slang 
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phrase, at one time in vogue, this was indeed a case 
of “ No Flies.” 

‘ Then the drive in the moonlight from ten till 
midnight — magnificent ! Words failed us to express 
to one another the effect of this marvellous scene. 
If by day the forest is as the forest of the dead, by 
night it is alive with shadowy forms and phantoms. 
The only evidence of insect life I rqmember to have 
seen here was given by an occasional, gjow-worm, 
coming out as “a shining and a burning light,” the., 
linkman of the fairies. It was the place to hear the 
horn of the weird hunter — 

“Tis LuUow's wild Jager, 

A-hunting they go ! ” 

And then would have been visible the phantom 
stag followed by spectral hounds ' and hunter, 
passing along through the branches of the trees 
where never mortal quarry and pursuers could 
venture. However, on no one night during our 
brief stay were there any ghosts about, visible or 
audible. No spirits came from the vasty depths 
of the forest, and we kept up our own with a sip 
of old cognac, which had been brought by a 
thoughtful member of the party qualifying for “an 
emergency matj.” 

Then the next day, as I have said, we visited 
Millet’s house at Barbizon, and some other [)laces 
where James Forbes had artistic friends, who, I 
fancy, were all the better off for his visit by some 
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well-judged purchases at first hand without the 
intervention of the middleman. 

The fourth morning, at cock-crow, we left our 
inn, returned to Paris, and thence to London. The 
holiday was over, and we bade one another au revoir, 
adding, most heavily, three cheers for our most hos- 
pitable and genifp entertainer, “the founder of the 
fca.st.’’ 

Freq;ii©iit as have been since then my trips to 
F^ffisTmot once have I had the heart to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon at Fontainebleau, where we 
had so pleasant, so irresponsible, so gay and light- 
hearted a time. 

The next memorable holiday was when the pro- 
prietors of Punch, represented by William Bradbury 
and William Agnew, — not then baroneted, — took 
“the staff” — that is, the majority of the staff, as, I 
think, only Charles Keene, Tenniel, and Lucy (“Toby 
M.P.”) remained behind — for a jaunt to Paris during 
the Exhibition year, 1889. Our party consisted of 
Les deux Guillaumes — William Bradbury and William 
Agnew, E. J. Milliken, George du Maurier, Anstey 
Guthrie, Arthur k Beckett, Laurence Bradbury, Linley 
Sambourne, Harry F'urniss, and myself. Harry Fur- 
niss did some excellent outline pi cturesf devoting one 
page to a record of all the principal events of our 
brief sojourn in the gay city. Among other most 
spirited thumbnail sketches is a small one of a per- 
formance at the Cirque Molier, which M. Molier had 
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then recently started It was (as it is now, I 
believe, only probably its size may have increased 
in proportion to its fame) a private circus, to which 
M. Molier invited his friends, some of whom had 
permission to bring others with them. There was 
a strictly private night and a sen i-public night, and 
it was for this latter that some men bers of the Punch 
staff were fortunate enough to receive invitations 
through, if I remember right, the 'c(5t»rt“sy of two 
well-known black-and-white artists, “ Caran d'Acne” 
(that was his signature, his real name I have for- 
gotten) and Maurice de Bonvoisier (who signs his 
drawings “ Mars ’’), both of whom happened to be 
acquaintances of either Sambourne or Du Mauricr, 
or it may have been of both. These two met us in 
Paris, dined with us, and instructed us in all that 
was best worth seeing and hearing during our short 
stay. Milliken wrote a versified account of our 
“ goings on ” in the perfectly inimitable style of 
“ ’Arry,” a personage created by Milliken, and whose 
popularity grew so rapidly and took so strong a hold 
of London, “the hub of the universe,” that ’Arry 
soon became as acknowledged a type of a certain 
class as “snob” and “cad” are acknowledged names 
of certain clfaracters. Albert Smith, in the ’forties, 
had given us “ the Gent,” but " the gent ” was a cut 
above “’Arry,” and “the gent” had vanished twenty 
years before “ 'Arry ” came on the scene. ’Arry, I 
fancy, will in some form or other, like “the poor,” be 
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“ always with us.” This verse is very characteristic 
of- English “ ’Arry k Parry ” : — 

What I like about Parry, dear boy, is the general al frisky all round 

{Al frisky means out in the open)^ wherever you sit there's a sound 

Qf feet and fiakers (that's cabs), rustling leaves, chinking glasses, and 
song, / 

And I must say the sl^pupcst lark is to sup at a Caffy Chantongy 

“ Al night-time they sqtiat at round tables of marble, mate, under green 
trees, 

The Fre*'..aies, men, women, and young 'uns, in parties of twos artd 
of threes. 

Buz-wux goes the Bullyvard bustle, click-clack go the Voyiures^ and 
loud 

Above leaf-rustle, glass-chink, and chat sounds the tramp of the 
orderly cro/Wd.” 

The entire poem is admirable, full of life and go, 
and records in ’Arry’s own langu^e just the very 
things that ’Arry and no other would - have done, 
thought, and said. In this same number Anstey 
Guthrie’s dramatic dialogue, between “ Britons” 
at a Parisian cafi chantant, is delightfully humorous. 
It forms one of his well-known “ Voces Populi" 
series. 

It was on this occasion that, when we were out 
for a drive towards Passy, Du Maurier, who had 
not stayed in Paris for some years, pojgted out place 
after place as being “ where I was born.” He started 
by selecting a small but attractive suburban resid- 
ence as the scene, at once identified by him beyond 
“ possible doubt,” of his first appearance on the world’s 
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stage; but after we had proceeded some little dis- 
tance, during which time his countenance wore an 
anxious expression, he suddenly exclaimed, “No! 
I was wrong. That" pointing to a house much 
more attractive-looking than the first, “is where I 
was born." We were all much 'interested ; indeed, 
we stopped the coachman, toasibd Kiki in light 
drinks at a cabaret, giving a pour^ire to the coach- 
man, who drank h la santd de Monsieur, to which 
Kiki returned in a neat speech, partly in Engilsir .'ucl 
partly in French, for the benefit of his compatriot the 
coachman, and then we resumed our drive, and Kiki 
relapsed into silence. Again the puzzl.ed expression 
returned, and scarcely had we proceeded some three- 
quarters of a mile when he called out, “ Cocker ! 
Halte-lhl" 

Then he stood up in the carriage, and pointing 
to a large pretentious-looking house situated in an 
extensive well-kept garden with a fountain in the 
centre, he exclaimed with conviction — 

“No, I was wrong, tnes amis, f avais tort! This 
is where I was born. There's the fountain, there 
are the green shutters! and in that room — You 
understand. Just at the corner, if my memory is 
not defective,^should be a hostelrie where we might 
drink to the memory of those happy days, for the 
road is awfully dusty, and I never remember having 
experienced such a thirst.” 

“ Kiki, mon cher," 1 observed, as we complied 
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with his request, “you must have been brought up 
.on the bottle.” 

“Yes,” he returned gravely, “and when I visit 
the scenes of my childhood the old instinct returns. 
Cocker, un bock, hein f ” 

We descended again, William Bradbury, Sam- 
bourne, Kiki, and myself. Having poured out our 
second libations to the genius loci, i.e. Du Maun’er, 
we proceeded on our way. Kiki became exceedingly 
mtjcirtative, and we were all in that sleepy stage 
which, invariable during a long drive, has been so 
admirably described by Dickens when he sent 
Mr. Pickwick to Bath by coach. However, wc 
had not jogged on for more than twenty minutes 
when Kiki awoke, and, as if soliloquising, muttered, 
“No, no. I was wrong. Absurdly wrong. But 1 
see my mistake.” 

“ Where asked one of us slightly aroused. 
William Bradbury, alert, repeated the question, and 
we all, with eyes now wide open, followed the direc- 
tion indicated by Kiki, who was pointing to a fine 
mansion, approached by a drive, standing, as the 
auctioneers say, “in its own park-like grounds.” It 
was just at the entrance of the village, the boundary 
of which was marked by a trim-lookinj|fand superior 
kind of auberge. 

“Yes,' exclaimed Kiki, “the other places were 
mistakes. It is so difficult to remember the exact 
spot where one was born. But there can be no 
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doubt about this. Cocker! Arritez! s' ilvous plait." 
And he was about to open the door and descend— 
we had drawn up at the auberge — when William 
Bradbury stopped him. 

“ No, you don’t, Kiki,” said William jovially, 
“you’ve been born in three or four places already, 
and we’ve drunk your health in ev^ one of ’em ; so 
we won’t do it again till you’ve quite made up your 
mind where you were born.” 

In vain Kiki protested with comic earnestness. * 

“I say, old chap,” he expostulated, “you bring 
us out for a holiday, you take us about every- 
where, and you won’t let a chap be bom where he 
likes.?” 

But William was inexorable ; the door was closed, 
the coachman grinned, cracked his whip, and away 
we went again. 

Du Maurier pretended to grumble, and remon- 
strated with William on what he called his tyranny. 

“Why,” he said, “there are lots of nice places 
to be born in about here. Of course the first was 
a mere barn of a place compared with this.” 
Then he explained, “You see our family has 
got on a bit in the world, and I’m choosing a 
place I wouM have been born in if / kad to be 
born now." 

On the way back to our hotel, finding that we all 
sided with William. Bradbury and objected to pulling 
up at every inn in order to toast the occasion pf his 
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birth, he assumed an air of intense disgust, declared 
that he “ didn’t care where he was born ” ; and finally, 
as we were passing a tumble-down sort of shanty 
” a louer," he said, " There ! that's where I was born ! 
it’s not worth while getting out and drinking a 
'Punch tfhonneur'/" 

Then being in excellent spirits he burst out 
into song with -a jSdel to it whereof the burden 
was — 

**0 come up with me to the mountain 

And walk in the dew of the mo-or-or-nin’ ! 

I’ll show you the grotto and fountain 
And also the place I was bo-or-orn in. 

Tulla /f-cty.” 

• 

Poor Kiki, what fun he was at such times as these ! 
and I never remember having seen him so boyish, 
so “Trilbyish," as on the occasion of our memorable 
visit to Paris. 

The Figaro of Jeudi, 27 Juin 1889, recorded Mr. 
Punch’s visit to Paris, and seeing the day on which 
it was issued, the Rt'dactcur-cn-ckef with his special 
knowledge of faulty English pronunciation of French, 
might aptly have headed the paragraph "Punch ct 
Jeudi," but he didn’t, and here is the plain un- 
varnished “par.” 

“ Nos confreres du Punch, dont nous avons recu 
la visite sur la tour, n’ont pas perdu de temps. Le 
num^ro de cette semaine consiste en 32 pages avec 
le supplement : 


M. Punch a Paris. 
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L’dtat-major du Punch est parti de Londres le 1 6 et 
y ^tait de retour le 19, et sa copie et ses gravure;s 
^taient sous presse le 22, avec les r^sultats de 
I’excursion 'Punch ct Paris,' qui a ^te ecrit et dessin^ 
a Paris.” 



CHAPTER XXXII 

SOTHERN’S DUNDREARY— VATVll PHRASES — 
BISHOP COLENSO— THEOIXIGICAL I’AMPHLET 
— EXTRACn’S— E. T. SMITH— FRIEND TOMMY— 
ADAH ISAACS MENKEN— ASTLEY’S—J/^ZATP^ 
— STARTLING SITUATION — SMITH TO THE 
RESC:UE— SATISFACl'ORY FINISH 

O NE man in his time plays many parts, and if 
that man happens to be a "ready writer,” 
and an impulsive thinker, he, at various odd moments, 
pens and publishes a lot of stuff that the world would 
willingly let die, however heartily at the moment 
they may have applauded the success. Here is an 
instance in point. At one time between i86i and 
1862 (I being twenty-five years of age and, of course, 
wise at that) there was a great stir in the learned 
theological department of the English Church about 
the works of Dr, Colenso, Bishop of Natal, who had 
not a little scandalised his co-religionists by the 
publication of his “ views ” on thg, Pentateuch. 
These views were, it was at that time considered, 
dreadfully unorthodox. There was great fluttering 
in the Anglican dovecots. Now it so happened 
that at this period Sothern as Lord Dundreary at 

MS 
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the Haymarket, in Tom Taylor’s play called Our 
American Cousin, was at the height of his popu- 
larity. Lord Dundreary pervaded society ; he was 
quoted in papers ; he was imitated in conversation. 
In fact, not since the great comedian Liston 
appeared as Paul Pry, before the present reminis- 
center was born or thought of, and had uttered 
the magic words, " I hope I don’t intrude,” had the 
“catch phrase” of any theatrical character obtained 
such a hold on the public. Theatre-goers may 
remember in later years how that drollest of droll 
comedians, John Lawrence Toole, made his comic 
apology “Excuse my glove” popular ^ everywhere. 
Lord Dundreary said many absurd things, but the 
one that came to stay, and that remained long after 
the original had been forgotten, was ■ his lordship’s 
summing up of any argument or statement, with the 
phrase, “but that’s the sort o’ thing no fellow can 
understand,” which was uttered by Sothern with a 
lisp and a stutter, as with glass fixed in his right 
eye he stared in a helplessly puzzle-headed sort of 
manner, quite inimitable, at the audience. 

Now I had been, as a “mere layman,” interested 
in the Colenso case, and, as being myself outside 
Anglicanism, i could not but be struck by the utter 
absence of any authoritative utterance which should 
be universally accepted by Anglicans of all parties, 
ritualistic, high, moderate, low and lowest, as decisive 
of, or as temporarily silencing, the controversy. It is 
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of small importance nowadays ; and the question of 
heterodoxy itself does not come into my province ; 
as a matter of fact, it never did ; and, upon my 
word, it now strikes me that Lord Dundreary 
utierly refuting Bishop Colenso was by far and 
away the most judicious method of treating a 
question which, primarily, concerned only theological 
students. 

So as one who might be erroneously in this 
instance described as belonging to a certain class 
that proverbially rush in “ where angels fear to 
tread,” I took up my parable in shape of a pamphlet, 
which I am bound to say did not take me more than 
a couple of hours to write (I did it in chambers of 
which my friend Charley ” Coleman gave me the 
use in ancient days when I was still hovering about 
“ brief-land ”), and which I took to a law publisher 
in Chancery Lane, mainly because he happiened to 
be handy), and obtained from him cash down (not 
a particularly large sum, but it sufficed) for the 
pamphlet, which, being published, had a wonderful 
vogue and ran into thousands. He made his profit 
of about a hundred per cent., and I didn’t grudge it 
him, as the publication was a risk, and the result, 
after all, might have been nil, ,.Xhis was the 
Preface, which was headed 

“To THE Reflective Public. 

“It is with feelings of the greatest respect for its 
talented and noble author that I lay this Pamphlet 
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before a deep-thinking and critical generation. His 
lordship first distinguished himself as an acute and 
careful student in a theological examination at the 
Sister University, where he finished (and very 
quickly too) his educational course. His lordship 
was asked by an examiner, ‘ What is the connecting 
link between the Old and New Testament.^’ After 
some minutes of profound thought the aristocratic 
candidate for the highest academical honours made 
this memorable reply : — 

“‘The — the — the — connecting link wath when — 
when Peter cut off the ear — cut off the ear — of — of 
— of — Malachi, the latht of the Pwopheth.’ 

“ After this specimen of the noble lord's accuracy 
it would be superfluous for us for one moment to 
question his ability as a subtle adversary of the 
learned and accurate Bishop of Natal.” 

Of course the whole point in this was the implied 
doubt of the learning and accuracy of Dr. Colenso 
by placing him on a level with Dundreary. As a 
matter of fact, the bishop had been severely handled 
by some of the leaders of the orthodox High Church 
party. 

A few of his erudite lordship’s observations are 
worth recordings* he says — 

“To find out what the good bookth are, you’ll 
have to wead a lot of bad oneth, you know — and then 
take your — take your thoithe.” 

Dundreary used not only to stutter and pronounce 
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Kis “r’”s as “w’”s, but he used to hesitate in his 
speech and pause for some seconds before he sur- 
prised you with his conclusions. The pamphlet 
therefore “ told ” better when read aloud by anyone 
capable of imitating the Dundreary method. His 
lordship took an initial objection to Colenso; he 
wrote — 

" I thaid I don’t like that Co — Co — Colentho ; he 
invented au — au — awithmetic when I wath a boy ; 
and hith book of tableth uthed to puthle — puthle me 
tho. But now 1 think I — I — I can turn the tableth 
on him — tableth — don't you thee } Oh ! that'th good 
— that’th good.” 

Dundreary’s surprised delight at his own jokes 
was one of the salient features of Sothern’s perform- 
ance. He goes on — 

“ It’th a vewy — vewy funny thing about thith 
Bithop ; he — he — he went out to con — con — vert the 
Thuluth ; and the — the Thuluth converted him." 

Then he says, alluding to the exodus of the 
Israelites, which was one of Dr. Colenso’s points — 

" Tho the Bithop findth a lot of difficulty in the 
number of people who went out of Egypt, all the — 
all the huthbandth and wiveth, and daughterth, and 
thonth, and all their thonth and their daughterth, 
and their fatherth and m — m — motherth for thome — 
thomething like twenty-two mileth (p. 63).” 

Anther. There ’th nothing — nothing in thith. 

rU puthle him with thomething — thomething more 
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curiouth than thith. It’th a thort — a thort of widdle, 
— ‘Ath I wath going to Thaint Iveth’ (I never, ! 
never did go there, you know ; but it ithn’t you 
know, it’th — it’th any feller), ‘ I met a man with 
theven wiveth ' (that’th — that’th vewy impwoper) ” — 
Then follows a footnote thus — 

“ The apparent impropriety of a plurality of wives, 
at which this scrupulous scion of the aristocracy is 
so highly indignant, has been treated with much 
charitable feeling and characteristic large-heartedness 
by the Bishop of Natal in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His Lordship can scarcely be 
ignorant of the fact put before us by Canon Stanley 
in his Eastern Church (p. 13), viz. that the polygamy 
of the Jewish Church lingers here {i.e. in the 
Abyssinian, the most conservative of Christian 
societies, founded in the fourth century by the 
Church of Alexandria), 'after having been banished 
from the rest of the Christian world’ Of this 
existing state of affairs the learned Canon subse- 
quently says, ‘In the Church of Abyssinia we shall 
find ... a complete sacrifice of the spirit of 
Christianity to the letter.’ And yet Polygamy is 
still an offence punishable by the laws of England. 
Surely our Legislature, professing to be actuated 
by the spirit, might yet make some concession to 
the letter of Christianity." 

There were only eight pages of this pamp'hlet, 
which was “ price threepence,” and it was in this 
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semi-serious tone throughout. It “went" enor- 
mously, but who nowadays cares one-sixth part 
of the selling price of this brochure for Coleriso 
and his discoveries which were not so vastly original 
a? to have escaped Voltaire, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when he was answered by an abb^, whose 
name escapes me, writing in the name of a Jewish 
Rabbi and his friends. Colenso, Voltaire, and all 
the ancient objections will be forthcoming from 
timte Xo time, as will the answers and refutations. 

I have already mentioned my recollection of 
Astley’s amphitheatre as the only circus in London, 
and as the, home of the equestrian drama in the 
days of the great ringmaster, Widdicomb. At 
a later period (1864) I call to mind a memorable 
evening there when Adah Isaacs Menken played 
Mazeppa in the once highly popular equestrian 
melodrama of that name (of which an admirable 
burlesque was written by H. J. Byron of the Olympic, 
with “little Robson ” as the hero), when Astley’s, or. 
as it was generally called by its principal supporters 
on . the Surrey side of the water, “ Hashley’s,’ 
was under the management of E. T. Smith, who 
had hoped to revive the palmy days of equestrian 
drama, and to put it again on its four legs. He 
reproduced Mazeppa, a drama, intimately associated 
with this circus-theatre, and announced as a startling 
novelty that Miss Adah Isaacs Menken would 
appear in the title-rdle. This eccentric actress was 
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not a handsome woman, for though she had very 
fine eyes, her nose was well-nigh as shapeless as 
that of a rather damaged prize-fighter, a defect that 
cannot as a rule be easily bridged over. But 
Menken was an exception ; she was intelligent, her 
eyes spoke when she didn’t care to speak for her- 
self, and her figure was superbly proportioned. In 
her closely fitting “ fleshings,” which were perfect as 
" a tight fit,” she looked in this character a marvel- 
lously fine female acrobat, but no more a- fnale 
Mazeppa than was Hamlet a Hercules. It was 
not “ her face ” but her figure that was “ her fortune,” 
and for some time, though I do not think it was for a 
very long run, she “drew the town.” At this time 
I had a commission in hand for E. T. Smith to 
do a showy extravaganza for Christmas or Easter, 
and I had selected for plot the story of Boabdil 
El Chico (with second title of “ or. The Moor 
the Merrier ”), which was to be placed on the 
stage in most magnificent style. I do not remember 
it ever having been intended that Menken should 
be in it, but anyway I had frequently to see E- T. 
Smith (his eccentricities were to me a constant source 
of amusement), and to talk to him about certain stage 
effects, costumes, scenery, and engagements. 

One night when I had to see “ E. T. ” on busi- 
ness, I had dined with a friend, a man of about my 
own age, but one who, having a turn for theatrical 
enterprises, had travelled far in search of them, and 
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having been interested in theatrical “specs” in 
America and Australia, was acquainted with most 
.of the “stars," fixed and wandering. As I under- 
stood him to say he had not seen Mazeppa for 
years, and as he mentioned Menken in a most casual 
manner, I suggested that he should take this oppor- 
tunity of seeing this rather remarkable actress, and 
give me the pleasure of his company in my box, 
where I expected the manager to meet me and 
talk business. At first my friend refused, on the 
ground that an Astleian performance always gave 
him a headache, that is in time past when there 
was much gunpowder burnt on the stage, which 
mixed unpleasantly with a mushroomy sort of 
smell of damp sawdust in the front of the house ; 
but on my solemnly assuring him that there 
was no gunpowder used in Mazeppa, and that the 
new Astley’s theatre was quite a different place 
to what the “ old Astley’s ’’ had been, he consented 
to accompany me. 

“ By the way," I said, as an extra inducement, 
"if you like. I’ll get E. T. Smith to take us round 
and introduce you to Menken.” 

“ Thanks,” he replied rather curtly ; “ I know 
[ I don’t particularly care about hei^ — personally. 
Met her in Australia." And he said no more on 
the subject. 

I didn’t give the matter another thought. We 
Went to Astley’s, and were in plenty of time for 
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Menken’s entrance. She was certmnly magnificent, 
hut there was too much of her; her accent was, it 
struck me, somewhat American, with a tinge of 
cockney twang slightly obscured by an affectation 
of speaking broken English. To what country she 
belonged I never knew for certain, and though her 
prinoms, “ Adah Isaacs,” were decidedly Jewish, yet 
her features had no Hebraic characteristics, unless 
indeed her magnificent eyes may be reckoned as 
such. 

“I suppose she is ‘on’ the whole time?” asked 
my friend indifferently. 

“ Yes, as far as I remembered the play. Mazeppa,” 
I said, “was on the whole time. You see,” 1 
explained, “ as, during several scenes he is tied to 
a horse, he is bound to be.” 

He appeared satisfied at this, and asked no 
further questions. His silence I attributed to the 
interest he was taking in the play and to his wish 
to see as much of Adah Isaacs as was possible : and 
in this respect, as her costume was of the very 
scantiest, his wish was fairly gratified. 

He sat behind the side curtain of the box, pro- 
testing that the strong glare tried his eyes. 

Miss MaZeppa occasionally looked up at our box, 
but as she knew me slightly, I attributed her rapid 
glances to her wish to catch my eye in case I should 
feel inclined to give her a notice in any paper for 
which I might fappen to have been writing. 
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In the middle of an act a messenger came round 
to the box, and addressing me, said, “The guv’nor 
’tickly wishes to see you, sir.” 

Whereupon, business being business, and needing 
no excuse to my friend, I descended by a side stair- 
case leading directly on to the stage, and made 
my way to the manager's room. Menken had just 
finished her scene, and her dresser at the wing was 
putting a cloak over her shoulders. We saluted one 
another, and then she asked, quite casually, “ Who’s 
that in the box with you ? ” 

I told her, and excused myself for quitting her 
abruptly, as, E. T. Smith was expecting me on 
business. So we parted, and 1 hurried off to the 
manager’s room, where E. T. Smith, being an off- 
hand man ofTausiness (which description has invari- 
ably meant for me, through life, that when dealing 
with “ an off-hand man of business ” I have never 
got the better of any bargain), soon settled the 
matter to his own satisfaction, and temporarily, no 
doubt, to mine ; our interview did not last many 
minutes. As I was leaving E. T. Smith asked me — 
“ Who’s with you in the box ? ” 

Evidently he also was interested in my comp>anion 
just as Menken had been. I told him. Smith 
laughed grimly. 

“Ah,” he said, "1 thought so. Menken spotted 
him. She owes Tommy one, I fancy.” 

And he laughed sardonically. 
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E. T.’s manner, when speaking of my friend 
as “Tommy,” conveyed to me the impression that 
he knew more about “Tommy” than he cared to 
say. So, out of pardonable curiosity, I inquired how 
it came about that, as he had just expressed U, 
“Menken owed Tommy one.^” 

“Well," answered Smith, without the smallest 
hesitation, and rather chuckling over his own narra- 
tion, which was, by the way, ornamented by certain 
figures of speech not fitted for any decently condudted 
pot-house (but this was in the exercise of a kind of 
“ poeiic licence ” which he had granted to himself for 
the use of occasional “ damnatory clauses "), “Tommy 
was running a theatre somewhere in South America 
or Australia, — it doesn’t matter where, for Menken’s 
been pretty well everywhere — she began very early, 
and I think she married a prize-fighting chaj>— how- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there — no more is he, — 
and of course Master Tommy had to work the star 
system for all it was worth. Somehow he got his 
dates muddled — his acting manager told me all about 
it — and he found he had engaged a Madame Blan- 
qui (she was a Mrs. — ah — I forget-— doesn’t matter — 
doosid handsome woman, never came over here — died 
quite young) iit>the very middle of Menken’s season. 
Darling Adah, who was always cither desperately in 
love or diabolically revengeful, had chosen the former 
course with regm'd to friend Tommy ; and so, when 
he in a doose of a nervous state came to her to 
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propose an amicable arrangement of performances to 
be divided between Madame Blanqui and herself, she 
astonished him by consenting c^-hand to play alter- 
nate nights with a few extra matinees thrown in, a 
Ijenefit or two, and in a general way some extra 
profit to herself, which was all right and square 
enough. But she was artful ; getting so much leisure 
to herself, she intended to devote it to the unre- 
ciprocating Tommy. There was the difficulty ; ht 
failed to appreciate her evident partiality for him at 
anything like its proper value. He wiisn’t “on in 
that scene,” and didn’t mean to be, as there was 
metal morq attractive elsewhere, and that wasn’t 
Madame Blanqui. However, that’s neither here 
nor there, though .1 happen to know that Tommy’s 
engaged, and has been for some time. 

“ However, Menken made up her mind that his 
indifference to her was occasioned by his admiration 
of the Blanqui lady ; and when that bright particular 
star came on to the scene, handsome as they’re made, 
though in form not in it with Menken, all the fat was 
in the fire. Menken flew into a violent temper, — 
and by Jove she can when she likes (though I’ve 
got the whip-hand of her, she’ll knuckle in to me 
— curious — but fact), and she actually threatened 
Master Tommy’s life. She was mad with jealousy, 
and raging at his indifference. Tommy got wind 
of this, and he did the best thing he could in the 
circumstances: he bolted. Not a word of au revoir. 
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not a letter, not a »gn. Tommy made himself scarce. 
Soon afterwards Menken, having finished her engage- 
ment at friend Tommy’s show, went to fresh fields 
and pastures new ; but Tommy cut the whole affair, 
became disgusted with theatrical matters, and having 
sold his theatre, lock, stock, and barrel, and sold it 
well too, he returned to the little village of London, 
and I don’t suppose he has seen Menken, or Menken 
him, from that day to this.” 

“ Ah,” I said, “ I see why Tommy objected to 
come round and renew her acquaintance.” 

“ Quite right,” said Smith severely ; “ I won’t 
have no bloomin’ nonsense in my theatre. Tell 
him I’ll come up and have a chat after the next 
act.” 

Charged with this message I went off, not 
exploding but chuckling with laughter over what 
1 had just heard, and anxious to hear Tommy's version 
of the story. 1 ran up the little iron staircase leading 
from the stage to the door of our box which, how- 
ever, did not yield to pressure. It was locked on the 
inside. 

I tapped sharply. In response it was opened 
abruptly by someone behind it, while facing me 
in the corner, standing behind a chair, and looking 
uncommonly sulky and generally uncomfortable, stoo<l 
Tommy. I was about to ask him why he had 
locked the door, when I was startled by a strange 
voice — a woman’s— -speaking with a queer sort of 
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foreign accent, which I recognised at once as 
Menken’s. She had closed the door with a bang, 
and wrapped “ with her martial cloak around her,” sj^e 
was standing in front of it, barring the way with a 
shining dagger in her hand. Awfully melodramatic, 
but, at such close quarters, not precisely pleasant. 
1 knew she was a woman who wouldn't stick at 
trifles, but I felt instinctively that as regarded her. 
Tommy was not included in that category. 

She ignored me, except to acknowledge me with 
a nod as a witness, and addressed herself to him. 
Her eyes flashed more brilliantly than her dagger, 
and in other and far different circumstances they would 
have had quite a killing effect. Now they gleamed 
murderously ; and I felt that I should not improve 
matters by presuming on my very slight acquaintance 
with her to ask politely (and soothingly) after her 
health, or to congratulate her (suavely) on her 
histrionic success. As Jeames has it, “ For the 
moment I was non-plushed.” 

I couldn’t interfere ; I had no right to ask 
questions, for " who had constituted me a ruler 
and a judge ” over Menken and her Tommy, — that 
is if Tommy could be legally claimed by her? 1 
could only watch events, and wait until there was 
an opening for the intervention of diplomacy. 

Then she resumed the vituperation which my 
entrance had temporarily interrupted. Menken was 
a fine natural tragedian, and never had 1 seen her 
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do anything on the stage half dr a quarter as power- 
ful as her performance at this moment in private life, 
and in a private box. 

Tommy, behind the chair, with his eye fixed 
warily on Menken’s dagger, interrupted, protested; 
all to no purpose. Then some excuse that he made, 
very sulkily, for having done the right thing at the 
wrong moment, irritated her to such an extent, that, 
losing all control of herself she raised her dagger, 
took one step back in order to spring forward, like 
an angry tigress, and so to hurl herself with greater 
force on him, when the door was pushed open, and, 
between the victim and the avenger, appeared the red 
shock-head of the humpbacked Quasim*odo-like call- 
boy, who in a husky tone said — 

/‘Oh, I thay, Mith Menken, thtage^h waitth.” 
This business-like lisping announcement of “ stage 
waits ■’ was emphasised by a stamping of feet among 
the audience, demonstrating considerable impatience 
in “the front of the house.” 

Then the gallery began shouting “ Time ! Time ! ’’ 
Whether Adah Isaacs would have been prevented 
in her course of deadly vengeance by even a con- 
flagration I cannot determine, as at this moment 
E. T. Smith himself burst into the box, knocking 
aside “ shock-hfcaded Peter,” the call-boy, and saying 
in a tone that admitted of no sort of question — 

“ Here, I say, Mqnken, get out ! " 

He had suddenly reverted to the time of his 
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existence in a farmer state as a policeman, when he 
bad been used to order the “ casual " to “ move on 
— now — out of this!” His tone and action were 
most appropriate. 

So without more ado and without a remonstrance 
on the part of the raging Adah, he gripped her wrist, 
and, as the dangerous weapon fell harmlessly to 
the ground, he swung her round out of the door, 
pushing her down the staircase as he kept close 
at .her heels. I followed tQ see the end of it. In 
another second, she had cast aside her mantle, and 
was on the stage kissing both hands apologetically 
to the impatient audience, who now generously and 
enthusiastically testified their forgiveness of her on 
the spot 

Smith remained on the stage, at “ the wing " ; he 
did not intend to leave her to herself until the piece 
was over and the theatre closed. As far as Tommy 
went, Smith’s watch and ward over Adah were not 
required, as when I returned to the box. Tommy had 
vanished. 

The next day 1 callt^d on Tommy to have a chat 
with him on the last night's proceedings, but he 
had left town early, and the servant was unable to 
inform me either as to his whereabouts or as to his 
return. I should imagine that his return to London 
was timed according to the public announcements of 
the engagements of Adah Isaacs Menken. 

1 saw her on business once before she left 
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ingland, but the business came to nothing, and I 
leard but little of her for some time; spasmodically 
ier name would crop up, and then it “ was heard no 
nore.” As for Tommy, — well, according to the old 
brmula for finishing a story, “ he married and liv^ 
lappily ever afterwards.” 
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THE STORY OF A PRACTICAL iOK^DRAMATIS 
PF;A.WArj.:_THE L0C;ALITY— TIME— MEREST 
•CHANCE— THE INITIATIVE— GII.BERT—SCOIT 
— WII^ON — THE FUN BEGINS — PROCEEDS- 
THE DINNER — ANIMATED CONVERSATION — 
EVIDENCE OF THREE WITNESSES- ATTESTA- 
TIONS— THE WAVERER ('ONVINCED— “DO YOU 
FOLLOW ME, WATSON?’'— HIS MESSAGE — 
ADIEU— ALL ENDS WELL 


I THINK, and am glad to think it true, that 
“practical joking,” such as we may read of in 
the memoirs of Theodore Hook and in his own 
novel of Gilbert Gurney, has nowadays gone quite 
out of fashion. It is a dangerous game at the 
best, however amusing for the moment. The last 
professional practiad joker of my acquaintance was 
Edward Soihern, who, with his friend and collaborator 


in this sort of amusement, Mr. Addison, a stock- 
broker I fancy, was never tired of amusing himself 
at the expense of various persons, I won’t style them 
"his friends,” because a confirmed practical joker is 


too dangerous a person to be ever treated seriously 
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as a troe friend But “there are chords," as Mr. 
Guppy was wont to observe, and there are occasions, 
rare and, to rightly constituted minds of a humorous 
tpm, irresistible. 

It was in 1875 that Mr. Henry M. Stanley, np^v 
Sir Henry Stanley, had undertaken, at the instance 
and at the expense of the proprietors of the Daily 
Telegraph, Mr. J. M. Levy and his eldest son, 
Edward L, Lawson, now Sir Edward, Bart., and 
of Gordon Bennett, of the New York Herald, to 
explore the dark continent of Africa ; and thus ii 
happened that when towards the latter half of 1878 
his two volumes were published, entitled Through 
the Dark Continent, Stanley had been the cel- 
ebrity of the year, and of course the Lion — the 
African Lion — of the Season. His return syn- 
chronised with the bringing of Cleopatra’s Needle 
from Egypt, for which, in due time, a suitable 
place was to be found on the Embankment. In 
the number of Punch for and February 1878 
there is a picture occupying about two-thirds of a 
page, commemorating the double event, and repre- 
senting Henry M. Stanley and Cleopatra’s Needle- 
together. 

I had the ^pleasure of Mr. Stanley’s acquaint- 
ance, having met him at dinner on more than 
one memorable occasion, including soirees at Sir 
Francis and Lady Jeune’s, which were always 
among the most enjoyable, as they were certainly 
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the most interesting of all the entertainments given 
during the season. At “the Jeunes” you met 
everybody who was anybody and rarely any- 
body who only thought himself somebody. Not 
to. have the entrte to “the Jeunes” was to 
argue yourself unknown. But this by the way. 
It was before Stanley went out on his second 
exploration that I had made his acquaintance, 
which, as recounted above, 1 took the earli^ 
oppbrtunity of renewing on his return in 1877. And 
h propos of Mr. Stanley I may mention cn passant 
that I shall have something to tell of a certain 
Garrick Club festivity, when Sir Henry Irving 
was our host ; but on rcokndra a nos mouions, 
when the present . trifling anecdote shall be com- 
pleted. Suffice that in 1878 Mr. Stanley was 
in London, was being f^ted, and that Mr. 
Linley Sambourne had paid public tribute to his 
popularity by giving a humorous likeness of him 
in Punch. 

Now it chanced that about this time my wife 
and I, being hospitably inclined, had arranged a 
little dinner party, one among the many, which 
were the causes of much comfort and joy to us 
and, as I trust, to many others who were good 
enough to come and enliven us and add, in a 
particular way, to the gaiety of Russel! Square, 
No. 64, where we then resided. Thursday, the 
a8th February, was the day fixed. At this time 
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my old friend, jFrederick C. Wilson, was staying 
with us. 

* Now, as luck has it, Linley Samboume, widi 
s^onderful presdence, has actually pressed his reply 
to our inmtation (he answered for himself and wife), 
which 1 returned to him, for reasons which will 
shordy appear. We wished him" to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. W. S. Gilbert, and Mr. and Mrs. Samboume, 
Alfred E. Watson, on The Standard as dramadc and 
musical critic and spordng contributor, Clement 
Seott, notable dramatic criti^ and Mrs. Clement 
Scott. That was our party. 

At all events I have given the prindipal dramatis 
persona. 

When writit^ to invite Linley Samboume 1 
had asked him in a mysterious style to **oome 
and meet a distinguished person,” — naming no 
names. 

Now when 1 thus wrote, inspired by some jocose 
spirit at my elbow, 1 must have meant by "a dis* 
tinguished person,” either Fred. Wilson, who was a 
stranger to Linley Samboume, and for whose 
special entertainment this dinner party had been 
projected, or Alfred Watson, who, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, was not personally 
acquainted with Linley Samboume, nor Samboume 
with him. 

I myself incline to the opinion that 1 originally 
meant Fred. Wilson ; but anyway hare are the two 
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sides to % question in faesimile, Mr. Sambourne’s 
answer on a single sheet: — 





3L^. ^o. 


Zi». » 


My note at the back was written when, some 
days ofUr Ihe party, the whole matter was cleared 
up, and I returned him his acceptance, which had, in 
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point of fact, been the fom et origo of the practical 
joke. 

/> 

AjL\^ tTK/^s 

/ 2 » ~ 

A 



In reply to a letter inquiring whether I was 
correct in including Clement Scott among the party 
on the memorable “ Watson - Stanley - Sambourne 
night ” at 64 Russell Square, I received this character- 
istic telegram — 

“Torrimoton Place, 9.35 a,m. 

*'I should just think I was one of that party, 
rather, and never shall I forget it. Cod bless you, 
old friend. — Yours ever, 


‘'Clemekt Scott.'' 
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Now as my dramatis persofus are all assembled I 
may ring up and begin the play. 

On receiving my invitation. Linley Samboume 
jumped to the conclusion that Stanley, the explorer, 
must be the distinguished individual he was invited 
to meet. No doubt Mrs. Sambourne, on being 
consulted, quite s^eed with her husband as to the 
individuality of the ** distinguished person ” in 
cpestion. Moreover, in her goodness of heart, Mrs. 
Sambqurne considered our action as so kind, 
because she had a brother out in Africa, and," she 
added as a really happy thought — 

“ I will wpar that necklace, with those pendants, 
and the beautiful bracelets made of corals and gold 
and shells and suqh curious things, that he (the 
brother alluded to above) sent me from Africa. 
Mr. Stanley will be so interested in them, and as 
/ suppose they are the sort of thhtgs worn out there 
it will make him feel quite at home!” 

Such Mrs. Samboume has »nce informed me was 
the special motive for so arraying herself, and indeed 
the ornaments being of rare and remarkable beauty 
would anywhere have attracted con^derable attention. 
Of course Stanley, it was expected, would r^^ard 
them with almost affectionate curiosi|y; nay, these 
adornments, for at^ht Mrs. Samboume knew, might 
have been the property of son^ dark lady in whom 
the gmat traveller had had more than a mere 
platonic and passing interest.^ Each bead might 
VOL. II. — 19 
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have its own tale to t$ll ; only if it had, as there 
about two hundred of them — ^well — we should have 
been in for a sort of “ African Nights’ Entertainment” 
Anyway the ornaments were to be duly worn by 
Mrs. Sambourne for the special delectation of the 
" distinguished individual.” 

So, as has been seen, our invitation w;as accepted 
in the terms above recorded. On receipt of Linley 
Sambourne’s answer I had, for the moment quite 
forgotten my own letter, but his emphasised reply at 
once tecalled its terms to me. 

“He thinks he is going to meet Stanley,” I said 
to* my wife, and begged her on no account to acquaint 
Mrs. Sambourne with the actual fact Not a word 
vras to be said about it Beyond his disappointment, 
when, “ all agog ” to meet the g^eat African explorer, 
he should encounter only a brother sportsman (for 
both he and Alfred Watson were ever keen on 
hunting and shooting), who was also a dramatic critic 
(a calling in literature that had no particular interest 
for “our artist”), there was really not much fun 
to be got out of the situation, “when you came to 
think of it,” anc^ natursdly enough, as I was pretty, 
well occupied with minding my own business, the 
subject did npt recur to me until the very night of 
our dinner party, and even then only at the last 
moment, when I adjured my wife not on any account 
to let the cat out of the bag in a sympathetic con- 
hdence to Mrs. Sambourne, should that lady arrive 
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with her husband before the’^appearance of Alfred 
W&tson, who was on this occasion to fill the principal 
\r$U. 

As luck would have it, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, 
Fied. Wilson, the Clement Scotts, and ourselves 
were all in the drawing-room, talking over the 
matter, some few minutes before the arrival of either 
the Samboumes cm* Alfred Watson. 

Now in ''this r^tal, as a confession of culpability, 
I am’not g^ing to shirk any responsibility whatever, 
nor am 1 going to claim the unearned reward of 
merit. To whom belongs the initiative of the jest, 
whether it was Gilbert who suggested that, as S^- 
boume expected to meet Stanley and would be dis- 
appointed if there were not a Stanley ready to receive 
him, and therefore a Stanley ought at all hazards to 
be provided for him, in the person of Alfred Watson, 
or whether, without more ado, there being very little 
time to be lost, the arrival of both Samboume and 
Watson being expected every minute, I, suddenly 
inspired by a “happy thought,” exclaimed to my 
guests, “ Let’s {wretend that Watson is Stanley ! *' I 
.cannot positively assert. But, from whomsoever the 
proposal emanated, I am quite certain that it was at 
once acclaimed by all present, enjoying the joke 
prodigiously by anticipation. The ladies graciously 
acquiesced and undertook to play their parts to the 
very- liest of their abilities, promising that on no 
. account' and at no time during the evening would 
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they divulge the plot^ Should Alfrad Watson arrive 
first, he was to be immediatdy told for what part 
he had been cs&t ; but should the Samboumes pre- 
cede him, then I was to forestall Alfred Watson's 
entrance into the drawing-room by running dovm- 
stairs and meeting him in the hall. The leading 
actor would not have any time “to study his 
part," but would be compelled to play it all, as 
the children say in a nursery charade, out of his 
own head.” • • 

Scarcely had the conspirators determined o^ the 
plot than the door opened and Mr. and Mrs. &tm- 
bouitie were announced. After the, first ordinary 
civilities, and Linley Samboume had been introduced 
to Fred. Wilson, who was the only person in the 
room with whom he was unacquaiifted, and whom 
he regarded susfMciously, he turned to me, and after 
a careful scrutiny all round he observed — 

“ Then Stanley hasn’t cc»ne, eh ? ” 

“Not yet,” 1 answered, and begging to be ex- 
cused for a minute I l^t the room just in time to 
prevent the servant (this eonirrten^s we had not 
foreseen and provided for in oun suddenly arrar^^ed 
and anything but “cunningly devised” plot) from 
announcing ‘4Mr. Watson.” 

During my temporary absence Gilbert discussed 
StanU^ with Samboume, who informed him that 
he had “never actually seen Stanley, but had quite 
recently drawn a caricamre of him in Pumk from a.. 
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photograph.” Gilbert adroit^ pointed out to him 
the unreliable character of any photograph, and 
admi^d that '* for his part Ae woifid not be at ail 
surprised were the real Stanley to prove a very 
diilercmt peiaon from what any photographs of him 
had led us to expect.” To this Samboume quite 
agreed, as an artist naturally would, when he has 
not drawn from the living origpnaL 

In the meantime I had met Alfred Watson in the 
hall and had arrested the servant on the staircase, 
saying that I would myself take the gentleman into 
the drawing-room. 

“ Alfredo fnio!" 1 exclaimed breathlessly, “here’s 
a lark I Sambourne expects to meet Stanley.” 

** Oh, does he ? responded Alfred pleasantl;^ ; 
then added, ‘*>1 shall be delighted to meet Sam- 
boume.” 

“ Don’t you know him ? ” 1 asked very anxiously. 

“ Never seen him," answered Alfred. 

“ Capital I ” 1 exclaimed, being very much relieved 
by this admissicm. Then I added immediately, and 
with the utmost earnestness, “ Look here, old chap, 
.you’ve got to be intttoduced as Stanley." 

“What Stanley?” asked Alfred a bit puzzled. 
“ Stanley of Alderley ? ” ^ 

“No, no!” I whispered excitedly in his ear as 
we ascended the staircase, “ Stanley the explorer.” 

“ But I don’t know Stanley the explcner,” pleaded 
Alfred Watson laintly. 
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That doesn’t matter,” I re{died decidedly, and 
by that time we were just on the drawing-room land- 
ing, and before Alfred could give vent to any further 
expostulations I opened wide the door and announced 
"Mr. Stanley!” 

At once my wife advanced and Stanley was 
presented, then to Mrs. Gilbert, then to Mrs. Sam- 
boume, then to Mrs. Clement Scott, who all smiled 
most grraciously cm him ; Mrs. Samboume quietly 
congratulating herself on her foresight in having 
donned the African bijouterie already mentioned. 
How interested he would be ! and to what strange 
tales of a traveller would not these articles of African 
luxe lead I 

It had been arranged that though the guest of 
the evening would take the hostess down to dinner, 
yet that he should then be so placed at table as to 
have Mrs. Samboume on bis right, while Gilbert 
would be opposite to him and Samboume would 
have a fair view of him from the comer. As dinner 
was announced within a few minutes after "Mr. 
Stanley’s ” arrival, there was no time for an " awkward 
patise ” before the announcement dinner introduced 
us to a change of scene with which the second act of 
the farcical comedy commenced ; I leading off with 
Mrs. Gilbert, Gilbert taking Mrs. Samboume, F. C. 
Wilson taking Mrs. Clement Scott, while Samboume 
found himself going down meditativ^y alone, follow- 
ing &nd closely observing Mr. Stemley, the guest of 
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the evening, as he descended with my wife on his 
arm. Before leaving the drawing-rocmi Samboume 
had already confided to Fred. Wilson that Stanley 
was not a bit like the portraits of him he had seen, 
n'of, he addcid, *'does he resemble the photogr^h 
from which I drew his picture in Punch.” 

As far as 1, being host, was concerned, I had 
pretty well made up my mind to carry the jest no 
further than cxjr sitting down to dinner. I will here 
interpolnte my friend Alfred Watson’s own account 
of the incident, which he has penned at my earnest 
request. It is as follows : — 

“ Not quite seeing the point of the joke, I went up 
with you to the drawing-room, where you presented 
me as Mr. Stanley, to a lady, Mrs. Samboume. I 
was tcx> confused at the mcnnent to realise the position 
of aifiurs ; and the admiration, not to say reverence, 
with which Mrs. Samboume acknowlec^;ed the intro- 
ducrtion did not tend to make matters easier. We 
started off downstairs, and on the way she k>oked 
at me and remarked with mudi fervour, *Oh, Mr. 
Stanley, I do think your voyage down the Congo 
was the most dari^ feat in the annals of adventure i ’ 
I could only very 'mcxlestly reply, ‘ Oh, not at all ! ’ — 
which was perhaps a little tcx> cx>nv<mticmal entirely 
to meet the situation. When we sat^own to dinner 
I was sorely tempted to say, 'You know this is one 
of Frkak Bumand’s jokra ; 1 am not really Stanley.* 
A exmme hei:x>»worshtp is extremely embarrstssing 
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to the wxtong hero, but I was afnud she would be 
angry at the deception I had already so innocently 
|)ractiseA There was sudi » twinkle in your eye, 
moreover, that it seemed a pity to upset what you 
evidently r^arded as an excellent joke, though 1 axA 
ncH sure I cordially agrrad with you, and I felt the 
thing had got to go on.” 

So far Alfred Watson’s narrative. Evidently 
the oppmtune moment for “ownipg up” had not 
c^ered itself, and so my first intention was ,^ban’ 
doned. I had now but to wait events. 

1 had fully intended to acknowledge the giidt, 
take the entire responsit^ity of the deception on 
my own shoulders, and then introduce Watson as 
himself to Samboume and the compmiy generally. 
But it was not so to be. Conversation started at once, 
became instantly general, and Mr. Stanley was in the 
very thick of it, plunged into it by ingenuous Mrs. 
Samboume, who could not restrain her Desdenxma- 
like curiosity to hear, from this hero at her elbow, his 
account of — 

** Moving accidents by flood and field.’’ 

• • • • • I • 

- ** Of the caimifaafe that each othW eat. 

The Anthropoi^iagi, and men whose beads 
Do gx>w beneath their shoulders.” 

“ These things to hear did ” Mrs. Samboume 
"seriously incline,” and it was not long b^rd she 
sdzed* upon an oppoituiuty fin* expatiating upon her 
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African gofden ornaments, now en tfvidmce, and telling 
hjm of her brother in Africa, w)M>m possibly, Mr. 
Stanley,” she added, "you may have met.” • .. 

“No,”8sud the pseudo<^tanley in quite a casual 
manner. ** No, I didn't meet him.” 

“ But,” said Gilbert, cutting in across the table, 
while from his comer the lynx-eyed artist Samboume 
was curiously scrutinising every line on the expressive 
countenance of the celebrity whose features he had 
so .recently caricatured in Punch — “but I think, 
Mrs. Samboume, your brother was at Ikondu, was 
he not ? ” 

“ I fancy that wets the name,” replied Mrs. Sam- 
bourne pleasantly, “ but those names are so difficult ! ” 

“ They are diffipult,” observed ** our Mr. Stanley,” 
seeing a loophole out of his present difficulty. 

“ Ikondu is difficult for us," said Gilbert, with great 
politeness ; “ but Mr. Stanley, I am sure, can find 
no difficulty in pronouncing these names. I read 
your book, Mr. Stanley, with the greatest possible 
interest,” he added. 

'The unfortunate Stanley bowed bashfully, and 
made some futile, attempt at changing the conversa- 
tion. But Gilbeih; wouldn't hear of it. 

“ By the way, Mr. Stanley,” he a^ked, with every 
appearance of a deeply interested scholar at the feet of 
a professor, “ I had a long discussion the other day as 
to the correct way of pronouncing ” — ^here he spelt the 
word tetter by letter— “ M T A G A M O Y O ? ” 
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‘'Oh” answered Stanley rather nonplussed, but 
making a ready-witted effort to get out of the difii- 
^1^, “ it*s not pronounced as spelt i ” 

“ That” returned Gilbert courteously, “ 1 pre- 
sumed. But how is it pronounced ? ” This questi<m 
he put most deferentially and with intense earnestness. 

"How did you say it was spelt?” inquired the 
representative of Stanley. Poor Alfred ! wishing to 
g^ain time and to put Gilbert off the track. 

"MTAGAMOY O,” answers Gilbert , dis- 
tinctly, sticking to his spelling and the name. I 
found afterwards that Gilbert had been much 
interested in Stanley's first book, and, having a 
wonderfully retentive memory, he had remembered 
these outlandish names which, no doubt, appealed 
strongly to the author of King Borria Bnngalee Boo 
and The Three Kings of Chichesahoo, which are to be 
found in the ever-delightful Bai Ballads. 

Almost impossible to pronounce it correctly in 
English,” explained Alfred Watson, with a troubled 
look as if searching for a happy illustration of his 
meaning ; “ but say ' Mtagamoyo ’ and you’ll be near 
enough.” And then he turned to Mrs. Sambourne, 
who observed that "the pronunciation of African 
native names must at first have appeared almost 
impossible for a Ibreigner to master." To which Mr. 
Stanley readily assented, and attempted a diversion 
of ffie conversation in favour of the opera, theatrical 
amuseifients^ and the coming Derby, as subje^ cm 
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which Alfred Watson per$<m& could have 

ex p atiated as one having authority,’’ and also as “ a 
scribe,” but in which as the African explorer he coul^ 
not be supposed to take any sincere interest. How- 
ever, his move in that direction was stopped at once 
by Gilbert, who, always with an air of the deepest 
interest, inquired of him — 

"From what African port, Mr. Stanley,” this 
most deferentially, “ did you commence your explora- 
tion^ ? ” 

“ Well,” replied Alfred Watson, not quite certain 
of his ground, and wishing to place himself on some 
friendly shore with which he might have some sort 
of acquaintance, however slight — “ well, I — er started 
from New York.”_ 

“ That’s « scarcely an African port,” observed 
Gilbert, with a quiet smile, as though ready to 
appreciate any joke that Mr. Stanley might be 
pleased to try. 

“ No, it is not,” returned Alfred, looking a trifle 
annoyed, while everyone round the table felt that it 
seemed rather presumptuous Gilbert to correct any 
geographical statement whatever that Mr. Stanley, 
the great traveller and explorer, might make. 

“ 1 ask^” resumed Gilbert, with the utmost defer- 
ence, “from what African port you^iad started?" 

“ Ah I I beg your pardon,” rqpdied Alfred Watson. 
“Yes—quite so.” Then cleverly getting rmmd the 
question he said, “I landed at” — h«re occurred a 
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slight pause, evetycme at taide silmt, anxiously listen- 
ing f(x the fordiodining narrative. Then Alfred 
burst on us with '* M’bobo ” ; adding immediatdiy, in 
a tone that indicated a slight omtempt for his 
quesdcMier^s igpnorance, “ Most people know that." 

Gilbert bowed. “ Interesting spot, I believe?" 1 
put intoTc^tively. 

The pseudo-Stanley was not to be caught so 
eamly. He foresaw that had he, replied in the 
affirmative Gilbert would have pressed him for all 
the details that made “ M’bobo " interesting. So 
Alfred Watson answered briefly — 

“ No, not at all ; very ordinary." 

But Gilbert pursued the subject, and was not 
going to be put off with a short snswer. 

“ And in which direction, Mr. Stanley,” he con- 
tinued earnestly, as if wishing to correct some folse 
notions of his own on the subject, “did you then 
travel?” 

We were all most attentive There was very 
little conversation, except soUo vote, by way of com- 
mentary on Mr. Stanley’s marvellous adventures, the 
ladies agreeing with Mrs. Samboume that it was all 
** most interesting ! ’’ 

Alfred Watsim hesitated a bit, as if recalling his 
voyages, and them he answered, “ We sailed up the 
river Quorra as for as Gamboya." 

Exceifont names these! certainly a score 'for 
Alfred. * How we kept our countenances 1 don’t 
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know. S<Mne of os didn’t, but tfaeae pretended 
istdier to be temporarily suffering frcnn ** something 
hainng gone the wrong way ” or they apologised for 
laug^ng at smtiething somebody else had just said. 

'^Gamboyai” repeated Gilbert, as though the 
name recalled some weird memory. “ Ah ! " he went 
on, “ that’s where the crocodiles swarmed, wasn’t it ? ” 
Several of us were troubled at this moment with 
severe coi^hs, which only champagne could relieve. 

• Not crocodiles,” retorted Alfred, recovering 
himself widi a violent effort By the way, the fact 
that Stanley never addressed his interlocutor as 
“ Mr. Gilbert ” impressed Sambotome with the natural 
roughness of a traveller who had been for so long a 
time in uncivilised society. . 

** Not crocodiles," said Alfred pleasantly, correct- 
ing Gilbert; “alligators.” 

“I thought there wouldn’t be crocodiles about 
there,” observed Sambourne cautiously, and still 
eyeing the supposed Stanley with considerable 
curiosity, tempered with a remaining spice of doubt 
. “ You suffered much from the climate I presume ? ” 
put in Clement Scott jtnt to relieve the situarion. 

“Of course,” said Stanley, and they took wine 
togedier. ^ 

Alfred was turning to his fair neighbour, and 
attempting a diversicm from the rather weariamne 
topic of his travels, when up came Gilbert again, 
fresher than ever, with — 
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“ And after Gaaiboya ? " 

Mr. Stanley appeared fatigued^ and rejdied ahordy; 
“Our nesct halt was at Gondoro.” 

bqg your pardon,** continued his examtner-in- 
chtef most deferentially, “ but what was the name of 
the w^-known port from which you started inland ? ** 

We were all intensely interested. 

*“A well-known port?’” repeated Mr. Stanley, 
giving himself time for consideration. . “ Oh, of course. 
M'Quassa.” . • , 

“ I thought,” returned Gilbert, on the alert — “ 1 
thought you said ‘M’bobo ’ ? ” 

But Alfred countered him neatly. 

“M'Quassa,” he explained, “<»r M’bobo. The 
Gondos call it M'Quassa, but M’bobo is the local 
name." 

“ Is that,” asked Gilbert, with an air of the most 
intense interest, “is that where the cucumbers 
grow?” 

This was very nearly too mudi -for the whole 
lot of us. Clement Scott turned purple, the ladies 
laughed. I laughed out boldly. Clement Scott wa^ 
now able to indulge in a roar, when we both ex- 
plained across the table to one another that the idea 
of " cucumbers at M’bobo ” was too absurd for words. 
Samboume joined in the laugh, as his keen sense of 
the ludicrous was tickled by the nmnes of the places 
and of the cissociation of oocodiles with cucumbers. 
So we ‘were getting on pleasantly enoi^h, and the 
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longer we went the more certain Samboume became 
that, bey<md all doubt, this most interesting and 
wonderfully amusing person, our guest at table, was 
the very Simdey. But the laughteir didn’t st<^ here. 

At this point I resume Allied Watson’s mvn 
nairative : — *' Meantime Mrs. Samboume, with, 1 am 
sure, the kindest intentions in the world, made me 
far more uncomfortable than she can possibly have 
su^)ected, by .the glances of admiration, almost 
amounting to awe, with which from time to time 
she regarded me ; and you kept the ball rolling till 
Gilbert tTOk it up again, at a moment when I was 
beginning to wonder whether humouristicide ought 
not to be. considered rather praiseworthy than 
culpable, by brewing out . with a request that I 
would 'tell kim my capital story about the centipede 
in' the boot' 1 could only smile feebly, perhaps it 
may have been a little imploringly, but you were all 
enjoying yourselves too much to allow any abatement 
of the fun, and with one acccurd insisted on hearing 
my * centipede story.’ Almost any sort of bird or 
beast I might have taken on, but this insect was too 
much for me, and I could only murmur that 1 was 
* not sure it was a story I could very well tell before 
laxBes.’ ” (This was an inspiradon.) I had wished 
that custom ordained shorter dinners, but at length 
an end cwne to your hospitable menu, and the ladies 
left 'the room, Mrs. Sambourne casting at me one 
last long, lingering look as she disappeared.* Sam- 
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bourne had meantime been gazing at me fixedly, and 
when we resumed our seats said, in a somewhat 
apologetic tone^i. * I am afraid 1 didn’t lut you off 
very happily in last week, Mr. Stanly. But 

lo<^ng at you cartifully, 1 think I see what I missed.' 
I shall make a better likeness of you next time ! ’ 

“ 1 rather wondered whether Stanley’s friends 
would agree with him when they saw the next 
{MMXure ; but you, generously backing up a ocdlabora- 
teur, declared that you did not think it was at. all a 
bad likeness, and Samboume agreed with you that 
it was not iad, only it might have been better. 

“ After a kindly inqiriry as to my health, and a 
remark that I was losing some of the^ bronze from 
my compleximi, you began sonm remarks about 
accent — as I suspect with a vague derare to make 
me ‘play up.’ You said I had so far gc^ over the 
American tone and phraseology that it was possible 
ncrt everyone would recognise me as an American ; 
but Samboume did not agree to this. He confessed 
that my American accent was not very strong, ‘ but 
anybody,’ be said, ‘ could tell I was not an Eng^h- 

jur. rL» • 

titsui. 

At this point, having temporsuily exhausted 
Africa, “Gilbert started a discussion’’ (as Alfred 
Watson, from whose narrative I still quote, re- 
members) “on the rdative merits of British and 
American journalism, complaining bitterly of the 
treatment dramatists received in dbis coumry- from 
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the venality, bias, incompetence, malice, and general 
iniquity the critics. ‘There was a creature,’ he 
declared, ‘csJled Alfred Watson, employed by the 
Standard, who was a model of ewirything a critic 
ought not to be : if American playwrights were (breed 
to submit their work to the ^»<m-judgment of such 
a writer as this he was sincerely sorry for them, and 
only hoped that a healthier state of things prevailed 
on the other side of the Atlantia So great was the 
evil 'fame of this Alfred Watson that Gilbert waus 
certain I must have heard of him.’” Alfred, adways 
in the character of Stanley, replied that he believed 
he Aad heard, his name, but did not think he was that 
sort of person*; to which Gilbert retorted, “ Evidently 
you do not know him." 

At this point 1 proposed an adjournment to 
the drawing-room, much to the chagrin of Linley 
Samboume, who had been for the laist few moments 
furtively attempting to make a thumb-nail sketch of 
the supposed Stanley on his wristband, and had not 
yet “ got him ” to his entire satisfaction. However, 
it was so contrived that Fred. Wilson should accom- 
pany Sambourne upstairs, both talking of Stanley, 
and saying what an unpretentious, pleasant, interest- 
ing, and amuStng fellow he was, whil^ Clement Scott, 
Gilbert, and I remained below, struggling with irre- 
pressible laughter, and trying to induce Alfred 
Watson, who, with his back to the wall, was literally 
doubled up, to come upstairs with us and join the 

^^OL. n. 20 
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ladies. But this pdint*blank he refused to do. and, 
having secur»l his hat and coat, literally made* a 
bolt for it, his departing message to Samboume 
being that, “ Mr. Stanley was so delighted to have 
met him and s6 sorry he could not stop, beii^ 
solemnly engaged to appear at a soirte given by the 
Geographical Society.” 

“That,” says my deponent, Alfred Watson, "is 
the history, so far as I can recollectit, of my first and 
only appearance as an African explorer.” . • 
Soon after this the party broke up, but before 
Linley Sambourne left I, bent upon making a clean 
breast of it, said to him confidentially— 

“ I say, old chap, you didn’t think it really was 
Stanley?” And then I impart^ to him how the 
real Simon Pure was Alfred Watson. • 

Linley Samboume’s answer quite disconcerted me 
and clinched the matter there and then. 

“ My dear Frank,” he replied, shaking his head 
with the most knowing air in the world, “ you can’t 
humbug me. No! No! It won’t do. / know 
Stfinley when. I see him.” 

The case was hopeless. 

Mrs. Sambourne thanked us sincerely for a most 
delightfully int^esting evening, and I felt uncommonly 
guilty ; the letter I have already given showing how 
I explained to Linley Samboume that the jest h^ 
originated with his own suggestion. 

For some weeks “ relations were somewhat 
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strained ” between us, but Mr. and Mrs. Samboume 

;r 

bdni' the kindest people, took a lenient view of the 
case, and when on an early occasion we were invited 
to dine at their house, the only revenge they took 
was to put on Uieir card that this was not to meet 
Mr. Stanley.” 

Alfred Watson has forgiven eveiything and 
forgotten nothing, and in this year of *' grace after 
dinner " we are all alive to tell the tale and to enjoy 
a^ hearty laugh over the old story. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


RUSTEM PACHA— FjEZ— MOSLEMS— CHR ffiTIANS 
-RICHARD BURTON — STANLEY- IRVING — 
A GAR^HCK DINNER — A IDNG SITTING — 
HERKIMER— PORTRAIT— ARRANGEMENT IN 
BLACK AND^ WHITE— SITTINGS— LULU LAND-i- 
INVENTIVE' GENIUS— THEATRICAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS— EXPERIMENTS— AUGUSTUS HARRIS 
—APPRECIATION 

R ustem pacha, Turkish Ambassador, I used 
frequently to meet at the cheery tiinners given 
to excellent convives by Dr. Robson Roose. His 
Excellency was a great friend of the doctor’s, whom 
therdbre we, for the nonce, christened “Robson 
Roo^-tem Pasha.” When Rustem, who was a 
Catholic, “Catholique et Romain,” first came to 
Ei^gland, he went to hear mass at the Oratory. 
Bemg an unpretentious, self-effacing person. His 
Excellency gave no notice to the Oratorians of his 
intention of “fisting” at the High Mass, conse- 
quently no spedy instructions were issued to the 
“green-coat men,” who see to the seating of the 
Oratory’s congregation. So Rustefti went, wearing, 
as is* the custom of the JEast, his fez, and seated 
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himself among the male division of the congregation, 
ikrhich is there divided on “the sheep and goats" 
principle, though nowadays, I th^nk, this arrange- 
ment applies only to the central block of seats in 
their fine church. No sooner did the sharp eye of 
a “green-coat” espy the red fez of Rustem Pacha 
than he was up to him and down on him. 

“You must take off your hat, sir," orders the 
green-coat man, . with plain Hibem^ accent. 

• Rustem, unfamiliar with English, especially when 
spoken by an Irishman, does not clearly understand. 

“Your hat,” says official green-coat, indicating 
the fez. “ Can't sit here in church with your hat on." 

Rustem, •the wise and politic, seeing that argu- 
ment with an ignoramus would be useless, rises 
quietly from* his seat, makes his reverence to the 
altar, doing duty from hand to mouth, and simply 
withdraws. As Rustem himself, much amused by 
the incident, told me this story, I may here repeat it 
and vouch for it on his authority as fact. “ I, dis- 
remember entirely,” as the green-coat might .have 
said, whether he ever heard mass at the Or^ry 
again on a high day, or on any special occasion ; but 
if he did, he probably warned the Oratorian fathers 
beforehand, and I trust that “ greeqjcoat ” received a 
severe reprimand. 

Rustem, whose conversation was always most 
interesting, told me how in their devotions the Moham- 
medans everywhere put to shame the Christians. 
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“ They never disguise their religion,” he said to 
me. “Wherever they are, whatever they are dolnig 
or* talking about, ^d no matter what may be the 
company in which they find themselves, down at 
certain hours they go on a little piece of carpet, 
and say their prayers.” 

I replied to this, that frequently had I seen 
ecclesiastics, and occasionally some lay people, both 
at home and abroad, stop in their conversation at 
the sound' 5f the Angelus bell, or at the strikirig 
of midday, ancf at six in the evening, to say their 
Angelus. 

“Ecclesiastics perhaps,” returned Rustem, “but 
how many lay people?” 

“Very few,” I admitted. 

“ But with the Mohammedans, wherever they 
may be, it is the rule not the exception, I think,” 
added Jiis Excellency ; “ and in various ways they 
set a good example to all Christians.” 

And it is not merely from . Rustem Pacha that 
I have heard this. Sir Richard Burton, the great 
Extern traveller, who in disguise entered a mosque 
and went through the pilgrimage to the shrine at 
Mecca, told me the same thing, and expressed a 
similar opinion.^ He was a queer bluff man, whom 
for the first time I met at a dinner party given by 
Henry Irving, long ago, at the Garrick, whereat 
wete present, Stanley (the explorer, of whom I have 
made mention in the previous chapter), George Sala, 
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Johnny Toole, Edmund Yates, William Howard 
Russell, and others. Now all th^ whom I have 
mentioned were excellent raconteurs, Irving effaced 
himself, and was determined that Stanley should give 
us his marvellous African experiences. However, as, 
at that time, Stanley was slow of speech and, always 
diffident, was unwilling to thrust himself before the 
company, no chance was offered him during dinner, 
as the conversion was general, the chief parts in 
it being admirably «taken by Russell, Sala, Toole, 
Irving, and Burton. It was a meiqorable evening. 
Coffee and cigars having arrived, our host took 
advantage qf the lull, and reclining in his chair with 
a large cigai* he turned towards Stanley on his right, 
and thus addressed him — 

“ My dear fellow, you must tell us about — your — 
adventures — your wanderings — in — um — ^Africa. ” 

And before Stanley could say “Certainly” or 
make any apology or preface, Irving had rapped the 
table with his knife, and, with pince-nez Settled firmly 
on nose, he first regarded his opposite neighbour 
earnestly, then included everyone in a sweeping 
glance as he said — 

“ Now — gentlemen — I want you to listen — to — ar 
— Mr. Stanley. His experiences most interest- 
ing," then he repeated emphatically as, slipping a little 
lower down in his chair, he glanced up at Stanley, 
"most interesting.” 

These last words were a sort of “ cue for Sfanley,” 
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who was to understand from the emphatic repetition 
that if he had not got his “ most interesting ’’ experi- 
ences read;^ to hand he was to '* make ’em so.” 

So we all settled down to listen to Stanley. 
Only thrice have I listened to Stanley — ^long ago. 
His matter was always (especially at that time when 
he was in such demand), as Irving had described it, 
“ most interesting,” but he had not then acquired the 
art of telling his own excellent stories. His narra- 
tive at that time needed earful editing, and he 
himself, howev^ impressive his delivery in a big 
assembly, could not for a small and select audience 
g^ve dramatic point to such scenes and, incidents as 
were essentially dramatic. His humour, too, was of 
the driest, but his eye was ever on the alert to see if 
his points were taken. 

Now it mus^ be remembered that his narrative 
vivA voce was g^^en in the presence of a light-hearted 
company, who preferred the repartee, the “good 
story,” the imported jest, to any amount of adven- 
tures among strange people and curious creatures, 
particularly when doled out to them in a measured 
tone, and in sentences so deliberately uttered that 
those who tried to “ hang pn his lips ” gave up the 
attempt and felljback in their chairs. “ The ancient 
mariner " with his story was “ not in it ” with Stanley 
on this occasion. Somehow his manner and his strange 
tales fascinated me, and, like the Athenians of old, I 
“ deterinined to hear more of this matter.” The others 
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g^raduallsr succumbed; one furtivdy looked at his 
watch and was suddenly missing ; another £^l(^ised 
interruptijig to ask for a soda and whisky. This 
dcaiiaiid, which m no way interfered with the steady 
flow erf* Stanley’s narration, caused a slight movement 
among the audience, one rising to ring the bell ; and 
the summons being instsmtly answered by the waiter, 
several guests indicated in whispers their desire for 
drinks and cigap^ which having been brought, and 
the* company having once again settled down to 
resume their listening to a story that had gone on 
steadily the whole time without interruption, certain 
of the guests ‘were noticeable by their absence. 
About a fourth of the party had taken the oppor-^ 
tunity of retiring nor did they return. Irving, as 
host, behaved admirably. Partially disappearing 
under the table, he was stretched out at full length, 
his head supported by the top rail ot the chair-back, 
in which position he appeared to be listening as 
carefully as does a judge, with his eyes shut, to a 
lengthy speech of counsel O|p::asionally he would 
nod.; and lest a false construction should be placed 
on this Homeric action, he would open his eyes, 
murmur approval, give ^ glance, somewhat sardon- 
ically, round the table, and then ^relapse into his 
attitude of “attention.” At some time or other 
that l^Rrrative concesming “ the Dark Continent ” was 
finished, and with Irving and one or two others — 
who they were I forget — I was left to congratulate 
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the explorer, and not only that, but to walk a peurt 
of the way home with him, when I took the oppoir> 
tuaity of expressing a hope that we soon might meet 
again, which we did, at the house of the welblcnown 
Times correspondent. Colonel Hosier, when Stanley, 
in his very best manner, told me all that was interest- 
ing in the private and public life of some Central 
African chief or other, and 1 was treated to the pick 
of his many curious unpublished ^ji^ventures in the 
strangest parts and among the queerest peoplp. 
This was a most amusing evening, but that one 
when, at Irving’s, the raconteurs Sala, Billy Russell, 
Burton, and Edmund Yates couldn’t get a word in 
edgeways, and had to sit and listen ifi silence, was 
unique. 

My friendship with Hubert Herkomer, R.A, is 
one of long standing and of very short sitting, as 
he painted my portrait in about four days, a very 
“rapid act” of workmanship. The days were odd 
ones : I doubt if, in those few days, — ^and that was 
all Herkomer requiild to start one portrait, reject 
it, start another and finish it, — I gave him two con- 
secutive sittings. The picture is so perfect that had 
it occupied him during nkie sitdngs it might well 
have been described as “a nine days’ wonder.” It 
was exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in Regent 
Street, not having been in time for the Academy 
show. It is certainly a tour de force even in the 
history of the many remarkable works of this artist. 
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Within quite recent years I have not seen his house 
at Bushey, but when he painted the above-mentioned 
portrait he was living in one of a couple of ordinary 
country cottages, which he was gradually changing 
into palaces of art Already, at that time, some 
fifteen years ago, he had built art schools at Bushey. 
in Lulu Land,” as the district has come to be 
named (by Herkomer, I suppose), where he lectured 
to his students, ^o took lodgings in the neighbour- 
hpod* and benefited •by his instruction and example 
without the payment of any fees gitd fees, but only 
expending money on “{Moperties” essential to their 
work. Any. pupil making good progress and able to 
rent a studio tould take one in the Herkomer schools 
at such a moderate rent as only represented its pro- 
portion of thft percent^e on the capital employed in 
the building. I believe this art school has been of 
the greatest service to pupils. Professor Herkomer 
(he was not at that time so dignified, by the way; 
his professorship came later), by this arrangement, 
could follow out his own plans^d teach in his own 
way.; if any pupil gave trouble, he or she was at once 
dismissed, and by no apology could anyone be rein- 
stated. A teacher who deals only with volunteers 
and takes no payment is clearly m^ter of the situa- 
tion ; and if, as in our professor’s case, he is also 
a reaf' Master of his Art, he is simply absolute, and 
deservedly so. Pupils need not seek him ^ unless 
they like ; nor are they bound to remain. All that 
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is reqwred of them, while studying, is, that diey 
listen and dbey, strictly limiting their inquiries to 
such difficulties, or to such points of^iitterest, as may 
arise out of each lecture. 

Herkmner, ever original, was much exercised in 
mind by the mechanism employed in stagecraft. 
In his profdietic eye he saw splendid posribilities to 
which Augustus Harris, one of the ’cutest of stage- 
craftsmen, Telbin, Haw^, Cravej]|^and other scenic 
artists and the best professional st£^e-machmi$ts 
a[^eared, to the professor, absolutely blind. To 
me, so much engaged at that time on pieces r^uir- 
ing brilliant and startling scenic effects, he came 
and unfolded his scheme. For burlesque and ex- 
travaganza Herkomer had no liking, and 1 was 
tiring of them. His prc^x>sal was • for the pro- 
duction of a thorough novelty, which, as far as I 
can remember, had had a prototype in Boudcaidt’s 
Bait/ oftd Bijou (at Covent Garden, I think, it was 
pi^uced, or at Her Majesty’s, many years before), 
though this was not, in its essence, the style of 
entertainment that Herkomer wished to popularise. 
There was to be a good, strong, but simple {4ot : it 
might be in so many tableaux and so many acts, — 
this would be scatter of arrangment ; he had new 
inventions for stage lighting which should entirely 
supersede the “footlights” ; ai^ he proposed mechan- 
ism for his changes of scenmy'that should produce 
twice the effect, at that time obtained, at half the cost 
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both in first outlay and in subsequent nightly woHcing. 
Many other im{»rovements he suggested which were 
certainly new and original at that period, and which, 
as in the case of the footlights or fiote," have been 
pr^ty generally adopted. Personally, 1 was delighted 
at having such a chance ofiered me, although at tl^ 
moment I did not see how I was to set aside all 
my engagements and give myself up entirely to this 
work. ^ 

V No,” explained Heri»>mer, “ I do not, of course, 
mean that you should do so. I only want to make 
a beu'gaun with you. I will paint your portrait for you, 
and you shall write me a piece.” 

To this mast handsome ofier I could only object 
that it would be some time before I could set to work 
on the {^y, and that there were other difficulties. But, 
waiving all ob^ades, he merely set my work on a 
laece, wfaatevo' the result, agmnst his work on the 
picture. He hoped to build a theatre on his own 
property at Bushey, where he could show, at all 
evmits, the commencements of his various plans for 
revolutionising stage mechanism, and for introducing 
here a class entertainment which had hitherto not 
been seen on the boarda*<rf any theatre. Willingly 
did I join hands over this ; it was a jj^argain. 

“Now,” suggested Hericomcr, “as you can’t set 
to worh at cmee, and 1 know you can’t, / can. I have 
a few* days free, and if you will settle to run down on 
certain days within the next fortnight to Bushey, I’ll 
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execute my part of the bai^n and wait for yours at 
your own time." 

• So it was fixed . up. The sittings gave me a 
delightful opportunity of making tlie acqtuuntance 
of Herkomer’s father and uncle, both accomplished 
artsts in wood and iron work, a moM charming and 
interesting pair of brothers, hale and hearty at eighty 
and over eighty, and both strict vegetarians. 

Xhe variety of artistic work that the professor 
was engaged upon staggered me. Metal-moulding, 
enamelling, woqd'Carving, mezzo-tinting, architectural 
designs, musical composition, playing the zither (see 
his engraving of his own capital picture pf *' A Zither 
Evening with my Students "), and performing on the 
piano not only works of masters that he knew by 
heart but also his own compositions; which, if 1 
rightly remember, were generally impromptu, at least 
from no written score, and always perfect in harmony, 
or, if occasionally they were not so, he detected his own 
error and corrected it on the spot Mugister ArtiMm 
indeed ! Besides the innumerable orders for portraits 
he has received and executed, besides those he is still 
continuing to receive, both from at home and abroad, 
he can decorate himself all over with another kind 
of “orders," B^arian, Fhissian, and French,-— the 
Prussian pour U mSriU is the most coveted of sdl, 
but brii^ no title with it ; bitt the Bavariaii' order 
inserts the “von" before the tfiimame and is ^ual 
to an English patent of nolfiUty, — while he represents 
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several professorships, no end of gold and silver 
medalists, is a distinguished honorary member of art 
societies at home in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Australia, whilein France he is a foreign associate, in 
Berlin an academician, a learned professor in Munich, 
and equal to five honorary members of art academies 
in Antw^p, Brussels, Holland, Sweden, and the 
“ Ver4migM$ig tier Bildenden KUnstler CEsterreicks 
at Vienna I ” And even now I have touched qgly on 
the. fringe of his lisf^of honours. Should' Professor 
I^ubert von Herkomer choose to appear with all 
his blushing decorations thick upon him, what with 
ribbons and medals, there wouldn’t be much left of 
the professor that would be visible to the naked eye. 

He did give a remarkable performance at Bushey. 
The theatre,, his own, was crowded each day by 
distingubhed men and women of all arts, sciences, 
and professions. The piece played was not the one 
1 had und^taken to write for him : 1 had drawn 
up a scenario and had written the greater part of 
an act, but somehow, it refused to come out ship- 
shape, and the professor became his own dramatist, as 
he was lus own scene-paunter, composer, machinist, 
chorus-master, stage-manager, and everything else 
conceivable. The performance was excellent; and, 
by the way, 1 forgot to add that the professor, 
on thl^ occasion, appeared as an excellent serious 
pantbmimist, and cUitinguished himself as no mean 
actor and tuneful sii^fer. 
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1 remember Gus Harris being pr^ent and watch- 
ing it closely. He congratulated everybody. We 
returned to town together. 

“ Did ycHi have a talk with Heiicomer about the 
stage effects of mooid^ltt?” I asked Druriolanus, 
hoping to hear that he was going to adopt Her- 
komer’s improvements and inventions. 

“ Very good, aren’t they ? ” observed Drunolanus 
evasi^y. 

“Very,” 1 returned. Kitw ,jcould do a lot. with 
them,” I added^ flatteringly. 

Druriolanus, lolling on his seat (we were in the 
train), winked at me; that was ^Druriolanus 
could put an immet«K amount of meanii^ into a 
wink. If he emphasised this with his dbow, giving 
a nudge in the ribs, and finished with a broad smile, 
a grin, and another wink (same eye), you required 
no further expression of opinion from Druriolanus, 
and, if you did, you wouldn’t have got it 

After this, he talked about the art school, praised 
Herkomer as “ a wonderfully clever chap,” and told me 
he had invited the professor to cmne at pantonume- 
time wd see how things were managed at Drury Lane. 

And this was the effect' of the aitisdc lesson on 
Augustus Druriolanus. Of course, his next Christinas 
{M’oduction at Drury Lane excelled all his fxevious 
efforts, but whether there was a remarkably effective 
moonlight scene in it or ikHt elbapes diis deponent’s 
membly. 
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MEADOWBANK — OBSERVATORY — DU CH AILLU 
— DEMONSTRATING — IDLE MOMENT — BEN’S 
PARTY— EEL PIE ISLANDERS— COMPETITION 
—TRIO— RE-EMBARKING— THE TREACHEROUS 
PIJ\NK— SLIPS— HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE— END 
OF A DAY’S OUTING AND INNING 

I HAVE already mentioned the Observatory in 
the grounds of Meadowbank, on the Twicken- 
ham side of the Thames at Richmond, belonging to 
Mr. and Mrs. George Bishop, who kept “open 
house ” there throughout the greater part of the year, 
certainly from earliest spring to latest autumn, and 
the Observatory was open all the year round to 
Professor Hind, the Astronomer Royal, and his repre- 
sentatives. Meadowbank and Observatory have long 
ago disappeared, and the builders have had their run 
upon the "bank" and left very little of the “ meadow ” 
visible. It was a lovely spot, the sole drawback to 
absolute privacy being the existence of a right of way 
between the Meadowbank fields and the river ; but as 
there a deep /osse which could only be crossed 
by a darrow iron bric%e with carefully locked gates, 
whereof only the inmates of Meadowbank possessed 
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keys, privacy was absolutely secured, and the astro- 
nomer, the historiam, or any one engaged on studies 
requiring the maximum of quiet could pursue them 
undisturbed in the Observatory, thb walls of which 
were of a thickness necessary for the support of t^ 
heavy revolving roof. The building contained several 
rooms, scientific library and instruments, and every 
requisite for working, and for passing the night there 
in ij{i^tching the stars. On special occasions when 
some bright particular star waj^ expected to do.some- 
thing or other, out of its usual line of business, two 
astronomical detectives would come down to the 
Observatory and take turn and tiMti about during 
the watches of the night, one in bed, the other at 
work, and zftce versd. Sometim^ the rooms would 
not be occupied, except during a few sudden and quite 
unexpected visits. The astronomical assistants came 
for a whole month, and it so happened that this 
was the case during the stay of M. Paul du Chaillu 
at Meadowbank. v 

Du Chaillu was a most amusing man, very excit- 
able : he was writing his book in one room, while 1 
was doing my work for Punch in the next, both of 
us being guests at Meadowbank : that is, I, who was 
living just across the river, had been made free of the 
Observatory to come in and write there as long as I 
liked and whenever 1 wanted, and Paul di^'Chaillu 
was staying in the house. Deling intervals of work 
1 would look in upon him or he on me^ and Uien came 
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pipe and dhat. He would tell me what point he had 
reached in his book, and I could easily lead him on 
to graphic action by expressing a few doubts, and 
putting questions to him on various points. Often 
an excellent Commodore, whose name escapes me at 
this moment, a g^eat friend of our host’s, used to join 
us, and as ** he knew his geography,” he could put 
in some^queries which might have been posers for any 
explonn: save Du Chaillu, who would procc^ to 
demonstrate the swtua^on by the aid of tables, chairs, 
sticks, and anything that came hai^ly. He would 
act the stalking of animals, the getting within measur- 
able durance, of •the gorilla, would show us the almost 
insuperable difficulties of trapfnng one of these mon- 
ster monkeys. He, was very amusing, and his stories 
most interesting. He was a devoted admirer the 
fair sex, and the fairer her fairness the greater was 
his devotion. 

One lovely summer morning, having relaxed woric 
and crossed the little iron bridge that led on to the 
Thames bank, we were standing together deliberating 
lazily on what form our relaxation should take, when 
we spied a (Measure steamer en route probably for 
Eel Pie Island, which was about a mile or so beycxid 
ua It may be less, but when there’s a stiff current 
against you and you’re in a canoe it seems quite that 
distandc. Through my glasses I recognised some 
faces*! knew well abdtfd the Mary Jant, or whatever 
was its name, and among them I descried Mr. and 
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Mrs. BilKngton, Mrs.- Alfred Mellon (always known 
as Miss Woolg^), pretty Miss Furtado, and the 
lessee and manager of the Adelphi, Benjamin 
Webster, himself got up in a nautical costume for 
the occasion, and looking, at a distance, several yeats 
younger than he was at that time, when he was well 
on to seventy, I believe, if he was a day, and, mind 
you, “ toujours gai" at that. 

\Uhen Paul du Chaillu learnt who the water-party 
were aboard the Maty JaiUy nothing would satisfy 
him but my taking him on board and introducing him. 
Now, as Du Chaillu was “somebody” to introduce, 
and as I personally was on the best of te^'ms with the 
entire party, including Miss Furtado, who had at one 
time been my Ixion among many Ixions in that long 
running burlesque in town and country, -and was now, 
that is during this summer season, at the Adelphi, 
playing “ the beautiful Helen ” in one of my versions 
of La Belle Hlline (its second title bein^ “ taken from 
the Greek ”), I immediately consented, and so embark- 
ing in my own single-paddling canoe and my friend 
in another, we followed the boat full of merrymakers, 
to the Island of Eel Pie, whither it preceded our 
landing by about half an hour. 

Ben Webstei; was of course most courteous in 
greeting the distinguished foreigner, and we accepted 
his invitation to partake of the lunch provided for 
the party. Within a few moments Du Chaillu' had 
become- generally popular, had made friends all 
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round, and had faadfl^ded tlw attention of La 
Belle Furtado, a dteumstance that, as I perceived, 
caused considerable amusement to all the other 
members of the picnic party, with the solitary ex- 
ception of ** The Founder (rf the Feast,” as'^it was in 
honour of the pcetty and charming young ^actress and 
singer that, as I was confidentially informed by one 
of the laembers of the company, this picnic had been 
inaugurated, whereat gallant Ben Webster was Jto act 
in, heo parentis to hw, to see that she came to no 
harm, and to be in fact her very hurpble servant, to 
which prerogatives, as her manager, he, in the good 
old - fashioned ihanagerial way, considered himself 
legitimately entitled 

“Now Ben he, was a nice young man,” as the 
old ballad has* it, but La Belle Furtado might have 
replied with the Fa| Boy in Pickwick, “ I knows a 
nicerer”; and on Eel Pie Island at this moment his 
name was Paul du Chaillu, in whose conversation she 
evinced the deepest interest, and sitting next to her 
on the other side, whenever Du Chaillu stopped, being 
interrupted by Ben Webster, it was my turn to take 
up the running and converse with our charming com- 
panion on theatrical topics and other matters within 
the personal experience of our two^selves. It was 
soon jpretty clear, to any unprejudiced observer gifted 
with ^me sense of humour, that the generous donor 
of tihis entertainment Was not enjoying himself as he 
haSln^ded to do, nor was it a matter of wonder to 
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me tlmt he sdumld consult yis watch and send for the 
steward of the Mafy Jan0 to ask how the tide ws^, 
and if it were favourable to the gallant barque pur- 
suing its course in the direction of Marlow and so 
on, because **if so,” said Ben, ‘*we will have our tea 
aboard an^ then return in time for the train that will 
land us at Waterloo by half-past six.” Perhaps **tea 
aboard” was an inducement to the steward to put 
no obstacle in the way of re-embarking, as he im- 
mediately informed Ben that It Was now high 'tide 
running and the Maty Jane could go on for some 
distance, and in fact do exactly the turn that Ben 
Webster required. 

’‘Sorry to break up a pleasant party,” smd Ben, 
in his peculiar quavery voice, dismissing with his 
most gracious smile Du Chaillu’s and” myself, “ but 
we haven’t much time before^w; so now, ladies 
and gentlemen,” he said to the party, raising his 
voice, “all aboard!” 

And “ all aboard ” they went, like shec^ following 
at each other’s heels, across a narrow plank with a 
very rickety rail, and walking very gingerly, bidding 
one another be most careful as they pointed to the 
space of river between the island mid the boat, which 
had somehow c(»ntrived to swerVe round out of its 
mooringfs, perhaps in order to admit of smaller craft 
cpming close in to shore. 

Of course, Paul du Chaillu, with all the gallantry 
of a ^Frenchman (I am not sure whether 'w^ 
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French <»* “twave Belg^," but this is unimportant), 
insisted on helpin^^ the ladies across, holding their 
hands or crossing with them, that is, walking behind 
each one who showed any nervousness, and steadying 
her. La Belie Furtado was the last of the ladies to 
cross, and once on deck she, as it were, thanked her 
preserver most gratefully, kissing her hands to Paul 
and myself, who, on shore, returned her salute with 
pantomimic fervour. 

•’‘Haul in the' gitngway,” cried our skipper to a 
waiter, one of the eel-pie-islanders and hauled in it 
would have been, and the word of command “go 
ahead ” would have been uttered, as the Mary Jane 
began to swing round, thus increasing her distance 
from shore, but fpr a high-pitched voice proceeding 
from the door of the hotel in the garden — 

“Here! Hi! ^Stop! Hold on!” 

“ Stop ! ” shouted the company on board. “ It’s 
the governor!'’ 

It was the governor, Ben Webster himself, who 
had been to settle accounts with the innkeeper, and 
whom everyone had suddenly forgotten. 

“ Hurry up, sir," said the captain. 

“ Hurry up be d d,” returned Webster, who 

was evidently in a very bad tempjsr at this want of 
pn^F respect, nay, this evidence of gross neglect 
and %eer ingratitude on the part of his own 
com'pany to whom he was playing the Mecaenas on 
tmrnvcr* 
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“It’s all right, guv^nor!" cried J<dinme Toole, 
who, safe aboard, was soito -voee sending his oom* 
paioions into fits of laughter almost uncontrollable, 
at the expense, it is sad to say, ‘of his worthy 
employer and manager. 

“ Where’s the infernal gangway,’* asked Webster 
querulously. “ Oh, here ” — as his attention was 
drawn to it — "now keep the blank thing steady.” 

Dij Chaillu and myself held the very skimpy rsul- 

ing of the plank so as to allqw Ben Webster- to 

start, but “of all men else he would have avoided 
( 

us,” as it appeared, and being very irritable at the 
moment, he waved us aside, saying -petulantly — 

“All right! all right! I’m not a««hild — I can 
walk alone ” — and with this, he stepped on to the 
planlg Miss Furtado, on deck, holding out her hand 
towards liim to facilitate his landing. But, unfortun- 
ately, a small steamer in passing, created a wash ; the 
Mary Jane swung; Ben made a false step; crack 
went the plank, and down went the unlucky man- 
ager, in between the steamer and the bank, plop 
into the water ! 

There was an awful shriek from everyone on 
board. Du Chaillu ran down the wooden steps 
with a boat-hool^ — the Mary Jane would have in- 
evitably heeled over if the captain had not shouted 
to the people to “trim the boat,” — but the exqli&ment 
lasted for scarcely a second, as the river at *this 
point being very shallow, Ben touched ground; 
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rather mud, at once, and was able to stand up and 
show his head above water. ^ 

And “ show his head ’* he did, literally ; for though 
before he went under his locks had been dark and 
glossy, now his scalp was as smooth as a billiard ball. 

Not to laugh, that was the difficulty. Johnnie 
Toole cried over it — that is, after “ the guv’nor ” had 
been hauled ashore, and had retired within the Eel 
Pie House, there to be rigged out in any diry suit 
thedandlord could spp.re for the occasion. 

Of course he was not seen again that day by 
the entire party, as the majority were taken by the 
Mary Jane to Richmond, and thence they went on to 
town ; but Webster the Wigless, attired in the land- 
lord’s Sunday suit, was attended to by Johnnie Toole 
and Billing^en, both of whom remained ashore with 
the luckless manager, and with the landlord’s hat on 
his head, a size too small for him, so that he looked 
like the pictures of Mr. Micawber in the illustrated 
edition of Copperjield, he received the condolences 
of Paul du Chaillu and myself, smilingly, though I’m 
sure he set down this unrehearsed effect entirely to 
our unexpected appearance on the scene. After 
seeing him seated with his friends, who had supplied 
him Jjvith some hot brandy and -^ater and a cigar, 
we bade him good-bye, thanked him for a very 
pleasdii^t day, and went off merrily in our canoes 
^and back to the Observatory at Meadowbank. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION — THE REEDS — 
NOVELTY — INIMITABLE JOHN PARRY -- 
THE THREE ENTERTAINERS — REFINEMENT 
-SCENE-PAINTERS— PARRY— AS A DANCER— 
CHORISTEi^OCrR K/IC^T— STAGE ARRANGE- 
MENTS — CHANGES — ACTION — DIALOGUE — 
AUTHORS— GERMAN REED— THE SPORTSMAN 
—THE SAILOR— ECONOMY ABOARD— AN IN- 
VITATION— ACCEFTED— EMBARKING— SHORT 
CRUISE— HAPPY RETURN 

S EMI-THEATRICAL entertainments and dra- 
matic entertainers disa|^eared from the list of 
London and provincial amusements when the German 
Reed’s show came to an end. “ The Gallery of Illus- 
tration” was at one time “an institution." Thither 
that considerable section of the public which loves 
theatricals and yet will not, on principle, set foot 
within a theatre, found the via media provided for 
them by Mr. a^d Mrs. German Reed’s entertain- 
ment. 

It was a vastly clever idea. Carman a 

thoroughly capable musician, a fair composer* and^ 
ex(%llemt {xanist, for some time ’ conductof of 
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ordiestras iii msuiy of our principal theatres, well 
up in all " st^-business," and not only that but a 
good buriness man as well (which is of the greatest 
importance), married Miss Priscilla Hortqn, who had 
sung, and sung diarmingly, in opera, and in Shake- 
spearian piecei^ her as I had been frequently 

informed by my music-loving uncles, for her best day 
was in their time, being indelible in their memories 
of delightful evenings ; and this couple, breakuig vrith 
^he theatre, started the sort of “ entertainment ” which 
would find enthusiastic and paying patrons among 
that non-theatre-going portion of the public which 
was becoming tired of scientific lectures, dbsolving 
views, panoramas, and conjurers. 

The constant, work would have been too much 
for this clever couple, and there was a chance of 
the entertainment becoming a trifle monotonous, 
whmi by great good luck Mr. John Parry, absolutely 
inimitable as a singer of genuinely comic songs and 
simply unapproachable in his own line, then or after, 
as a master of musical humour and illustrator of it on 
the piano, had found his single-handed, if I may so 
describe a pianist’s performance, entertainment rather 
too much for his nervous system, as more than once 
in his career had he been threatjpned with complete 
breipikdown his quite exceptional powers. “ Boy 
andV^ ” 1 have litimally writhed with laughter at 
his fun; indwd, as a boy, hearing John Parry for die 
first tiitie in my life at the Hanover Squard Rooms 
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when he pretended to give an evening paitjr all hy 
himself, whereat he was iK>st, hostess, friends to 
gfuests, young ladies, young gentlemen, the wsuters, 
and even .the supper, my ‘‘risible faculties” were 
put to so severe a strain that I must have “died o’, 
laughter " had I not been judiciously removed by 
my father, and taken out to air in the invigforating 
atmosphere of a draughty passage. John Parry was 
wonderful! and of course an “immense attraction” 
to all classes of the community, who love a laugh^ 
so long as they have not to go inside a theatre for 
it and see “a profane stage play.” 

So John Parry became the ally and. partner of 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, and it is< safe to aver 
that such a trio, if ever seen before, has never 
been seen since. Their entertainment, which at first 
was essentially of the simple “ dravringoroom ” orders 
necessitating only a piano and tlie assumption of 
character, gradually developed into a representation 
of what I may term “ pocket>musical-comedies.” 
These comedies were sometimes in “ parts,”— for to 
the last the “ Gallery of Illustration ” retsuned its hold 
on total abstainers from theatres by never using 
ordinary dramatic terms for the divirions of their 
entertainment, or ^e the “parts" could have been 
quite correctly described as “acts,”— -fluid more often 
were in “one scene only.” The scen^ were goffis of 
the paunter’s art, and were always the work of tl» b^ 
s(^ic aitists of the day^ such for instance as Telbin, 
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Grieve, Beveriey, and O’Connor. Certainly what 
with die elegance of the front of the house, mainly 
comfortable stalls and pit (there were no boxes or 
any side seats) all at such an angle that a perfect 
view of the stage could be obtained from any part 
of the auditorium, the excellent lighting, the little 
orchestra consisting of piano and harmonium dis- 
coursing most melodious music, the noiseless and 
unobtrusive attendance — for there was, at firsj; and 
for ’a long time afte^ards, always the sort of idea 
kept up that you were attending , a meeting and 
nothing in any way resembling a theatre, and that 
the attendants* were somehow not very distantly 
related to pew-openers, or might even have been 
pew-openers them^ves only slightly disguised, — ^the 
German Reed’s entertainment was unique, and soon 
became quite the most popular amusement in London. 
They played at first, as a rule, in the afternoon; 
subsequendy the afternoon performances were con- 
fined to Wednesdays and Saturdays (and on these 
evenings there was no performance), and they per- 
formed four nights a week. This arrangement gave 
them two evenings “ off," which they used to turn to 
account by enjoying themselves at the theatre, or, in 
the s«ison, at the opera, unless prevented by private 
engagements, for they were much sought after, Mrs. 
Germl^ Reed being delightful company and “ Pa 
Reed,” as later in life he was affectionately termed, 
having a fund of amusing experiences on wHich to 
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draw. As for John Pany^well, lucky the host who 
had him for a guest at any party, for John, amoi^ 
friends, was immense whatever he did. At table his 
stories were excellent and his dry humour unsurpass- 
able. In early days when I was writing entertain- 
ments for the Reeds i frequently met him at houses 
where he found the atmosphere thoroughly congenial, 
— at Boucicault’s, at the Chappell’s, at Frith’s, and 
elsewhere. Then what fun he was at Christmas 
parties, when he came out strong in 'a quadrille .or a 
country dance ! ^ On such occasions he was always 
in the best of spirits ; but alas ! he sufibred from the 
reaction next day ; and, later in life, from melan- 
cholia. On some Sundays John Fargy would don 
a surplice and assist in the choir of his church ; 
but this had occasionally somewhat disturbed the 
devotion of the congregation and. interfered with 
the chaunting of the psalms. N6 doubt in time the 
“assistance” gradually became accustomed to J<din 
Parry’s fervour, but not a few non-parishioners paid 
the church a visit on Sunday mornings on purpose to 
see John Parry “as a chorister.” 

I wrote a piece for them entitled, if I rectdlect 
aright, Our Yacht. Now, at this time, in the Reed 
and Parry entertmnment, the presence of a fuano on 
the stage was essential, as there waa no orchestra, 
nor had even the harmonium Ijeen introduced. 
Whatever piece was written for riiem, alIowaace~had 
to be made for the piano on rile , stage,' and this was 
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so until Arthur Blunt, Fanny Hollamd, Dick Grain, 
and Taff Reed were added to the company, when 
piano and harmonium were relegated to tjieir proper 
place in the orchestra, which was sunk in front of 
the stage; and these instruments were played by 
German Reed and an accompanist, the former 
having retired from ' active participation in the 
stage business. This arrangement was adopted 
when. Parry was no longer with them, and when, 
of .the original ’ triOj only Mrs. German Reed re- 
mained, still taking her place at the head of the 
corps drarmUique. 

In Our Ytuht, written for the Reeds and Parry 
before the cl^nges above mentioned had been made 
I hit upon a plot which provided six or eight trans- 
formations fcjr the clever trio. These “ illustrations,” 
as they were termed on the programme, were “ charac- 
ters ” frequently “ dkade up ” in less than five minutes, 
but, as a rule, the (uece was so constructed by their 
authors, Shirley Brooks, W. S. Gilbert, Charles 
Stephenson, and myself, as to allow the imperson- 
ator time to change from one character to another, 
or to resume an assumption while the two others 
were diyertii^ the audience and carrying on the 
plot. If two were changing "off,” one was "on” 
with a song, and widi plenty of "stage business.” 
It waft all action with dialogue: every piece wais 
adiilw^ly rehearsed, and there never was a dull 
m<»nent in any production that I can remember 
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at “The Gallery.” The prices were very reason* 
able, and not up to those of the theatre. From 
beginning.to end I never heard of their having had 
a failure, and their show was most popular wherever 
they went all over the country, especially in those 
places where the parsonic and puritanic influence 
predominated. 

Away from his professional work Tom German 
Reed was a sportsman first and a sailor afterwards. 
He used to hunt with the Old Berkeley, I think; at 
all events in the winter he would make as many 
hunting days of his Tuesdays and Thursdays as 
possible, getting away for the latter -after his after- 
noon show on Wednesday, spending ^he night out 
of town, having a good day with hounds, up to, say, 
three o’clock, and then back to Londoq in time for 
what he called “warm food” at the Garrick Club, 
and on to the Gallery about seiJfen. 

In the summer he would get away for a cruise, 
starting on Saturday night from the Thames, hav- 
ing sent on the yacht to some near point on the 
Kentish coast 

And that yacht!! It was about thirty tons, 
cutter rigged, an old-fashioned sort cd a fishing 
boat, which, not^having been well “found,” was 
in the roughest tumble -down condkioa I ever 
remember to have seen any< yacht, except* one, 
and that was (as mentioned in .dtese reminisceiftes) 
the gaHant vessel chartered 1^ Julius' Rowley, hcxd 
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Richard Grosvenor, and myself, when “we took a 
bdat and, went to sea” from Liverpool, making for 
the Isl^ of Ma^, which we never reached. 

“Expensive thing a yacht I asked German 
Reed when we were lunching together at the 
Garrick. 

“Depends how you go about it,” he returned 
sagely. “ You don’t want a cruise for show among 
the nobs at Cowes, eh?” • 

, ^‘'Certainly not,” J replied ; “ I just want a good 
boat and comfort. I want it waiting for me" — 

“ Like a horse,” interrupted Pa Reed ; “ that’s my 
idea." He got* his horses always wonderful bargains, 
invariably not* much to look at, but “ goers ” and 
“stayers” too! .1 doubt if Pa Reed ever rose 
above “a pony” for a horse. But to resume. “I 
keep my yacht,” he explained — “ when I say ‘ mine,’ 
I have a share of it — The Alice — with two other 
chaps;” — here he mentioned their names, but as I 
am not quite certain of their identity, I won’t 
venture upon them, — “ they don’t appear very often, 
at least not together. One partner very rarely 
comes to town, but he always gives a good three 
days’ notice, and the Other chooses certain days, and 
«.^metimes he sails with me and* sometimes goes 
by himself. We eadi find our own grub, and it 
doesn’t%come to thuch just for the four months we 
keqT her Hn commis^on.’” 

“But the crew, diB" I asked. 

Voi~ n. — »* 
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‘‘ Ah, well,” answered Pa Reed, with a knowing 
wink, “ we get chaps that aren’t every one’s 
money, real good old hands, thoroughgoing salts, 
you know, no jemmy - jessamy land of fancy 
sailors.” 

“ I ask,” I said, “ because I really do want to 
do something quiet in this line myself — It is such 
a real change” — 

•; It is indeed,” chimed in Pa Reed. 

“ But I have to consider e3q)ensie,” I said firmly, 
as one who was, not going to be led into bea>ming a 
spendthrift for the sake of indulging in the pleasures 
of yachting. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Pa Reed, “ we’re both 
working men. I’m an old 'un, you’re a beginner. 
I’ve had to save and make, and I’ve, got as much 
fun and sport out of a small sum per annum, 
yachting and hunting, as others would have done 
out of five times the amount.” 

“ How do you manage ? ” 1 inquired eagerly ; 
“ ‘ speed me to know it ! ’” 

“ Very simple,” quoth Pa Reed, being confidential 
over his after-early-dinner whisky and water (gener- 
ally hot). “Crew not expensive. 1 know how to 
work the boat giyself. Quite up in the business 
long ago. Well — I could count for sms man any 
way. A thirty-tonner should have fihree men^&ll tcdd. 
Consider me as half a one. Good. ^You want .the 
other *half, naturally. Hitt a boy^ . Two halves 
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make a whole. Half of me and .the entire boy equal 
one sailor." 

" I see." It^struck me as ingenious. “ And how 
much,” 1 inquired, ‘‘do you give the boy.^" 

“That,” he replied, “depends. If parents wish 
boy to learn his business, then I get him for his 
bread and cheese and so forth. Or he may be the 
son of one the hands that I’m going to engage, 
and the father comes cheap on condition of the 
little- sonny being, as it were, thrown into the bar- 
gain, as he can’t leave him to get into mischief ashore.” 

“Excellent!” I exclaimed. “And what does 
the parent sfuldr cost you per week ? ” I asked. 

“Well,” said Pa, slowly steaming himself with 
hot grog and a cigar, “ the lad’s father is generally 
a cripple.” • 

“What?” I exclaimed, astonished. 

“ I mean a cripple,” explained Pa Reed with 
a ttvinkle in his eye, “ that he has only one arm, or 
one 1^, as the case may be, — my present one has 
only one leg, — and so the lad acts as his other arm, 
or leg ; and as a chap like that, though he's a 
thorot^l^lioing seaman, is not the fellow they want 
on board a ^art yacht, nor indeed as a handy 
^an (let alone a legly man) in agy crew, he’d be 
earning a very precarious livelihood ashore.” This 
was Pa Reed continued, “ So you see he’s 

glad' enough to come to me for about fifteen bob a 
week, boy included.” 
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“Alid your thk^ man?” 

“ Our third man — um — Reed eonsidered a bit, 
then continued, “well — I only get him, on and off, 
for the job ; because, you see, if my sec(»id partner 
is aboard, he and I can do all doifs wanted — ^iqi 
fact, in that case, we’re rather over-manned»^^d if 

i 

my third partner chose to join us two, we shtmldi^t 
want any one at ally except &e boy, peiba^ who 
might he useful; but, as a rule, the third man is 
*an odd job man’; respectable, quite relial^,.and 
generally diseng[aged (I forget what his irr^^lar 
occupation is — something in porterage and lading, 
I think) — at least for this sort of w0i4^ as ie is a. 
bit o’ damaged goods too, being a. trifle deaf of 
one ear,” 

“ Very awkward,” I submitted. • 

“Not a bit,” reified Pa Reed slyly; "I know 
which ear it is, and 1 always get the right side of 
him.” 

“The deaf sailor doesn’t cost much then, eh?” 

I suggested. 

“ Thorough seaman, he is teetotaller, most cap- 
able and willing,” pursued German Reed,, tottii^ up 
the deaf sailor’s accomplishments, “and only too 
glad to come fmr ji few shillings and an old coat or 
any old boots I may have by me. Sa* you see, with 
three partners to share *ex&’ k doesn’t w<Mrli^*out at 
much over ten filings a week apfecei— -grub'^not 
include But that’s mu^ the same eveiywhem. 
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Of course you have to rough, it a bit ; but you’ll 
get more fun out of it than most men will out of 
what would cost ’em just treble the money." 

It w^ delighthil to hear him chuckle over these 
economical devices^ I did accept his invitation. I 
did try hb yacht. I had to walk, carrying my port- 
manteau, to the end of the pier at Heme Bay, it 
being low tide, and the yacht unable to get within 
a hundred yaids of the pier. Heme Bay^pier is 
three-quarters of a mile in lengfth. How delighted 
I was ! Such a drizzly dark nighL ^hat an amiable 
temper I was in when at last I stepped out of a 
cockleshell pf Ta. dingy, rowed by the deaf man, who 
couldn’t and avouldn’t give me any information, on 
to the deck of Ae Saucy Alice, or whatever her 
blessed name was, and there found German Reed, 
the boy, and the one-legged smlor. 

Oh, such a ni^ti Was there anything to eat 
on board? Yes, the remains of a pie, some bread 
and butter, and, for drink, a bottle of brandy, also 
one of whidcy. 

Where was 1 to sleep? Cabin? Not a bit of 
it. A bunk. Any fittings ? Any sort of real comfort, 
such as I had anticipated ? Not a sign of it. 

“ I said you’d have to rough ^ a bit,” quoth Pa 
Reed; wagging his Iwad. 

I i^mitted that he had spoken the literal tmth ; 
indeed he would not have overshot the mark had 
he omitted the qualification of ”a bit," and had said 
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simply and boldly, “We shall have to rough it, con- 
siderably.” 

.The next morning, as luck would have it, wind 
and tide took us to Gravesend, and on plea of 
important engagement in town on Sunday, I literally 
bolted, and was up to town and home as quick as 
the deliberately travelling Sunday train (in those 
days) could take me. 

.1 h§ve never again accepted any invitation, no 
matter how hearty and pressing, which. has beep 
qualified by the .admission that “ roughing it a bit ” 
was included in the offer. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

ENCORE A.D.C,— AN EXTRACT— CHARACTERS— 
HIS MAJESTY WHEN PRINCE OF \V^ALES— 

^isit^iguiSheq visitors — his majesty — 

IXIRD CARINGTON— SIR CHARLES HALL— 
MR. ALFRED — LORD ROTHSCHILD — PUBLIC 
RECOGNITION — BANQUET — SUCCESS — GREN- 
VILLE MURRAY — EDMUND YATES — HENRY 
LABOUCHERE— irOJ5r£2>— THE PACHA 
—LOUIS ENGEL— SOME QUEER JOURNALISM 
—A SC]»IE AT THE OPERA— NO RESULTS 

I WILL return *to the A.D.C. in these pages, 
as I have occasionally returned to the A.D.C. 
since my quitting Cambridge after the Lent term of 
1858. It is very refreshing now, forty-five years 
after *wy leave-taking, to be able to record that 
through all these generations of undergraduates the 
Club has never forgotten its founder, but has from 
time to time, by its temporary Prewdent or Secretary, 
sent me pressing invitations and most kind offers of 
hospif^ity for as long as I liked to stay. Referring 
to iny notes in the A.D.C. Reminiscences, I find 
entries copied from the Club’s diaries regretting 
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my absence when there has been scnne specially 
good performance. 

Here is an extract after a performance of Helping 
Hands in the May term of 1858 


“ Thoroughly good. The acclamation and applaust' 
of the house t long and loud, shopped how it was appreci- 
ated. We very much wish F. C. B. had bun here 
to see it" 

Rowley Hill, subsequently Bishop of &Kior4md 
Man, styled in the bills “ Mr. Gorman Bourke,” wals 
then acting, as was also “Jimbo” Le^h, iw>w an 
Hon. and Rev. dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land, under the alias of “Mr. JimWi,” and the 
Hon. Lionel Ashley was appearing as Helen in “ the 
Screaming Farce” of The Two Bonnyfastlu. Mr. 
Robert H. Hobart, now an important persons^e in 
the Earl Marshal’s office, was als6 in the cast, under 
the pseudonym of “Mr. B. Agpipes,” These old 
lists and memoranda of the Cambridge Amateur 
Dramatic Club, the first of its kind in either Uni- 
versity, have an interest for veiy many others 
besides “old members.” Specially interestmg, at 
this time, is it to note that His Gradous Majesty 
King Edward the Seventh^ now happily reign- 
ing, was as Prim:e of Wales pleased to accept 
the Honorary Presidency of the Club,/ and 
indeed its public recognidon, as an “.mstttutibn ” 
at the. University, was owing entitely to His 
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Royal Highness’s active support and generous 
patronage. . 

Well do I remember revisiting Cmnbridge.in 
March i86i, in order to conduct rehearsals for the 
Entertainment to be given at the A.D.C. rooms in 
presence of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and a very 
distinguished “assistance.” Among those down on 
the list of the “invited,” I find the Master of Trinity 
— ^this was Dr. Whewell — and Lady Affleck, Jplarl of 
Handwicke. Bishop pf Leeds, Master of Downing, 
Professor Sedgwick, and many otjier notabilities, 
including the Provost of King’s — Dr. Okes, pro- 
moted from Eton — and Mrs. Okes. We had an 
♦ 

early rehearsal# and on coming away in order to go 
out to liaich at King’s, previous to returning to work, 
I had to pass by the door of the Athenaeum in 
T rinity Street “The door of the Athenaeum ” sounds 
grand, but the fact^is that the Athenaeum Club, at 
the time of which I speak, was established in rooms 
over a tailor’s — I tifiink it was a tailor’s — opposite 
the gate of Trinity; and the entramce to it from 
the ^eet was so insignificant as to be absolutely 
“nothing to speak of.” A narrow lodging-house 
stsurcase led up to the Athenaeum, which was the 
aristocratic club, prolessedly, of the JJniversity, but — 
really its limitaticms were Trinitarian. 

Of^K>site this door a pony-chaise had just drawn 
up, driven by a junior friend of mine, Lord Car- 
ington, or, as he then was, the Hon. Mr. C. 
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Caring^on (“ Carington ” spdt with one “r," the 
second was inserted on his Lordship becoming Earl 
of . Carrington), popularly known as “Charley Car- 
ing^on,” by whose side was seated the most dis- 
tinguished undergraduate that had honoured thf;* 
University, and especially Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, with his gracious presence, namely, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, in the heyday of youth and 
thorough happiness. With that cheery bonhomie 
and graceful tact which ha,ve ever .been, -•pre- 
eminently, the. King’s social characteristics, the 
Prince whispered to Carington, who at once hmled 
me, and, in a quite informal mannef, presented me 
to His Royal Highness, who in the most genial 
manner asked me many questions about the amateur 
performances past and present, being evidently 
bent on taking the earliest opportunity of doing 
the Club a good turn. 

Up with Carington at Cambridge was another 
popular Charley, “Charley Hall,” also an intimate 
friend of the Prince, by whom he was in later years 
appointed H.R.H.’s Attorney-General for the Duchy 
of Cornwall. Charley was a lifelong friend of mine, 
and by few has his loss been felt — he was quite 
recently among ps — more than by myself. An<|^ 
how I call him to mind at Cambridge! What 
genuine hearty enjoyment it all was! As ^e old 
song of “ The Sad Sea Wav« ” has if, “ We were 
young*' we were fair” (at least he was) — “We had 
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once not a care” — which I should say was abso- 
lutely true, but alas, it was for " once ” only ! 

The'n up at Cambridge in those delightfully 
easy-going old ds^s, when I had the one advan- 
'■tage over the undergraduates of that period of 
having left college and being an absolutely free 
man up at Cambridge, without the fear of dons 
or proctors, discounted by the disadvantage of 
being some yeais the senior of my young 4riends, 
aijdnjf having already the cares of an early rising 
family upon me, there was also another excellent 
friend, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, who, with his 
eldest brother, known always as “ Natty,” now Lord 
Rothschild, was from his first appearance as an 
undergraduate an. enthusiastic supporter of the 
A.D.C. 

Mr. Alfred had^ been elected “Master of the 
Music" to the Club, and in addition to arranging 
all the music for the burlesques and for the 
orchestral intervals, he played (on the occasion I 
refer to) Fra Diavoto in the burlesque of that 
name, written by Henry J. Byron, in which part his 
dibui is recorded in the annals of the Club as 
“perfectly successful,” his song, “I am a simple 
muleteer,” it is stated in the same notice, “being 
encored.” “In feet,” continues this honest, artless 
record,*^ “ he was a most graceful brigand, and 
thoroughly realised the character.” So, as it ap- 
pears, the Chib possessed several sterling influential 
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friends who would ceitdnly do their very best to 
carry out the Prince of Wales’s kindly expressed 
wish that the A.D.C. should be, ^ it were, “pre- 
sented with the freedom of the University,” so that, 
after this open recognition and implied approval' 
its performances, which had^ hitherto been officially 
“winked at” (the tickets, by the way, being “on 
sale or return” in every collie hall, while its pro- 
grammes were given away broadt^t), should now 
be patently acknowledged by® “ the Heads of the 
Colleges,” — a term, by the way, always suggestive 
to me of pantomime monstrosities in pasteboard and 
plaster. ' , 

Not only did His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales graciously undertake to obtain immunity 
from proctors and from other disabilities under which 
the Club was suffering, but ^Iso he most good- 
naturedly consented to take the chair at an anni- 
versary banquet given in celebration of the found- 
ing of the Club and of its starting afresh freed from 
all shackles, except debt, its members having now 
been enabled, by Royal aid, to shake off the yoke 
under which their predecessors had groaned (what 
fun the groaning had been, when, “regardless of 
their doom [if <^ught], the litde victims played^ 
sdl sorts of farces and burlesques in the queer old 
rooms!), and, to quote Mr. Micawb^, “/o look 
their felIow-[univeiisity] men," members of boat 
clubs, of literary clubs, of debating clubs, and cricket 
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clubs, “in the face,” and say, “We too are free! 
We, the TOns of Alma Mater equally with your- 
selves, are free! The ban of the University is no 
longer on the *popr amateur theatrical player, no 
matter how poor a player he may be!” 

That banquet was a great occasion. I remem- 
ber preparing a histdty of the A.D.C, mention- 
ing everything and everybody, a sort of “pious 
memorial of the founders,” and thoroughly inter- 
esting a very large audience, which, after the 
usual loyal toasts had been given and responded 
to, cordially appreciated the effort, and made the 
speech a real success. Unfortunately, of this speech 
I have no r^qrd. I cannot find a single note about 
it: only a slight reference to the fact in my book 
about the ^D.C.' However, it certainly was a 
memorable occasion for many of us. 

The mention of Lord Carington reminds me 
of a disgraceful piece of so-called journalism in 
a paper called The Queen's Messenger, belonging 
to and edited by one Grenville Murray, which 
enjoyed a brief but memorable career. Its editor, 
who was also the writer of a scurrilous article, 
affecting Lord Carington’s father, brought down 
on his shoulders some cutting remarks from Lord 
Earingtoh, conveyed to the malicious scribbler’s 
shoulders by Lord Carington’s riding-whip. Mr. 
GretiviAe Murray, charged with perjury, fled the 
country, and never returned. I think, but am not 
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sure, that before this he had been part-proprietor 
of The World when it was first started by Edmund 
Yates on his return from America with a thousand 
pounds in his pocket, the result &f his readings. 

1 am pretty sure that Murray, after this, found no^ 
occupation for his really clever pen in Englisli 
journalism. He died in Paris some six or seven 
years ago. 

With Yates, at first, was Henry Labouchere, M.P., 
who. atter a while, quitted Edmund’s band to 
Truth, which was never once, as far as I remember, 
in antagonism to The World. In this latter paper, 
among the notably active spirits, were Broadley, 
known as “ Broadley Pacha,” and L^tiis Engel for 
the musical criticisms. 

Engel was a sharp, clever little Qerman, with 
strong likes and dislikes, and not particular in re- 
straining his expression of them in either case. 
His unbiassed opinion was probably worth having, 
otherwise Edmund Yates was not the man to have 
engaged him. But he was a trouble ; and he was 
one of that old school of which, thank goodness, 
one hears very little now, whose good opinion was 
considered so valuable as to be worth purchasing, 
by those concerning whom it would be expressed 
in public, at a price. Not that this meant ‘'valu^ 
for money ” by any means ; in such case^ cash 
cannot openly pass, but there are various cajoleries, 
flatteries, and many little schemes which, artistically 
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worked, ought to ensure, mutually, the desired result. 
The days are past and gone I believe, but I may be in 
error, when a. jfitima donna's first care was to become 
acquainted with t^e leading musical critics, or with 
some one on whose judgment, and perhaps influence, 
musical critics relied. We do not hear nowadays of 
some singer about to appear in public and hitherto 
unknown to the British public sending, a handsome 
present, a ring it might be or any trifle of jewellery, 
to £u-critic,.beggfing j^is acceptance of it as a mark 
of the sender’s esteem and admiration for his services 
to music ; but such things were done at the period of 
which 1 write, and, as it seems to me, stupidly done. 
To meet at dinner or at a soiree some one who is 
about to make his or her ddbut and to hear their 
singing or their recital is neither bribery nor cor- 
ruption, and a personal introduction does not neces- 
sarily constitute so I'eal a friendship between artiste 
and critic as to place the latter in a difficult position 
when in the exercise of his professional duty. But 
Louis Engel, in his enthusiasm for any singer in 
whom he was personally interested, made curious 
mistakes, and happening to blunder in this respect 
in the case of Mr. Hermann Klein, a well-known 
musical critic, who had indignantly refused to barter 
his fr^dom of opinion in exchange for certain gifts 
proffered him by Louis Engel, and had thus incurred 
the latter’s deep displeasure, Engel was determined 
“to have his knife into” Mr. Hermann Kleki, and 
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tried to get up a case against ,him in respect to 
some young lady whose name is not here of any 
importance. I remember there were anonymous 
letters ; I remember too that Loi^ts Engel called on 
me with a batch of correspondence at the Punc,^ 
office and failed to interest me as a partisan. I 
foiget if the case ever came into Court, but I re- 
member that, somehow or other, George Lewis was 
in it ; |ie was always being consulted by everybody 
about everything, and he was ^t that Uqie, I fan<^, 
the solicitor tq The World and Edmund Yatra. 
The upshot was that one evening Hermann Klein 
appeared as usual at the opera, Oovent Garden, 
wearing a very herce and most determined aspect, 
and with a set expression about his mouth that boded 
no good to some one. I did not hear until many days 
afterwards that he had come there with the express 
purpose of denouncing Louis En|^l who had brought 
the above-mentioned charge against him, and that 
this intention he had confided to Henry Hersee and 
others among his fellow-critics. Now it so happened 
that, ignorant of the mine that had been laid, 1 
was on the landing at the entrance to the refresh- 
ment room at Covent Garden chatting, between the 
acts, to Tom f^ohler (amateur singer, who, after 
quitting his clerkship in some Government offio^ 


went for a while on the operatic stage, subsei^ently 
marrying the Duchess of Newcastle^ and Louts 


Newcastle)^ 


Engd,* when I noticed a munber of men, whose 
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faces I recc^nised as professionals, mumcal critics, 
and others, gathering about us, and at the same 
moment up the grand staircase came Hermann 
Klein, who, ^gfhoring Tom Hohler and mysdf, 
mule strmght for Louis Engel and delivered himself 
of a short but uncommonly strong speech, which 
took Hohler and my^lf utterly by surprise, and 
apparently deprived Engel of any poiyer of rej^y. 
There were no blows, there was only a^ pretty 
straightly worded threat, and in another second 
Klein’s friends had bustled him away, just as one 
of the Yates’s (I forget which son it was, then act- 
ing in “ the front of the house ” for Gus Harris in his 
first year of* operatic management) followed by a 
police inspector briskly ascended the stairs. The 
incident could not have occupied more than a few 
seconds, but in that short space of time, I suppose, 

“ honour was satisfied,” as 1 never remember to 
have heard of any action resulting from this scene. 
All I remember is that as the imperturbable 
Charlotte after Werner's suicide “went on cutting 
bread and butter,” so Hermann Klein went on 
eammg lus bread and butter, or some of it, by 
continuing at his post as musical critic to more 
than one journal But this I have heard on the 
best aathority that when subsequently Louis Engel 
wantecU to write about the whole matter from, of 
course, liis own point of view in Tke JVorM, and 

was about to seize the earliest possible oppoatunity, 
yoh. n. — 13 
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offered by one of hts own articles, for reviving the 
subject and getting a few nasty ones in” about 
Mr. Hermann Klein, Edmund Yates, so injudicious 
wherever matters personal to hijjpself were on the 
and so reckless when handling anything of the 
sort with his own pen in his own strong right hand, 
— his own wrong hand as it* might have been de- 
scribed on sych occasions, — but who was absolutely 
discretion itself when dealing with the impulses of 
any one of his contributors, on hrfding that l^uis 
Engel, in an article that came under his editorial 
eye, had written a paragraph to the effect that “in 
consequence of having received inquiries from in- 
numerable correspondents concerning jAr. Klein, he, 
Louis Engel, was able to inform them,” and so forth, 
wrote at the side of the proof, of which he had 
“cancelled” every line — 

“ Tell your correspondents tfdU you have not re- 
plied to them because your editor will not let you . — 
E. K” 

Edmund was in this case a good friend, as he 
could be on occasion, and here proved himself a wary 
editor. There was no resumption of hostilities on 
either side. 

Klein came to hear of this, and was glad to 
recognise in Edmund Yates a *'Justum cUque tenacenf 
virum." No doubt as to his being a "tenav" and 
where his judgment was not warped by ffersonal 
prejudite, Edmund Yates could be both just and 
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generous, nay even “kind to a fault" He was a 
capital editor, except, as I have said, where his own 
work was concerned, and privately was a mgst 
amusing companioft and, when well, hearty, and 
unworried, a genial host 
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CARDINAL MANNING— JOHN BRIGHT-JEFFER- 
SON— S0THERN AS DUNDREARY— DILLON 
CBPKER— KIKI— MARK LEMON— JIMMY DAVI- 
SON— Bred, clay— 
ARTHUR SULUVAN— HIS INITIAI.S— SHIRLEY 
BROOKS— L. BLANCHARD — H. BYRON— 
MEREDITH— AT ESHER— BURLESQUE VERSE 
—ANOTHER GEORGE— RHYME— MARIE WIL- 
TON— DION BOUaCAULT— TAYLOR— BEN 
WEBSTER— MISS FURTADO— TWO HELENS— 
A GEM FROM LADY BANCROFT— DROPPING 
THE CURTAIN— FINISH 

F rom among many docketed parcels of interest- 
ing letters I select a few, which are here 
reproduced in facsimile. The first is from Cardinal 
Manning, whose introductions were of considerable 
use to us, my wife and myself, in Rome, though I 
regret to say that “circumstances over which we 
had no control” cut short our stay, and so, to our 
very great regret, we were compelled to leave th6 
Eternal City without having been able to avail our- 
sdves of the great privilege of being received in 
audience by His Holiness Pope Leo xiii. Mon- 

3tS 
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signor Stonor’s invitation arrived as we were 
departing. 

{^Archbishop's Hocsi, Westminstkr, S.W., 
'^February 19 ^ 1889 . 

“ Mv DEAR Mr. Burnand» — 1 will write straight 
to Mgr. Stonor in Rome (27 Via Sistine), and will 
ask him to do all in his power for you. 

“ I send you two of my cards, one /or him, and 
one for Mgr. della Volpe, the Pope’s Maestro di 
Camera. 

" It gives me much pleasure to of any use to 
you and Mrs. Burnand. — Believe me always, very 
truly yours, ^ ‘Henry Cardinal-Archinskop." 

The next is from John Bright, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting three or four times, not more. 
On one occasion at a small party given by Sir William 
Agnew, our host c^tily beguiled his distinguished 
guest into making an after-dinner speech, which, 
seeing that he was utterly taken by surprise and not 
so pleased at the opportunity afforded him as we were 
at the chance of hearing the great orator en petit 
comitit was a thing to be remembered. John Bright 
was a bit angry at first, but he got over it, and 
made a most amusing speech of, quite a quarter 
ot an hour’s duration. I had occasion to write to 
him ufton a small matter in no way connected 
with this little party, and received the following 
reply : — 
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" RpCHOALE, Junt 23, 1886 . 

“Dear Mr. Burnand, — Mr. Miller has often 
written to me on political questioi^s — ^he is' a great 
writer of letters — but I think nothing I have written 
to him can be of such consequence that he should 
trouble you about it. 

“ I advise you not to give yourself any anxiety 
about any letter of mine. — Yours very truly, 

“John Bright.” 

How careless some folks are as to dating letters ! 
I have come upon one written by the celebrated 
American actor, Jo Jefferson, without .any date. It 
simply says he is off to Scotland and then to America. 
Jefferson was the original of The American Cousin, 
written to order for him by Tom Taylor. But in this 
piece there was the part of an absurd English noble- 
man, which, as it happened, fell to the lot of Sothern, 
then a comparatively unknown man on the stage in 
America. Sothem was rather loath to undertake 
the part, but by Boucicault’s advice accepted it, 
Boucicault lending him such material for costume as 
he happened to have with him on tour in the States. 
On the first night the accident of a stutter and a 
tumble, never contemplated at rehearsal, made the 
fortune of Lord Dundreary. His part grew afid 
grew. Finally it became too big for the ^principal 
character, and Jo Jefferson, the hero of the piece, 
after h consultation with Sothern, decided on dividing 
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the piece between them. Sothem was to seek his 
fortune in England with The American Cousin, 
himself as Lord Dundreary being the attraction, 
while Jo Jeffersof would remain in America with 
the piece as originally written for him. How its 
author Tom Taylor came out of this I don’t know. 
I hope both, however, paid him, for fees were very 
small at that period. It must have been rather a 
difficult matter to decide. Had the single piece 
been multiplied by .two, or had it been merely 
divided? In the first case the ai^jhor. would have 
been entitled to double fees; in the second he 
would have, received half fees from Sothem and 
Jefferson. Or if the original contract were with 
Jefferson an entirely new one might have been 
made with Sothem. Sothem’s first appearance here 
as Lord Dundreary was a failure, so much so that 
Buckstone, the lessee of the Hay market, contemplated 
taking the piece off the boards as soon as possible, 
and on the first night (I had this on the best 
authority) the actors and actresses of the Haymarket 
Company avoided meeting the young actor, Edward 
Sothem, strange to London, as they did not like 
condoling with him on a failure ! How it grew into 
a success I do not know. Person^ly, I heard it once, 
ind certainly condemned it. It did not make me 
laugh,*and the celebrated letter that Lord Dundreary 
reads aloud I had myself come across, long before, in 
a book called Irish Diamonds by the Brothers Smith. 
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Meeting, soon afterwards, Dillon C^roker, he gave me 
an imitation of Dundreary, which made me laugh so 
much that I awoke to the humour 1 had missed. 

t? ^ < 

Revisiting Dundreary 1 was delighted, and retracted 
my opinion ; but by that time the critics had fou^d 
out their mistake, and the public had discovered the 
peculiar humour of Lord Dundreary. The Hay- 
market Company, no longer afraid to meet the latest 
addition, to their ranks, now welcomed him heartily, 
and to all intents and purposes Sothem gradually 
became meager of the Haymarket Theatre vice 
J. B. Buckstone, who, still remaining lessee and 
manager, left all the cares of the office to Edward 
Sothem. After this Sothern only achieved minor 
successes. He never absolutely failed, but what- 
ever he played, he was always remembered as 
Dundreary. When Jo Jefferson came to London he 
captivated us all with his wonderful Rip Van Winkle, 
and, as in the history of the English and American 
drama, the name of Sothern will ever be associated 
with Dundreary, so will Jefferson’s be with Rip Van 
Winkle. 

“ Kiki ” Du Maurier and myself used frequently to 
correspond as to French books, advising one another 
what to take or to avoid. Frequently his letters were 
illustrated. There is a letter in the Appendix, vei'y 
characteristic. 

The next is also characteristic of I^iki Du 
Maurier in a hurry; dashing off a letter, making a 
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kind inquiry aftqr our friend William Bradbury’s 
health, and adding antescript and .postscript. 

. There is also reproduced a delightful one with 
dashed off carica^re sketches of Sir John Tenniel 
smoking a long pipe, Charles Keene a short one, 
and himself, “ Little Jack Homer ” in the corner, 
with a cigarette. 

I have, I regret to say, only one specimen of dear 
old Mark Lemon’s handwriting. The d^e is un- 
hnished, htit I should reckon it at about 1 866. 

Ordinarily, “the Whitefriars” pfiic^was always 
open on a Saturday, and there Shirley and “ Pater ” 
Evans, with dhe or two other “ gossips ” used to fore- 
gather with Mark, when “old Caspar’s work was 
done,” over “a quiet cigar,”* and, as Dick Swiveller 
hath it, “a modest quencher.” 

The excellent photograph of Mark Lemon, quite 
chez lui in the country, where in his later life he loved 
to be, I am enabled to reproduce by kind permission 
of Sir Robert and Lady Romer, who have extracted 
this, which is probably unique, from their collection. 
It is the very best likeness of “ Mark ” I ever re- 
member to have seen. Attitude perfect. 

I have had occasion to irtention the eccentric 
“Jimmy Davison,” first-rate m^ical critic of the 
'Times. I have just found a lettfr of his, of a most 
mystifying character. ' Jimmy Davison edited The 
Musical World, to which the late Charles Lamb 
Kenney and Sutherland Edwards, still witb us and 
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as fresh an operatic critic as evef, contributed, but 
no matter what the title of the periodical might 
•have been, there was invariably a corner kept in it 
for the most utterly lunatic contril^tions ever penned 
by mortal man. The humour was cryptic, to be 
appreciated only by those initiated into the inner 
circle of Davisonry. J immy ’ Davison enjoyed, this 
nonsense amazingly. He was so serious as a 
musiciai]^ and as a musical critic that to burst out 
into utter nonsensical rhymes or, prose wa§ a positive 
relief to hi^. Jn these wild absurdities he “let 
himself go,” but never so far that he could not 
control his Hanwellian inspiration. After Davison’s 
death this eccentric paper perished, ^s Sutherland 
Edwards tells me, “ through an insane attempt made 
to carry it on as a rational journal.” , 

Davison dates the one letter I happen to have 
preserved from the “ Eel and * Butler — August 4, 
Shelley’s birthday,” and in it he rambles on about 
Arthur Sullivan, Christine Nilsson, and “ H. Baron 
C. Mouton de Kenni,” which was his facetious way 
of writing “Charles Lamb Kenny,” and he quotes 
“poor Mad. Diilcken” (thus abbreviating Madame 
Diilcken, and unfortunately depriving her of her 
"dme”) as being accustomed to say ''J'aimais 
esprit ” ; — but the . rest of this letter is an im- 
penetrable mystery, as there is no witty sayiftg, no 
humorous story in it from beginning to end ; Chough, 
riflexion faite, this omission would have been, accord- 
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ing to the eccqitric Jimmy, “just where the fun 
came in.” 

. Jimmy Davison was a great admirer of ^both 
Arthur Sullivan apd of his friend and co-eequalis Fred 
.Clay. Ernest Clay Ker Seymer was Fred's eldest 
brother. Ernest and his wife were of all our 
hospitable compatriots in Paris the most hospitable. 
What delightful days and evenings have I not spent 
with them in the rooms in the Champs Elys^es ! 
Afterwards the* Clay Ker Seymers had a place in 
Leicestershire, and I am far from, certain that they 
did not for a while rent a property in Sussex famous 
for its ghostly coach and horses, which could be 
heard coming up the drive at midnight, a sure sign 
of woe to the hereditary owners. Arthur Sullivan, 
Fred Clay„ and myself were almost inseparable at 
this date, which is now prehistoric. 

By the meres! accident I have come across a 
letter from Arthur Sullivan, written long before he 
had made a name for himself, prior even to the days 
of Cox and Box, when he and his mother lived in 
Claverton Terrace, St. George’s Road, within ten 
minutes’ walk of my house in Belgrave Road, and 
while he still held the appointment of organist at the 
church (near Wilton Place I tljink it was, but its 
‘locality and name I cannot call to mind), and had not 
relinquished playing the organ in the Prophite, Faust, 
and otlier operas, behind the scenes, at Covent Garden. 
He, too, had a pleasant way of dropping into draw- 
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ings in a letter, and his last reference was to the 
latest addition to la familU Bumand at that time, 
some thirty-seven years ago. This letter is in the 
Appendix. 

A propos of Arthur’s mother, who was a most 
amusing old lady, and as devoted to h«r elder 
son as was he to her — for tKere never could have 
been a better, son than was Arthur to his mother 
— I remgnjber his telling me an amusing anecdote. 
The Duke of Edinburgh, to ^whdm Arthur had 
been introd^iced,, was, as most of us remember, 
an enthusiastic musician, and frequently, for quiet 
practice on the violin, he would drop into 
Arthur Sullivan’s in the most informal way. On 
such occasions old Mrs. Sullivan would treat 
H.R.H. just “as one of the family,”, and would 
no more “fash herself” concerning his exalted 
rank, than if she had been in utter ignorance 
of it 

One afternoon when the Duke and Arthur, 
having finished their duet, were sitting down to 
a homely “dish o’ tea” provided by Mrs. Sullivan, 
it suddenly occurred to her to start the subject 
of family names and titles, which puzzled the good 
lady considerably. ^ 

“Sir,” she said, “your family name is Guelph?” 

“My dear mother” — began Arthur remon- 
strating. 

“ But it is, isn’t it ? ” she persisted. 
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“Certainly,” ijsplied the Duke, much amused. 
“ What’s the matter with it, Mrs. Sullivan ? ” 
.“Oh, nothing,” returned the excellent old lady 
musingly, “only can’t understand why you don’t 
call yourself by your proper name.” 

Arthur wanted to explain to her, but the Duke 
would not allow him.* 

“ There’s nothing to be ashamed of in the 
name of ‘Guelph,’ Mrs. Sullivan," he sait^ gravely. 

That^ exa^y .what I say,” persisted Arthur’s 
mother, “ nothing whatever as fyx I know. 
And that being so, why you should not call yourself 
by it I can’t \inderstand.” 

Arthur had it out with her afterwards, but 
for a long time she held to it that “Guelf or 
Guelph,” whichever they liked, ought to be the 
surname of all the members of the Royal Family. 

Fred Sullivan,* Arthur’s brother, was one of 
the most naturally comic little men I ever came 
across. He, too, was a first-rate practical musician, 
and Arthur always found him employment in any 
orchestra that he had to conduct. As he was 
the most absurd person, so was he the very 
kindliest. The brothers were devoted to each other, 
but Arthur went up, and poo^ little Fred went 
cinder. 

The godfadiers amd godnKithers of Arthur 
Sullivan were much to be blamed. At his 
christening they bestowed on the future composer 
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the prSnoms of “Arthur Seymour,” utterly forget- 
ting that his surname began with an “S.” There- 
fore^ it so happened that never, when he airived 
at years of discretion, could “ Arthur Seymour 
Sullivan” sign his initials in full. Unfortunate.. 
But sponsors at the font should be very careful 

The letter I give at the end has a melancholy 
interest for lall who remember handsome, gay, 
toujours ^bonnaire Shirley Brooks. It was written 
just one week before he died. „ There is jio sig» of 
failing in thj;^hai>d or in the humour. He was a 
first-rate correspondent, and to him letter - writing 
was in reality a recreation, as it was to Augustus 
Sala, though, of course, neither would admit the 
fact. 

I have mentioned Edmund (or Edward) Laman 
Blanchard. It appears from this letter in my pos- 
session that he was getting up, or had had arranged 
for him, a benefit performance in which, with W. S. 
Gilbert, H. J. Byron, and others, I had been asked 
to take part and to appear on the stage in a club 
scene with several other dramatists and journalists. 
I suppose it came off and that it proved a “ bumper ” 
for the bdn4ficiaire, who was known as “the hero of 
a hundred pantom jmes,” all, as I believe, at Drury 
Lane. He belonged to the very old Bohemian state 
of things that in my time was rapidly ceasing to be. 
Blanchard was kindness personified, ever ready' to 
lend a jielping hand, and to give encouragement 
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to a youthful “ commencing ” writer, dramatist or 
journalist. 

.While examining the packets of letters that have 
accumulated during over a quarter of a century I find 
one from Henry j. Byron dated Southern Lodge, 
Buxton, December 1877, wherein he tells me that 
only a “ beastly rheumatism ” has prevented him from 
going out, and he congratulates me on the “ admirable 
notion of utilising Skelt.” The piece he allq^es to is 
TAeJUed Rover, playe^ at the Strand, all the characters 
being got up after the old-fashioned “genny plain, 
twopence coloured ” printed figures sold in sheets and 
known as “ Skdt’s Scenes and Characters,” now rather 
difficult to obtEijn ; even at that time their popularity 
was just on the wane, as was that of the old toy 
theatre for “,the nursery stage of the drama.” So 
H. J. Byron, the perpetual punster of genuinely 
original wit, finishes a letter without a single pun 
in it ! ! And this it is, as it appears to me, that makes 
this letter of his absolutely unique. 

From H. J. Byron to George Meredith, from 
the witty writer of burlesque to the satirical novelist 
and trenchant writer of “ English as she is writ ” by 
George, may seem a considerable leap. Yet in my 
earliest literary recollections these two are associated. 
When I was staying with Maurice Fizgerald and 
George* Meredith, “in the beginning,” as already 
narrated*in these veracious chronicles, at Esher, I had 
just come from hearing the new burlesque Thet Lady 
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^ Lyons at the Strand Theatre, written by H«iry 
J. Byron, and one of the songs had got hold of me 
'SO fast that I found myself const^tly humming ^e 
tune and singing a verse or two! Dui^ng our 
country walks, and in the quiet* evenings, George 
Meredith would “call” for this song, and J us€d 
to comply with the request ' by giving, as I fear, 
a rather maimed version of it What, however, 
used*to delight George was the “ swing and go ” of it 
and the catch of- the rhythm. It was sung, thrqpgh 
his nose, Clzuke as Beaus^ant, and ran thus : 

I’ve hit on a trick they can’t see through, not were they Akgus- 
eyed, Oh I 

As soon as possi^^/ Miss l^eschap^/Zfj shall be* my bride, Oh ! ” 

* • 

And the lilt of this to some old American jingle 
called used ' t^ take George 

Meredith’s fancy. I should doubt whether at any 
time George Meredith cared nfUch for the drama, 
that is the stage representation of it, even in its 
highest comedy or its deepest tragedy, while as for 
farce and burlesque I should not be very much sur- 
prised to learn that he had never seen either one or 
the other. As, however, he is on the spot, and a 
very charming rustic spot it is too, to contradict suiy 
statement I may make “in error,” he has tlm^ 
courses open to him — to corroborate, to deny, or to 
say nothing at all about it. 

I reproduce a characteristic letter from Geotge, 
ever l«ndly. To come upon tl^se letters is like 
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meeting a dear o|d friend unexpectedly. It is the 
dear old friend’s ^nd, and I grasp it heartily. 

.1 have a few of George Augustus Sala’s letters,* 
all in hjs small copperplate kind of writing. I 
remember calling on him when he lived in Brunswick 
Square and finding him at work in his study. He 
showed me the books of reference which he had 
compiled himself, consisting of folios <of newspaper 
cuttings, concerning men and things, alphabetically 
arranged. ^ Only on^e before had *1 seen anything 
nice the method and order of his jconggilation, and 
that' was in ledgers of reference kept by Charles 
Reade the novelist, who, whenever he came across 
any notable e\pnt in print, any anecdote, or indeed 
any information that might at some time or other 
serve his purpose, acted on Cap’en Cuttle’s motto of 
“when found, make a note of,” and then and there 
book’d and folio’d ft for future use. 

Sala’s letter to me is an eccentric jingle, and dated 
“ Reform Club : Pall Mall, Wednesday, fifth April ” 
(year omitted), runs thus, in Hudibrastic fashion : — 

most coaiteous, Mister Bumand 
I should very much like to see your hand| 

'S witty and cunning work, in the Grand 
New ’xtravaganza which you’ve planned 
(Tho* I’m fain to confess I don’t understand 
Much about theatres) fi^imporUi and 
If vyou’ll send the pasteboard by post or hand 
h(rs. G. A. S. shall bring her hus-band, 

And I’m sure Miss Wilton’s house will be crammed, 

P.S. And I hope Pirithous won’t be dammed.” 

9fOU II. — 24 
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His wish was granted, as PirithoUf, though not within 
measurable distance of the unexampled run of Jxion, 
did very well. That George A. Sala did not know 
much about theatres at this tin^e is shown by his 
calling the Royalty “ Miss Wilton’s House.” Marie 
Wilton (Lady Bancroft) never had anything* to do 
with the Royalty Theatre, as, after quitting the 
little Strand Theatre, she had achieved great success, 
and; indeed, had fairly commenced the making of 
the name and 'reputation of the ^’rince, of Wales’s 
Theatre, ibe “.little house off Tottenham Court 
Road,” before Pirithoils was brought out by Mrs. 
Selby at the Royalty, 13th April 1865'. ^ It was about 
this time, 1865-66, that the Bancrofts renounced 
burlesque, the last in v»liich I..ady Bancroft (Miss 
Marie Wilton) appeared being Little Don Giovanni, 
by H. J. Byron, when that excellent comedian John 
Hare, admirable impersonator *of certain types of 
elderly and old men, played the part of Zerlina, “ a 
simple peasant girl.” This was the last of the 
burlesques at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

In the course of my researches I have come 
across a very characteristic letter from Dion Bouci- 
cault. He had years before this had a quarrel with 
the Dramatic Authors’ Society, and he had not been 
altogether in the right: nor had the Society. Of 
this difficulty between authors and the Sdciety I, 
being quite a novice, knew nothing, except by the 
tradition of the elders. However, easy-going as I 
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was, even I had befome dissatisfied with the state of 
business as done by the Dramatic Authors* Society. 
Prices were goi^g up; fees were increasing; and 
Mr. Dioit Boucicaijlt was getting for one successful 
piece more in two weeks than any one of the old 
stagers' had been accustomed to make in two years. 

I liked Dion; he not only amused me with his 
stories and his wit, but he elicited my admiration for 
his business capacity. For a dramatic author* to 
reajly “make money*’ was, when I* began (not to 
make money, but to write in order to trymnd do so), 
a thing unheard of. He could just manage to esdst 
by his trade;, that was all. Planch^, the Broughs, 
Dance, Talfourd, Tom Taylor, Stirling Coyne, and 
all of the dramatists of tftat day had a hand-to- 
mouth existence as far as the stage brought any 
contribution towards^ their incomes. Except Tom 
Taylor and Planch^ they were none of them in what 
is known as “society," and therefore the calls on 
their pocket were not extravagant. 

The plan was, in London, for a manager to pay 
so much for a piece (a hundred pounds per act was 
the very highest sum given), and then, in the pro- 
vinces, the theatres were rated at various prices. 
About five shillings per night for a ane-act farce may 
be* stated as an average sum. Boucicault upset all 
this, and^' those dramatists who came after him, and 
who acted upon his plan, reaped the benefit of his 
daring innovation. 
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B<Hicicault was a diamond cut a diamond, and 
where there had been any attempt to “Jew” him, 
he took the very first opportunity of shoiHng how, 
where two could play at that gaipe, only am could be 
successful, and that one would be himself. 

He had gone into the Adelpht Theatre with that 
admirably constructed and cleverly written drama, 
the Colleen ^awn, which had previcmsly been reused 
a home at two or three theatres, and Ben Webster 
had grudgingly settled to g^ve him a comparatiyely 
small salaiy per week for himself, his wife, and the 
drama. When the piece proved an unheard-of suc- 
cess, being the first in the West End of London of 
all dramas with a “sensation scene,” Ben Webster 
shook hands with himsetf on having made so clever 
a bafgain. Unfortunately, he did nothin a generous 
mood offer to make a handsome increase to the bird 
that Imd the golden eggs. The bird, commonly 
thought to be a goose, was as wise and as artful 
as a raven. One Saturday evening, early in the 
run of the piece, the news was brought to Ben 
Webster that Boucicault and his wife were both 
invalided ; impossible for th^ to appear. The 
engagement did not permit of anyone being sub- 
stituted in their pparts— 'in fact, the engagement was 
terminable probably at a forfiiight’s notice, or a 
month’s ; and without Boucicault and his wife where 
would be the piece? Ben Webster foresaw the 
collapse of the Adelphi pro tern. He saw at once 
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tHat the illness, wl^ch was nuUis mediccMlis h«r6i$t 
would yield to open-handed treatment. Would 
Boucicault name his terms ? Ah ! that was business. 
Certainly} an agreement to. be drawn up at once, 
to. the effect that l!)ion and wife were to have so 
much as salary, and he, as author, was to have a 
share in the profits whi^ his work was bringing in, 
“a share after expenses" — which expenses Dion 
carefully limited to a certain fixed figure p§r night 
— and Myles-na-Coppaleen with the* Colleen Bawn 
would be themselves again, playing ^tha^ very night 
to the crowded house. No sooner said and written 
than signed, sekled, and delivered; most wisely on 
the part of Ben Webster, who, not playing in the 
piece himself, could now take a long holiday while 
placing to hig account funds enough to carry him 
over any losses for the next three years. 

I have not got tHe date of a letter written to me 
by Ben Webster, but it seems that I must have acted 
on the Boucicaultian advice, and that before produc- 
ing a piece at the Olympic I must have proposed such 
terms as Ben Webster was becoming accustomed to 
since the Boucicaultian treatment. Ben Webster 
simply says : “ My Dear Burnand, — The Olympic 
Theatre holds a hundred and thirty pounds, but there 
has been a hundred and seventy-three in it. — Yours 
ever, etd’** 

It' is*curt and limited strictly to business. To 
what piece it refmred 1 do not remember.* The 
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price of seats in those days much lower tlutn 
now; and the Olympic (were it in existence nowa- 
days) at present prices would hold something .like 
£2^0 instead of £173 at its full complement 

In his very neat and ladylike hand, very charac- 
teristic of the suave old writer (for he was old when 
1 first knew him), we have a specimen of the ever- 
polite and ^ver-pleasant Sir Julius Benedict. I 
wrote, or rather, adapted from the French, two 
Helens, one for the Alhambra and the other few* the 
Adelphi. Of the latter, the date is 1866, and perhaps 
Sir Julius’s letter may apply to this. In the cast 
of the piece was included the veteran Paul Bedford 
as Calc has, Mrs. A. Mellon (Miss Wpolgar) as Paris, 
J. L. Toole as Menelaus, and the fascinating little 
Miss Furtado as Helen. My Helen at the Alhambra 
came out seven years later, in 1873, when Miss Rose 
Belle, as Paris, divided the attractiveness of the prin- 
cipals in the cast with Miss Kate Santley as Hil^ne, 
and Mr. Harry Paulton as the comic representative 
of Menelaus. 

It is amusing to learn from a note in the published 
book of the opera at the Alhambra that the duet in 
the second act, between Parb and Helen, was “cut 
short by an order from the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
the whole duet having been previously excised when 
the original opera in French was performed at the St. 
James’s, with Madame Schneider as Za Belli Hilkne." 
1 do (emember Madame Schneider, as clever as she 
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Vas handsome, in |his character, and her performance 
of it was uncommonly risgui, but she was justified by 
the character of the part and of such a song as 
belle Vinus quel plaisir trouves tu," which mos*t of 
my readers, who may remember the opera, will call 
to* mind as something un peu fort. 

I give at the end ^ bonne bouche. It is not dated, 
but there is no sort of difficulty in placing it. Fred. 
Walker, the artist, had designed a “ cut ” fos the 
theatre enyelope, wlych was subsequently used as a 
poster on the hoardings all over town^and country. 

I had designed a ring in gold with black enamel 
and inscription in blue, examples of which had been 
presented on , the hundredth or two hundredth 
night, I forget which, to the principal members of 
the company. Probably in some letter to Miss 
Marie Wilton (now Lady Bancroft) I had told her 
of these dark deigns, or rather black and blue 
designs. And her very happy reply is in the letter 
reproduced. 

To my letter requesting permission to print in 
this facsimile the amusing letter. Lady Bancroft, with 
that esprit that invariably characterises her sayings 
and doings, replied : — 

"■May 2$. 

“Dear Sir Frank, — I remember how we were 
playing Caste.’ At the time it was a bit of a joke 
from Polly Eccles, and I aun glad you thought well 
enough of it to keep it. My writing was not^so bold 
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as it is n<>w, but tben, perhaps, I not such a bold* 
po^n. — ^Yours ever, Marie Ems Bancroft.” 

t • 

The original Polly Eccles b the same as ever — 
inimitable ! • 

• » • • 0 *4p.« 

And now there is space fojr ” no more at present 
from yours truly." The overflow must wait. Who, 
except the mos% accomplished and thoroughly practised 
orator, that has been called upon to ..make a speech, 
has not, after his oration is a ' thing of* the past, 
remembered a hundred things that he had- omitted, 
and has not seen clearly all the brilliant hits that he 
might have made, and the sparkling epigrams that 
ought to have occurred to him but didn’t ? Such is, 
to a certain extent, my case. I look at my notes 
and I see there memoranda sufficient to iill volumes. 
I meet old friends and they reipind me of places, 
persons, circumstances, and groups of stories, all 
well worth the telling. 

But “here break we off.” Should these reminis- 
cences fail to interest some ^d to beguile the leisure 
of others, then I apologise, * — “ my fault, ladies and 
gentlemen.” But, if they se^ve their turn and suffice 
for interest and amusement, my object is gained, and 
adding that, on demand, “ thei^ is plenty more where 
thb has come from,” I “humbly take my leave,” and 
am everybody’s most obedient servant. 
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Noaks (or JJpkes), Mr., 11. 6, 7- 


Noble, Mr- i. aS"*7» 4^- 
Norman, Henry John, i. 251-252, 259- 
260. 

Northcote, Rev. Staflforo, \, 234. 

Novello, Miss, i. 96 n^e. 

Novels, i. 128. 

Oblates, House of the, i. 3*9-3a9» 
Meadowbsnk, U. 3**“ 

3J^» 329. 

O’Connor, ii. 333* 

O’Hara, Robert, 1. 4^ 

Okes, Dr. and Mrs., ii.^345* 

Old Bailey, i. 391-393. 

Oldheld, Mr., i. 186 
“Old Ship» The,” ii. 55“56. 

Oliver, Miss Patty, ii. 27, 28-31, 35* 
37. * 

Olympic Theatre, it. 143» 374- 

Once a Week, i. 382-364 5 »* 6. 

O’Neil, Canon, i. 3^. 

Opera, i. S2-S3> ^ 

Opera Comique, ii. S3* 

Oratory, The, ii- 308* 

Oriental Club, ii. 18., ^ 

Our American Cousin, u. 266. 

Our Boys, ii. 53* 

Our Ch^, ii. 163. 

Our Yacht, ii. 334* 335* ^ ^ 

Oxenford, John, ii. 53* x77-t83. 248. 

« Pagani’s,” ii. 238. 

Palace of TVuth, ii. S3* 54* 

Palk, Wilmot, i. i8x, 186 note, 189, 

195- . . 

I Pantomime, i. 97-lw 
Parents otnd Guardians, i» 120. 

Paris, Trip to, ii. 249* 257-264. 

Parodi, Signora, i. 136. 

I Parry, John, i* 62, 255 ntde i u. 23^8, 
33»-332f 334-335* 

Serjeant, i 3^3* 

I Passy, ii. 259. 

Patey, Mr., i. 75-7®* 

Patience, ii. 166. 

1 Patter versus CM^$ i* 109-110. 
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Paulton, Harry, ii. 374- 
Pauncefote, Lord, ii. 204. 

Paxton, Sir JofiepK, ii. 6. 

Payn, James, i. 234. 

Payne, i. 102, 103, 'lOSi 
Paynter, Jack, i. 229^-23 1. 

Peach, Keigmy, i. tSi. 

P^rl, Cora, i. 238. 

Pearson, i. 230. 

J^ellegrini, Carlo, ii. 238-239. 
Pemberton, Mr., i. 85. 

Perrot, i. 242. 

Personal Reminiscences ej the A.D, C . , i. 

276 and note, 279, 296 ; ii. 343“344- 
T*})elps (actor), i. 98 and»nete ; ii. 29. 
Mr., ii. ^3-205. 

Phenomefton in a Smochfrock, A,\. 288. 
I*hillipfi, ii. 53. ^ 

“Ph{z’» (Hablot K. Brown), i. 63, 
420, 422. 

PLatti, i. 60. , 

Pickwick, i. 52 note, 6^-65. 

** Pilot, Dropping the” (cartoon), ii. 
230. 

Pinafore, ii. 54. 

Pinero, Mr., ii«48. 

PirithoUs, ii, 370. 

Pischck, Herr, i, 137. 

Planche, J. K., i. 40, 109, n8, 120, 
366, 376, 387 } ii. 136, 371. 

Plumlre, i. 161. 
i^oland, Sir Harry, i« 388. 

Polka, i. 58. 

Poole, Miss, i. 136. 

Pope, Sam, i. 397. 

Pott, Rev. S., i. 3PS, 308, 322. 
Pottleton Leptcy, li. 174. 

Practual Jifan, The, i. 109 ; Ii. 147. 
Prehistoric Peeps, il. 232, 

Price, Capt. Morton (Capt. Horton 
Rhys), i. 280, 286-38^ 

I^nce oC Wales '^eatfe, Liverpool, ii, 
» 33 * * 38 . . 

Prince of Wales’s Theatse, ii. 153, 160, 

370 .' • 

Prinsep, ii. it. 

Pritt and Grubb, i. 396. 


Prowse, Jeff, i. 407 '- 409 * 4 * 3 - 
Punch — 

h Beckett,. G. and A., join the staff, 
ii. 229-230. 

Bennett benefit, ii. 232-233. ^ 
Brooks, Shirley, invited to join, i. 

139. 

Bunn attacked by, i. 136. 

Dinners, reminiscences of, ii. 1-12, 
124. 

Doyle leaves staff of, i. 82. 

Early work for, ii. 17. 

PIvans’s freqilbnted by staff of, i. 
244. 

Libel cases, ii. 208-2 f8. 

Lucy, W. L. (“Toby”), ii. 231-232. 
Mokcanna, i. 420. 

Paris “ Outings,*’ iit 249, 257-264. 
Past and present working contrasted, 

ii. 13-14. 

Smith, Allicrt, quarrel with, i. 139. 
Supply of, at school, i. 88. 

Punch's Almanack, ii. 169, 170. 

I'UncKs Pocket-Book, ii. 168, 169. 
Puseyism, i. 81, i8o, 278, 30S. 

Pyne, the Misses, i. 136. 

Queensberry F?te, The, i. 40-41 ctnd 
note, III. 

Queen's Messenger, The, ii. 349. 

Rainforth, Miss, i. 101. 

Ranoe, MLss Rosina, ii. 36. 

Rathmore, l.ord, i. 404. 

Katisbonnc, Le p^re, i. 336-338. 
Raynham, Miss, ii. 134, 

Reach, Angus B., i. 88, 136, 139, 
Reade, Charles, ii. 369. 

Reading parlies, i. 295. 

Red Rover, The, ii, 367. 

Reece, ii.* 53 . 

Reed, E. T., ii. 231-232. 

,, Mr. and Mrs. German, ii. 330- 
342 - 

„ Taff, ii. 335. 

Reeve, Jack, ii. 38, 

„ Percy, ii. 209-212. 4 
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R^hwsals, i. 380-382* 

Religion, ridiculing of, L 80-82 
Reynolds, Miss, i. 292. 

Jteynolds' Miscellany ^ i. 409-410^ 

Rhys, ^ Capt. Horton (Capt. Morton 
Price), L 280, 286-28^ 

Kibton, Mr., i. 388, 391. 

Rich, i. 105. 

Rickard Feverel^ ii. 188. 

Richards, Rev. Upton, i. 305. 

,, Very Rev. Walter, i. 329, 

334. 338. 344- 

Richmond, i. 398 ; ii. ^8. 

Ridgwa^ T., i. 103. 

Rip Van Winkle^ ii. 360. 

Rivas, Mrs. Henry, i. 39. 

Roberts, Rev. Mr., i. 303. 

Roberts (artist), k 46. 4 

„ Lady, i. 76. 

„ Rev. Mr., i. 75, 86. 

Robertson, Rev., i. 341. 

;, Tom, i. 407 ; ii. 53, 54, 153. 
,, Wybrow, ii. 226, 231. 
Robins, Joseph, i. 3 Sa- 354 * 367* 
Robson, i. 366-368, 371, 380-382, 406 ; 
ii. 271. 

Roebuck, Capt. Disney, i. 280, 35$. 
Rogers, Mr., i. 291. 

Romance under Difficulties^ i. 368. 
Romer, Miss R., i. 96 notCy loi. 

„ Sir Robert and I-ady, ii. 361. 
Roose, Dr. Robson, ii. 308. 

Rose, George, i. 407-408 ; ii. 142*151, 
178-179, 181-183. 

Rosebery, I.ord, ii. 46. 

Roselle, Mi.ss Amy, ii. 155, 157, 162. 
Ross (comic singer), i. 171, 175. 
Rothschild, Alfred de, ii. 347. 

Rotten Row, i. 169. 

Rougement, Henry, i. 70. 

Rouse, Henry, i. 13 1, 134. ♦ 

„ James, i. 69, 129-132, I 33 ~I 3 S» 
167 ; ii. 38. 

Rowley, Mr., ii. 162. 

,, Rev. Julius, i. 295, 299; ii, 

336- 

Koxby, Rc^rt, ii. 37. 


Royalty TKlsaXxe^ Ii* t 7 » ^ 75 * 

370. 

RumpelstiUskin, i. 

Russell, Sir Charles (I^ord Russdl of 
Kil^en), ii. 44, 4St * S^* 
220-221. 

„ Frink, ii. 46. 

„ W. H., ii. 3lf, 314. 

Rustem Pacha, ii. 308*^310. 

Ryder, 1 . 98 note* 

Sadler’s Wells, 1. 378. 

St. George, JuUa, ii. 38. 

Si. George and the Dragon, i. lOifl 
St. James* Club, ii. 18, 239. 

„ . Theatre, i. 37a, 376, 385 ; ii. 
374 - 

St. John, Florence, ii, 134. 

Sala, George Augustus, i. 136 ; ii. 41- 
4 a» a 33 -* 37 . a 43 - 244 , 3 *o- 3 iL 3 * 4 . 
366, 369. 

Sam (butler), i. 29, 32. 

“Sam Hall,” i,‘ 171, 174-175, 
Samboume, Linley, ii. 43, 45, 47, I 43 » 

^ 168, 257-258, 261, 28s- 

307. 

„ Mrs., ii, 286-307. 

Santley, jMiss Kate, ii. 374. 

Sapte, Miss Louisa, i. 232. 

Sapte family, i. 30, 36. 

Saturday Night, i. 406-407. 

Savoy Theatre, ii. 53, 54, |66. 

Sayers, Tom, i. 379. 

Schatzeler, Mr., i. 39, 45. 

Schera, Signor, i. 136. 

Schneider, Madame, ii. 374. 

Schools, — Preparatory, i. 17-27; Bath, 
70-73; Brighton, 74 ^ 79 . J 

Paul’s Cray, 86-88 ; Eton, see Eton. 
Scdiumann, Madame, i. 60* 

Scott, Clement, i. 408 ; Ii. 146, 230, 
2«6-307. 

„ Hope, i. 395. 397- 
„ Mrs., Ih 286-307. 

Se^ord, it. x86. 

Sedgwick, Professor^ B. 345. 

Seeing fVrigkt^ U ,127. 
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kSell^t ChaSfiss, i* S9 l%6-ia7. 

„ Mr#., i. 247 i ii. 17, | 7 i 37 . 370 . 

Serious Family^ ii. iSr. 

Serle, Moasig^r, i. 342. 

Seymer, Ernest Clay Kef, ii. 363. 

Sharp, Miss,^ 19. 

Sharpe (singer), i. zyo, 23S# 

Shee, Sir Martin Ai^er, i. 79-So. 
Sh^iiherd, ii. 24^26. 

Sheridan, ii. 53. 

Sheriton, Mr. and Mrs., ii. 72. 

,, Miss MiUicent (The Mysteri- 
ous I^y), i. 57-91* 

SiddUns. Miss M., ii. 161. 

Siege of Sermgapaiam^ Fhe^ ii. 227. 
SilvA,* Henry, ii* 2, 6, 7. 

** Sim,** i. 278. 

Simpson, Palgrave, iis32. 

Skelt, i. 12-13. 

“Skelt’s Scenes and Characters,” ii. 

367* 

“Sketchley, Arthur.^** See Rose, 
George. 

„ R. F., ii. 151. I 

Skirrow, Mr. and Mrs., ii. 243-244. 
Slasher and Cnasker^ i. 185 note. 
Sleep-walking, i. 85. 

Sleigh, Serjeant, i. 388. 

Smart, Captain Hawley, ii. 18. 

Smily, Mr., it 161. 

Smith, Mr., i. 86. 

,, Mr. Justice A. T..,, i. 384. 

„ Albert, Man in the Moon, i. 
58; word with Puneh, 136; 
quarrel with Punch, 1 39 ; 
The Adventures of Mr. Led- 
hury^ 236, 290; at Evans*s, 
246; Gents, 271; Potileton 
Legacy, i. 290; ii. 174; 
amateur pantomime, i. 352, 
395; Mmt Plane, 378 ; other- 
wise mentioned, ii. 244, 25S. 
.» 0» h, i* 9^ 

„ . E. T., 1 . 105^x06 ; 11.271-282. 
„ H., i. i$ 6 note, 

„ Hamblfn (Big Smith), i. 295. 

u O.,]. 95«ia^. 


Smith, Sydney, L 340. 

Smoking, i. 55, 183-185. 

Smuggins, i. 1 S 4 -*S 5 * 

Somerville, Miss, i. 96 note. 

Sorcerer, ii. 54- 

Sothem, Edward, ii. 53, 54, 92, 147- 
150, 265, 283, 358-360. 

Soulsby, Sir William Jameson, i. 252. 
Souter (comedian), ii. 37. 

S|mnkie Ic Marchant, 1 . 164-166, 1S7, 
410. 

Sparkes, i. 230-231. 

Spiritualistic experiences, ii. 101-124. 
Stalbridgc, Lord (“ Dicky ** Grosvenor), 
i. *95, 399; ii. 337. * 

Stanfield, i. ijb, 108. 

Stanley, Sir Henry, ii. 284-285, 310- 
# 314. • 

Sleinbeig, Baron, i. 86. 

Stephenson, Charles, ii. 335. 

I Stewart, Michael Shaw, i. 225. 

Stirling, Mrs., i. 98 note. 

Stone, ii. ii. 

Stonor, Monsignor, ii. 357. 

Storey, Dolly,*’ ii. ii. 

Stracey, Captain, ii. 242. 

Straight, Sir Douglas, ii. 230. 

Strand Theatre, ii. 1 34, 135, 163, 367, 

368. 

Strickland, Mr., i. 41 note. 

Stuckey, Miss, i. 82. 

Sullivan, Mrs., ii. 364-365, 

„ Sir Arthur, on horseback, ii. 

48 ; Patience, 164-166 ; 
letter from, 363-364 ; with 
Duke of Edinburgh, 364- 
365 ; initials of, 366 ; other- 
wise mentioned, 18, 53» 
246-247, 362. 

„ Fred, ii. 365. 

Sunday, f. 6. 

Surrey Theatre, ii. 23. 

Sutton, Robert, i. 159, 

Swanage, i. 8. 

Swanborough &mily, ii. 134. 
Swinburne, Algernon, i. 187-188. 
Symondson, Mr., 1 . 255 nme. 
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Symposium, The, ii. 239. { 

Tackle, Miss, i. 33, 42. 

(•Tagliom, Marie, i. 242~243. 

Talfb^rd, Frank, i. 288, 376; si. 53> 

371. 

Taming a Tartar^ i. 126. 

Taylor, Miss Ada, ii. 35. 

,, Sir Charles, i. 246; ii. 18, 19. 

„ Tom, ii. 2, 6, 7-8, 42 . 53 , * 3 ^, 
147, 151, 169, 228-229, 241- 
242, 244, 358, 371. 

Tegetmier, i. 386. ** 

Telbin,ri. 3 *^. 33*. 

Telephone Girf^ The^ ii. 176. | 

Tenniel, Sir John, ii. 2, '/, 9, 36, 43- 
45, 143, 168, 228, 230, 257, 361. 

Terry, Mr., i. 3S5. ^ ^ w 

„ Edward, ii. 134, 13$. 

Thacker, Rev. Mr., i. 250-251. 

Thackeray, W. M., denounces Pusey- 
ism, i. 82 ; at the Cider Cellars, 174 ; 
at Evans’s, 244 5 praises Moke- 
annot 421 ; introduction to, ii. 2 ; 
at Punch dinners, 3-4, 6, 7 ; affair 
with Edmund Yates, 11-13; in- 
timacy with, 42 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, 236, 245. 

Thalberg, i. 57. 

Theatre-going, i. 95-106, 118-128. 

Tlieatres {see also separate titles) — 

Pits of, i. 41 note. 

Prices at, i. 41 note. 

Toy, i. 12-14, 42- 

Theatrical leanings, i. 3, 12-14, 43, 68, 
256 note ; travelling com- 
pany, 280-289. 

„ managers, ii. 170-176. 

Theol>alds, story of the haunted room 
at, ii. 93-99 ; s^ce at, 101-103 ; 
freedom at, 184. ^ 

Thistlethwayte, Mrs. (Laura Bell), i. I 
* 37 -* 38 . 

Thomas, Miss Kate, i. 255 note. 

Thompson, Rev. Mr., i. 233, 234. 

,, Sir Henry, ii. 190. 1 

,, ^ydia, i. 224-227 { 


Thome, Tern, it 135, 

Through tl^ Dark Continent ^ ii. 284. 
Tierney, 2 lW., t 341. 

Tilbury, Miss, i. 227. 

,, Mr., ^ t 41 note^ 95 'note^ 
128. ^ 

Times ^ Thi^ ii. 177, 229 , 244, 361. 
Tomahawk^ The, 228-229. 

Tom HooiVs Annttal, i. 405, 

Toole, J. L., ii. 93, 195, 266-311, 328- 
329. 374 - 

Toole’s Theatre, ii. 135. 

Toulmin, Mrs. Augustus, i. 41. 
Toulmin family, i. 39. 

Treffz, Jetty de, i. 135. 

THlby.Sx. 51, 52. 

Trollope, Anthony, it 242. 

Truths ii. 350. ^ 

Twppen, Tom, i. 266-267. 

Twiss, Quintin, !.,3S 1-352. 

Two Bonnyeastlest The^ it. 344. 

7 \vo in the Mornings i. 124. 

••Two Pins Ciub” (T.P.C.), ii. 43- 
49 - 

Unwarrantable Intrurion. i. 124. 
Used Upy t 109. 

r 

Valse h deux temps, 1. 58-59. 
Vaudeville Theatre, ii. 135. 

Vaughan, Archbishop, i. 339-340. 
Vauxhall Gardens, i. 13 1 -133. 

Vernon, Hon. William Venables, i. 

160. 

Vestris, Madame (Mrs. Charles 
Mathews), i. 40-41 a/sd note, 108, 
109, 110-116, 120, I35» »37. 3^; 
ii. 37 . 38- 

Victoria, Queen, i. 227, 395 ; ii. 160- 

161, 206. 

Villikins and his Dinah, i. 278-279, 
281, 287, 368. 

Vivian, Glyn, i. 252, 259- 
Voules, Miss, i. 233. 

Walford, Edward, ii, 6. ^ 

Walker, Fred., ii, 375. 
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Wall, Mr.. I, as6. 

Wallace, i. lOi* 

Wallack, James, i. 135. 

„ Lester, u. 164. 

Waller, ii. 5. * • 

Wamby, Jakes;, i. 75 - 76 . 

Ward, Rev. .^farthur, i. 

Warlhouse, Miss, ti. 161. 

Warmer, Mrs., i. 98 

„ (of Bedford Hotel), ii« 

• 1^4. * 

Warren, Mrs., i. 28. 

Waterman^ Thiy i. 381. 

Waters, Corporal, i. 

Watson, Alfred E., ii. 28^307. 
Watt:S,.ii. 53. 

Wobber’s, i. I46-1[47. 

Webster, Benjamin, i. 41 mte, 110, 
1*41 ii. 167-168, '324-3*9. 372- 
373 - 

Webstef^s RoyeU Red Bookt i. 96. 
iVeiiding Breakfast^ The, I. 41 note. 
Weiss, Mr., i. loi. * 

Weldon, Harry, ii. x8. 

Wellington, I>uke of, i. 93. , 

“ Wellington, Th^” U. 239. 

Weston, J, P.jT. *255 note. 

Whatcly, Dr., ii. 205. 

Whewell, Dr., i. 30i-3ca ; ii. ^5. 
IVhds your Friend, or The Queens- 
berry FHe, i. 40-41 emd note, 
111 . 

Widdioomb, i. 107-108 ; ii. 371. 

Wigan, Alfred, i. 121, 128, 384-385 ; 
ii. 172. 

Wigney, Clement, i. 64. 

Wilberforcc, Bishop, i. 307, 317- 
318. 

Willert, Mr., i, 373 - 373 * 

Williams, Mr,, i. 96 note. 

„ Montagu, i. 186^187, 354- 
356* 379-380, 384. 389; 
ii, 344 * 

Willis, N.T,; U. 243. 

Willoughbyp Agnes (Mrs. Wyndham), 
i* 238. I 
Wilson, Erasmus, ii. 125. 


Wilson, Frederick CoUinS, visits Tom 
Wirlston, i. 240-241 ; 
dramatic talents of, 278- 
279 ; hospitality of, 323- » 
33 S» 350, 37 Sf 413,5 » 5 * 
184-185; as friendly critic, 
i. 413-416; interest of, in 
the supernatural, ii. 93 
seq . ; at dinner party, 286- 

307* 

„ Brother John, i. 96 note. 

,, Rivers, i. 39^400. 

Wilton, Miss Blanche, ii. 164 and 
note. 

„ Miss Marie (Lady Bancroft), 
i. )288 ; ii. 31, 164 and 
itote, 370, 37 S- 316 . 

iFindsor Caq^te, ii.>i34. 

wirlston, Tom, i. 239-241. 

Wiseman, Cardinal, i. 341-343; ii* 

145 - 

Wood, Mrs. John, i. 121. 

„ Polly, ii. 83. 

„ Sir Evelyn, ii. 243. 

Woodgate, Hamilton, i. 78, 87, 97, 

2 16. 

„ Miss, i. 167. 

Woolgar, Miss (Mrs. A. Mellon), i. 

124, 126 ; ii. 324, 374. 

World, The, U. 231, 233, 350, 352, 

353 - 

Worrell, Mrs., i. 125* 

Wrackham, Peter, ii. 6-7. 

Wrench, Mr., i. 96 note^ 

Wright, Edward, i. 96, 120-125, 127- 

«*8, 3 S 3 . 354 - 

Wyndham, of Norfolk, i. 238-242. 

„ Miss, i. 372, 374 » 4 I 7 * 

„ Mrs. (Agnes Willoughby), 
i. 238. 

„ *Sir Charles, ii. 35-38, 149, 
150, 2x8-219. 

„ Robert (Edinburgh Wynd- 
ham), i. 351. 

Yachting adventures, i. 296, 300; ii. 

336-34** 
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Yates, Mrs., i. 124. 

„ Edmund, i. 575; ii. is, 13, 
J*o8, *31, 233, 243. 3**t 3*4. 
350. 35*. 354-3SS- 
Yooge, Mr., i. 1S6 note. 


Young (bu|ler), ii. 104^$ 

,, Kev* Mr., i. 77 “* 7 ®^* 

„ 0 !|^les, i* 37** 

Young Gentlemen, |* 271. 
Young LadieSf^ i. 271. 


Printed 6y Morrison & Gibb Limitud, Edi^dmrgk 
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